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° °° A health program of 
information and activities 
for the promotion and main- 
tenance of good health « « « 
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CHARTERS - SMILEY - STRANG 


¢ ¢ e HEALTH and GROWTH 


is built on the sane conviction that real health in- 
struction, to be effective, must establish health 
habits; that every point of instruction on the subject 
of health must enable the child to translate what he 
has learned into activities that will promote and 
maintain health. Since consciously achieved health 
requires a liberal background of physiology and 
anatomy, these facts are introduced, but only as 
backgrounds. 


The series covers instruction in the elementary, 
intermediate, and advanced grades, from the third 
through the eighth. 


For January publication. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue Chicago 
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Some Facts and Figures 


During the past few years, the national income has been sharply on 
the decline, the cost of government has continued to mount omniously. 
For example in 1913 the cost of government per family was $121.00. In 
1923 it was $290.00; in 1932, $450.00. When city, state and national legis- 
latures are levying new taxes continually it is natural that the taxpayer 
should view with alarm any attempt to foist additional tax burden upon him. 


Privately owned utilities pay taxes to schools, to the city, county, state 
and national government. When a city goes into business as it does when 
it undertakes to operate its own utilities, it does not pay taxes. This lost 
revenue must be made up by other taxpayers and thus the tax rate is 
boosted. 


American citizens owe it to themselves to be familiar with the dangers 
threatened in a municipal ownership of utilities. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















Forwa rd Look in Q manufacturers call upon great 
Universities to make impartial investigations of their products. 
Results of such research form the basis of our advertising. What 
you read over our signature about chewing gum, you can believe. 
The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 










LIKE MOST 
LITTLE BOYS 
HE°S INTERESTED IN EVERYTHING 











—and that is why the scientific story of 





Teeth and their importance to health can 






be made a very enthralling subject, as 






also the fact that the daily chewing of gum 






exercises the gums, making teeth healthy. 






Ask your dentist. There is a reason, 






a time and a place for Chewing Gum. 






FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME 
ARE: PROPER NUTRITION, DENTIST’S CARE, PER- 
SONAL CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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Meet Our Contributors 


Edward Alsworth Ross has been Professor 
of Sociology in the University of Wisconsin 
for more than twenty-five years. Throvgh 
his lectures and publications, he is one of the 
best known sociologists of the country. He 
has written a score of books on sociological 
subjects several of which are popular as text- 
books in colleges and universities. He is par- 
ticularly well fitted for the subject discussed 
in the article which is an address siven at 
the recent convention of the M. S. T. A. in 
Kansas City. 

In 1917, he was sent to Russia by the 
American Institute for Social Service and 
spent six months there at that time travelling 
20,000 miles and seeing everything he wanted 
to see except the western front. In 1918, he 
published a book on “Russia in Un-heaval” 
and in. 1921, another on “The Russia Bolshevik 
Revolution” and in 1923, he mnblished a hook 
entitled “The Russia Soviet Renublic.” Just 
last summer he spent a month in Soviet Rus- 
sia which included four davs down the Volga 
stoppine at important cities and a visit in 
Trans-Caueasia and other places in Russia. 
He says “the nretense that travellers cannot 
see the essential thines in Russia is the last- 
ditch defense of the professional liars who have 
for years been plying the nublie with their 
fiction about Soviet Russia.” 





Mary Kay Stamper is Supervisor of Music 
at Salisbury, Missouri. Her contribution in 
this issue which is a study in music educa- 
tion grew out of a thesis which was a part 
of her work for her M. A. degree at the 
University of Michigan last year. For five 
years she has been in her present position 
coming to Salisbury from Fredericktown 
where she organized the public school music 
department. Miss Stamper is a graduate of 
Culver-Stockton College at Canton, Missouri, 
with a music major. 

Miss Mary Easley is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. She ha taught for five 
or six years in the schools of Boone County, 
part of this time as principal of a small high 
school. From the point of view of frankness, 
honesty of purpose, pungent expressions and 
clarity of viewpoint, her valedictory is inter- 
esting. While we may not agree with all she 
says, we are at least happy to find someone 
who can say these things so well. 








Wayne T. Snyder who contributes the ar- 
ticle on increased costs of education and the 
sales tax is principal of an elementary school 
in Jefferson City. He has taught for the past 
nine vears in Kirksville, Columbia and Jeff -- 
son City. He is carrying on graduate studies 
in education. 
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OUR calendar repeats itself every 400 years. 
In each of these 400-year periods, the 13th of 
the month comes on Friday more often than on 
any other day of the week. 


a 
ELECTRIFICATION in the United States 
has progressed to the point where the American 
people, representing 7 per cent of the world’s 
population, use as much electrical energy as all 
the rest of the world combined. Which reminds 
us that Userut Science (Weed and Rexford) is 
the newest contribution in the field of general 
science for pupils of the Junior High School level. 
May we tell you all about this series? 

Ot a al 


ONE year ago the new Burnham and Jack 
histories for Grades 5 to 8 appeared (Tue Be- 
GINNINGS OF Our Country, THe GrowTH oF 
Our Country, and AMertica—Ovur Country). 
Our own Department of Vital Statistics has 
just reported that had we been able to use only 
one printing press for these books, it would have 
had to run twenty-four hours a day every day 
since publication to keep up with the demand. 


tn al 
ABOUT 16,000,000 different books have been 
published since the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Yet the world’s largest library, in Paris, 
does not own one quarter of them. 


“rN 
LATEST Winston books for school libraries: 
My Poetry Boox ($2.50), an anthology that 
has many unique features—a greater proportion 
of copyrighted poems than any other anthology, 
complete poems rather than mere selections, 
poetry that children love, a glossary of unusual 
words, and beautiful illustrations by Willy 
Pogany, best loved illustrator of children’s 
books; “Ho-minc, Girl of New China ($2.00), 
by Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, whose book 
Younc Fu ($2.50) won the Newbery Medal. 


~~ 
DESPITE the existence of man on both 
hemispheres for thousands of years, there was 
not a single basic food plant or domesticated 
animal—except the dog—that was common to 
the two hemispheres before 1492. 


tt ot al 
FREE to you. Have you seen the new Winston 
WORD-A-DAY? This ingenious device makes 
it fun to add a new word every day to your 
vocabulary. It’s ideal, too, for pupils of high 
school age. A copy -will be sent to you free if 
you mention this magazine. 


WINSTON Gulag 


WINSTON BLDG PHILADELPHIA PA 
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Mabel Dodge Holmes, who writes “Leisure 
Challenges the Schools,” was born in Auburn, 
New York. Early life spent in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, where father, Rev. Richard S. 
Holmes, was a well-known Presbyterian Min- 
ister. Educated in private schools in Pitts- 
burgh. Prepared for coliege at Emma Willard 
School, Troy, New York. A. B. degree from 
Vassar College. 

Seven years of editorial experience after re- 
moving to Philadelphia. A. M. and Ph. D. from 
University of Pennsylvania in 1912 and 1921. 
Teacher of English in William Penn High 
School, Philadelphia, 1912-1931. Head of Eng- 
lish Department in Kensington High School, 
Philadelphia, 1931 to date. 





Miss O’Neill holds her B. S. and M. A. de. 
grees from Teachers College, Columbia. Be- 
fore going to Oregon she was for five years 
primary supervisor in the employ of the Con- 
necticut State Board of Education. For the 
past two years she has been primary super- 
visor and instructor in primary education in 
the Oregon Normal School at Monmouth. 

This article on Programs for Parents was 
written after she had addressed several au- 
diences on the subject of creative work in pro- 
grams. The examples mentioned are from 
their own training schools. 





Olive Gray is a native Missourian who took 
her educational training in Maryville and War- 
rensburg Teacher Colleges and the Universitv 
of Chicago, from which institutions she holds 
degrees of B. A. and M. A. She has done ele 
mentary and secondary teaching in Missouri, 
Iowa, and Indiana. Her broad experience in- 
cludes the teaching of Education and Psy- 
chology in teachers colleges, and assistant 
superintendency and work as a specialist in 
education for the Alabama State Department 
of Education. 





O. Myking Mehus is Professor of Sociology 
in the Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege at Maryville. He has been a frequent 
contributor to the SCHOOL AND COMMUN- 
ITY and other educational magazines. He is 
intensely interested in various peace move- 
ments and is officially connected with some 
of the most prominent national organization: 
promoting peace. 





Superintendent Buell B. Cramer who pre- 
sents a survey of 500 graduates of the Smith- 
ville high school during the past fifteen years 
offers to us a study which is eminently 
worthwhile and exemplifies a typa of record 
keeping from which education in general 
might profit. If this same diligence were ap- 
plied in all schools, the charges that educa- 
tion does not fit people for life and that it 
does not reflect itself in good citizenship could 
be combatted with more concrete and telling 
evidence than is now available. 
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WHERE 
ARE WE GOING? 

HERE IS ONLY one sensible 

answer to the above question and 
that is, we do not know. But we ask 
the question because when the big an- 
nual gong clangs out the passing of 
a year and announces the arrival of 
a new one, we like to reflect and to 
speculate, to take our bearings and to 
wonder, and we are beginning to sus- 
pect, at least, that there is a pos- 
sibility of plotting our direction, if 
not of planning our destiny. 

We do have some idea about where 
we have been. All of us know that we 
have been in a depression, and that 
we have not been through it, for about 
1 out of 20 is on relief and double that 
number are without employment. But 
we have this knowledge in varying 
degrees; some acutely, by bitter ex- 
perience; some vicariously, by a deep 
sympathetic feeling for those who 
have suffered hunger of body, humi- 
liation of spirit and a loss of courage; 
and some only superficially, as by a 
picture which elicits passive attention 
but neither stirs our emotions nor 
activates our thoughts. 

Will we go through the depression 
or will we continue simply to mill 
around in it? The answer to this ques- 
tion seems to depend on character 
more than legislation and on legisla- 
tion only to the degree that such is a 
genuine expression of the character 
of large masses of our people. 

What are some of the character 
traits that have drawn us into the 





wilderness of woe! Let’s put down 
only one—greed, and it is suggested 
by a review of the so-called prosper- 
ous era of the ‘‘twenties’’ when men, 
from bell-boy to manager, were play- 
ing the stock exchange in the expecta- 
tion of getting something for nothing; 
when the banker forgot his function 
as a safety control and busied him- 
self in grabbing commissions from the 
sale of worthless securities; when the 
common run of men forsook the time 
honored trait of giving an honest ef- 
fort to their tasks and assumed the 
‘*get by’’ attitude; when the teacher 
took on the prevalent vogue of give 
little and get much; when such greed 
as is represented by the Teapot Dome 
Scandals scarcely stirred us, except 
for purely political purposes, nor 
caused a ripple of resentment, on the 
part of the people. The basic factor 
of character responsible for our 
present mess is greed. 

So long as this desire to get 
dominates, there is little hope of 
getting through the depression. In 
the game of life motivated by greed 
there are such great differences of 
ability, of advantage, and of power, 
that the few who possess the ad- 
vantage will ultimately have all. And 
this not at all because their natures 
are more base than ours, but simply 
because of their superior ability to do 
what they and all of us want to do. 

Fortunately the inevitable disaster 
that fastens itself to such attitudes 
may be an effective teacher and from 
it we all may learn its cause. 
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If we have really learned where 
we have been, and if we have seen 
clearly the route by which we got there 
we have, at least, the basic informa- 
tion necessary for getting out. When 
we learn that greed devours its keeper 
we will get rid if it. And if our eyes 
see completely the pathway that is 
past, our sense will teach us the way 
out. 

Let us hope that we have learned 
from the bitter fruits of greed a little 
more of the lesson of Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity. If we have, we know 
where We are going. 
LEGISLATIVE 
OUTLOOK 
A® THE FIFTY-EIGHTH General 

Assembly convenes thousands of 
Missouri citizens have their eyes cen- 
tered upon their representatives 
wondering what is going to be done to 
carry out the intention of the most 
popular school law that has ever been 
written upon our statutes. The M.S. 
T. A. is clear and united in the opin- 
ion that this law, known as the 1931 
School Law, should be given a chance 
to do what its makers intended it 
should do, viz., move toward the reduc- 
tion of the local tax load and the 
equalization of educational offerings 
for the children. Thus far it has 
been chiefly an empty promise, help- 
ing a few, but in its fractional financ- 
ing, really making for confusion and 
great injustice. 

Of course it will function properly 
only when fully financed. When this 
is done, we will have attained real 
progress toward equality and justice, 
and not until then. 

In standing for the full financing 
of this law we are not asking for more 
money to maintain the schools of this 
state. We are asking for the only 


two things that the law will certainly 
give, a redistribution of the costs and 
a more equitable distribution of the 
money with which more nearly equal 
advantage may be purchased. If we 
are spending, as we are now, about” 
$45,000,000 annually for schools, a 
full financing of the law will not mean 
that we will be spending a greater 
amount, per se. Lt will mean that local 
property will be relieved of a part of 
its now too great share of the costs, 
and that many districts now unable 
to employ a good teacher for a full 
term will be able to do so and that 
thousands of children now denied the 
basic fundamentals of equality of op- 
portunity will be given them. In other 
words, the money we are now spend- 
ing as taxpayers is coming from prop- 
erty which is unable to pay and the 
stronger sources are left with the 
lighter load; and localities willing to 
do their best are hopelessly unable to 
offer their children a fair start in life. 


THE GOVERNOR’S 
MESSAGE 

HOSE WHO HAVE been hoping 

that our Governor would show a 
full comprehension of the situation 
and recommend measures to meet the 
need are deeply disappointed in the 
content of his message to the General 
Assembly. His recommendation that 
the present sales tax be doubled is in 
the right direction, but this alone will 
go only one-third as far as adequate 
financing demands. What he recom- 
mends amounts to is a five million tota! 
increase when perhaps if all things be 
considered fifteen millions are needed. 
Alarmed at his own boldness in mak- 
ing this step forward, he immediate- 
ly steps backward by recommending 
the removal of the state property tax 
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which now goes into the general 
revenue, thus removing two million of 
the five offered by his increase of the 
sales tax and leaving a net gain of 
only three million for the general 
revenue, and only one million for the 
school fund, which is one-seventh of 
the additional money needed for the 
full financing of the school law. Taking 
the full needs of the state into consid- 
eration his recommendations go only 
one-fifth of the way and considering 
the additional needs of the school they 
go only one-seventh of the way. Of 
course, We are not blaming the Gov- 
ernor. There are very evident rea- 
sons for our giving him admiration 
for the courage which he has displayed 
in making even the slight movement 
toward meeting the unemployment 
and educational needs of the State. 
We are simply disappointed that he 


has not sensed in the Commonwealth 
of which he is the leader the demand 
which we believe exists to go the 
whole way and raise revenue not only 
to meet the needs of relief and educa- 
tion but to support more adequately 


the state government in all its 
branches. So far as we can see, his 


program offers nothing for the re- 
lief of state institutions, nothing for 
old age pensions, and only a gesture 
toward property tax reduction. 

What other resources than the sales 
tax are available is not for us to say 
but it does seem that incomes might 
reasonably be made to bear more than 
they do, that the state property tax 
might even be increased in view of the 
fact that its redistribution would bring 
relief to the most needy sections and 
that a sales tax comparable to what 
other states levy is not unreasonable. 





EDUCATION A VITAL FACTOR 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


fp oe THE effect of the present lack of 
adequate educational opportunities on our na- 

tional life may not be noticeable today, the time 
may soon come when direful effects will be ap- 
parent. It is, therefore, the responsibility of every 
American to see that the great strides that we have 
made in education since colonial times shall not be 
lost; it is also his responsibility to see that the 
schools march forward, that the scope of education 
becomes such as to provide educational opportun- 
ities for every person from early childhood on into 


adult life. 


* 





This crisis can be met, but not in a day or a year, 
and education is a vital factor in the meeting of it. 


* 
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If we have really learned where 
we have been, and if we have seen 
clearly the route by which we got there 
we have, at least, the basic informa- 
tion necessary for getting out. When 
we learn that greed devours its keeper 
we will get rid if it. And if our eyes 
see completely the pathway that is 
past, our sense will teach us the way 
out. 

Let us hope that we have learned 
from the bitter fruits of greed a little 
more of the lesson of Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity. If we have, we know 
where We are going. 
LEGISLATIVE 
OUTLOOK 
A® THE FIFTY-EIGHTH General 

Assembly convenes thousands of 
Missouri citizens have their eyes cen- 
tered upon their representatives 
wondering what is going to be done to 
carry out the intention of the most 
popular school law that has ever been 
written upon our statutes. The M.S. 
T. A. is clear and united in the opin- 
ion that this law, known as the 1931 
School Law, should be given a chance 
to do what its makers intended it 
should do, viz., move toward the reduc- 
tion of the local tax load and the 
equalization of educational offerings 
for the children. Thus far it has 
been chiefly an empty promise, help- 
ing a few, but in its fractional financ- 
ing, really making for confusion and 
great injustice. 

Of course it will function properly 
only when fully financed. When this 
is done, we will have attained real 
progress toward equality and justice, 
and not until then. 

In standing for the full financing 
of this law we are not asking for more 
money to maintain the schools of this 
state. We are asking for the only 


two things that the law will certainly 
give, a redistribution of the costs and 
a more equitable distribution of the 
money with which more nearly equal 
advantage may be purchased. If we 
are spending, as we are now, about” 
$45,000,000 annually for schools, a 
full financing of the law will not mean 
that we will be spending a greater 
amount, per se. Lt will mean that local 
property will be relieved of a part of 
its now too great share of the costs, 
and that many districts now unable 
to employ a good teacher for a full 
term will be able to do so and that 
thousands of children now denied the 
basic fundamentals of equality of op- 
portunity will be given them. In other 
words, the money we are now spend- 
ing as taxpayers is coming from prop- 
erty which is unable to pay and the 
stronger sources are left with the 
lighter load; and localities willing to 
do their best are hopelessly unable to 
offer their children a fair start in life. 


THE GOVERNOR’S 
MESSAGE 

HOSE WHO HAVE been hoping 

that our Governor would show a 
full comprehension of the situation 
and recommend measures to meet the 
need are deeply disappointed in the 
content of his message to the General 
Assembly. His recommendation that 
the present sales tax be doubled is in 
the right direction, but this alone will 
go only one-third as far as adequate 
financing demands. What he recom- 
mends amounts to is a five million tota! 
increase when perhaps if all things be 
considered fifteen millions are needed. 
Alarmed at his own boldness in mak- 
ing this step forward, he immediate- 
ly steps backward by recommending 
the removal of the state property tax 
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which now goes into the general 
revenue, thus removing two million of 
the five offered by his increase of the 
sales tax and leaving a net gain of 
only three million for the general 
revenue, and only one million for the 
school fund, which is one-seventh of 
the additional money needed for the 
full financing of the school law. Taking 
the full needs of the state into consid- 
eration his recommendations go only 
one-fifth of the way and considering 
the additional needs of the school they 
go only one-seventh of the way. Of 
course, We are not blaming the Gov- 
ernor. There are very evident rea- 
sons for our giving him admiration 
for the courage which he has displayed 
in making even the slight movement 
toward meeting the unemployment 
and educational needs of the State. 
We are simply disappointed that he 


has not sensed in the Commonwealth 
of which he is the leader the demand 
which we believe exists to go the 
whole way and raise revenue not only 
to meet the needs of relief and educa- 
tion but to support more adequately 


the state government in all its 
branches. So far as we can see, his 


program offers nothing for the re- 
lief of state institutions, nothing for 
old age pensions, and only a gesture 
toward property tax reduction. 

What other resources than the sales 
tax are available is not for us to say 
but it does seem that incomes might 
reasonably be made to bear more than 
they do, that the state property tax 
might even be increased in view of the 
fact that its redistribution would bring 
relief to the most needy sections and 
that a sales tax comparable to what 
other states levy is not unreasonable. 





EDUCATION A VITAL FACTOR 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


fp oe THE effect of the present lack of 
adequate educational opportunities on our na- 

tional life may not be noticeable today, the time 
may soon come when direful effects will be ap- 
parent. It is, therefore, the responsibility of every 
American to see that the great strides that we have 
made in education since colonial times shall not be 
lost; it is also his responsibility to see that the 
schools march forward, that the scope of education 
becomes such as to provide educational opportun- 
ities for every person from early childhood on into 


adult life. 


* 





This crisis can be met, but not in a day or a year, 
and education is a vital factor in the meeting of it. 


* 
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A Colorless Teacher 


By O. J. 


HILE rummaging among our boy- 

hood belongings, a few days ago, we 

uncovered a little, age-stained book- 
let of short stories. One expounded as 
its central theme the wickedness of de- 
stroying bird eggs. This volume was pub- 
lished long before the American invasion 
of the English sparrow or of that later 
day monstrosity, the blue eagle. Another 
sketch presented a pen-picture of lovers 
in the Gay 90’s strolling along a peace- 
ful shore, under the pale moon, eagerly 
searching for sea shells and incidentally 
watching the dancing white-caps as they 
played tag on the erests of frolicsome 
waves while the twinkling stars danced 
gleefully above them. As her sumptuous 
lace creation swept the silvery sands, the 
tips of her delicate shoes peeped in and 
out from beneath the massive lower ruffle 
of her gorgeous gown like tiny mice romp- 
ing at the innocent game of hide-and- 
seek. 

On the fly leaf we found penned with 
many artistic flourishes this inscription, 
‘“‘Presented to Johnny Mathias by his 
teacher, Hettie Powell, as a reward for 
winning the most head marks in his spell- 
ing class. May this little book always be 
an inspiration to you.’’ 

Her selection of this booklet displayed 
an uncanny insight into the psychology of 
childhood. These stories must have af- 
forded very interesting reading material 
for a boy of ten summers. 

As we view this well meant inscription 
which has remained unchanged against 


Mathias 


the ravages of time, we are struck with 
the mirth and pathos concealed between 
its lines. 

1st: We can not spell and never could. 
When we attempt to write anything our 
left index finger is constantly toying with 
the sacred pages of Webster’s Unabridged. 
Even with this precaution, recently, we 
spelled ‘‘gnaw’’ with a ‘‘k’’ and we still 
maintain that Webster could have been 
mistaken. 

Wish we could tune in on some fourth 
grade celestial school room located, no 
doubt, on the peaceful borders of the Eyl- 
sium Fields and inquire confidentially of 
Hettie just how many pupils were in that 
class. 

2nd: Try as we may to dust the cob- 
webs of many human interest incidents 
from the dusty corners of our faded mem- 
ory we are unable to bring out in bas 
relief the faintest recollection of this ped- 
agogical personage, Hettie Powell. She 
simply fails to register anything. It could 
have been Mary Jones, Ruby Taylor, Olive 
Oyle or any other feminine appellation in 
so far as the looks, personality or preach- 
ment of this well-meaning school ‘‘marm’’ 
transferred any atom of knowledge or iota 
of inspiration conducive to the develop- 
ment of our immature mind and soul. 

Conclusion: We were either an unim- 
pressionable lad; a mere ‘‘dud’’ void of 
any sponge characteristic whatsoever or 
she was a colorless teacher. Since there 
is but one legal vote available we have 
tagged this article, A Colorless Teacher. 





Ballad of 


a Bad Boy 


Whenever his respected Pa 
Wound up the clock at night, 
His Sonny Boy in wonder saw 
A place of heart’s delight. 


He built a tower clumsily, 

Of chair, and stool, and box, 
To reach the baffling mystery, 
The mystery of clocks. 


Mounting the tower he had piled, 

He opened Wonderland, 

Where wheels and pendulum beguiled 
His small, inquiring hand. 


Too swift the golden moments sped,— 
He slipped, he grasped the door, 

When presto! Each and all were spread 
Upon the kitchen floor. 


Why blame the little tyke who goes 
Adventuring to find 
The mystery of clocks,—it shows 
A scientific mind. 
—C. H. Nowlin. 
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STATE AID 
The Present Dilemma 


The Way Out 


A study based on 

data recently assembled 

by the Fact Finding Committee 

of the M.S. T. A., by T. E. Vaughan 
Assistant Secretary of the M. 8S. T. A. 





HISTORY OF STATE AID IN MISSOURI 
The Common School Fund as a Source of 


State Aid 


State aid for public schools in Missouri has 
been a matter of legislative concern for almost 
a century. The first legislative act looking in 
that direction was passed in 1837, and pro- 
vided for the creation of a permanent common 
school fund from the money derived from the 
sale of saline lands belonging to the state by 
reason of an act of Congress passed in 1812, 
and from the surplus revenue apportioned to 
the state by the Federal Government. No 
money derived from the sale of saline lands 
was immediately available, but the state’s 
share of the apportionment of surplus revenue 
by the Federal Government in 1837 was $382,- 
335.50. The act creating the common school 
fund provided that this money should be in- 
vested, and that the interest accruing should 
be added to the principal until the total 
amounted to $500,000.00, after which the in- 
come was to be distributed to the schools an- 
nually. The first distribution of income was 
made in 1842, when the permanent fund 
amounted to $575,667.90. The first addition to 
the permanent fund was made in 1857, when 
$17,000.00 that had accumulated in the treas- 
ury from the sale of saline lands was used 
to purchase bonds to the amount of $20,000.00, 
which became a part of the permanent fund. 
Since then the fund has been augmented from 
time to time, chiefly by appropriations from 
the general revenue fund, until it now amounts 
to $3,159,000.00, all of -which is invested in cer- 
tificates of indebtedness of the State of Mis- 
souri, $2,909,000.00 drawing interest at six 
per cent and $250,000.00 drawing interest at 
five per cent, thus providing $187,040.00 for 
distribution to the schools annually. 


The School Moneys Fund 


State aid for public schools would be a mat- 
ter of little importance now if the only money 
available for that purpose were the income 
from the common school fund. Fortunately, 
however, such is not the case. In 1854 the 
practice of setting aside a portion of the gen- 
eral revenue fund for apportionment to the 
public schools was begun. The practice has 
been adhered to every year since, except the 
years 1861 to 1867 inclusive. For the remain- 
ing years 1854 to 1886 inclusive, one-fourth 
of the general revenue was set aside for public 
schools. The constitution of the state now re- 
quires that at least one-fourth of the general 
revenue shall be appropriated for that purpose. 
Since 1886, one-third of the general revenue 


has been set aside for public school support. 
The amount taken from the general revenue 
fund each year, added to the income from the 
common school fund, makes up the school 
moneys fund. 

Bases for Apportioning State Aid 

Since its beginning in 1842, state aid for 
public schools has been continuous, except for 
the years 1861, 1862, 1863, 1865, and 1867, 
when no apportionments were made. The orig- 
inal basis for apportionment was the school 
enumeration. This basis continued in exclusive 
use until 1910, when, in accordance with an 
act of the General Assembly in 1909, a small 
amount, $13,078.13, was apportioned as special 
aid to weak rural districts, the remainder still 
being distributed on the enumeration hasis 
Similarly, in 1911, $20,552.49 was apportioned 
to weak rural districts, and the remainder on 
the enumeration basis. In 1911, however, the 
General Assembly abolished the school enumer- 
ation as a basis for apportioning state school 
moneys and substituted for it two other bases, 
the number of teachers employed and the num- 
ber of pupils in average daily attendance at 
school. Under the new plan, each district was 
to receive $25.00, $50.00 or $100.00 for each 
teacher employed, the amount depending partly 
on the number of pupils in average daily at- 
tendance and partly on the salary of the 
teacher. The amount of money remaining 
after these teacher quotas and the snecial aid 
to weak rural districts had been paid was to 
be distributed on the basis of the number of 
pupils in average daily attendance at school. 
It should be noted that these three classes cf 
claims against the school moneys fund were 
to be recognized in the following order: (1) 
special aid to weak rural districts, (2) teacher 
quotas, and (3) attendance quotas. 

In 1913 the General Assembly provided for 
special aid to weak high school districts, to 
consolidated districts, and to districts inaucu- 
ratine teacher-training courses in their hich 
schools. While the snecial aid to consolidated 
districts and to districts maintaining teacher- 
training courses was naid originally from tho 
general revenue fund, ultimately hoth were 
naid from the school moneys fund. The enac*- 
ment of special aid laws continued at almost 
every session of the General Assembly until 
1925, when the law providing snecial aid to 
consolidated districts was so modified that it 
alone ultimatelv took $1,368,000.00 from the 
school moneys fund. 

The Menace of Prior Claims 

At one time or another during the period 
from 1913 to 1931, prior claims avainst the 
state school moneys fund were naid for each of 
the following purposes: aid to weak rural dis- 
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use until 1910, when, in accordance with an 
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Similarly, in 1911, $20,552.49 was apportioned 
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state school moneys fund were naid for each of 
the following purposes: aid to weak rural dis- 
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tricts, aid to weak high school districts, aid to 
consolidated districts, aid for the maintenance 
of rural high schools under the Job special aid 
law, aid to districts establishing special classes 
for defectives, aid to districts enrolling un- 
usual numbers of orphans, special aid for 
negro schools, aids for teacher-training, voca- 
tional education, and physical education, and 
even the cost of the school inspection service 
provided by the State Department of Educa- 
tion and the payment of the state’s share of 
the salaries of county superintendents. Ulti- 
mately, these prior claims took the greater 
part of the state school moneys fund, as will 
appear from the following table, which shows 
the amounts that went for different purposes 
in 1931. 


TABLE 1 
Apportionment of State School Moneys, 1931 
EE ae een $ 437,610.00 
ODRERJME OE OE  —yxy—E 120,137.00 
Special Aid to Consolidated Schools ___- ~~ 1,368,016.00 
Special Aid for Rural High Schools — ~~~ 225,227.00 
ae een 132,954.00 
OO eee ee 44,695.00 
II in ascstsi css auianensinnpcivain aeacenieeiaaban 148,867.10 
ae 202,309.16 
i | ee $2.679,815.26 
III a acca concnigs nmap 1,801,000.00 
ee 90,322.23 


Total amount apnortioned _____________$4,571.137.49 


It is evident from Table 1 that any great 
reduction in the school moneys fund would 
have eliminated the attendance quotas :nd 
necessitated only a partial payment of the 
teacher quotas. This actually would have 
happened in 1933, had no change in the laws 
governing the apportionment of state school 
moneys been made before that time. The total 
amount of state school money available for 
distribution during the school year 1933-34 
was $3,688,057.97. With obligations the same 
as they had been in 1931, this sum would have 
paid only the prior claims and a part of the 
teacher quotas. 


The 1931 School Law 


This result was prevented by the enactment 
in 1931 of a law that made material changes 
in both the method of apportioning state school 
moneys and the regulations governing the pay- 
ment of the amounts apportioned. Under this 
law the fundamental basis for apportionment 
is the teaching unit, which represents both a 
specified number of resident pupils in average 
daily attendance and a teacher actually em- 
ployed. The law guarantees to each school 
district $750.00 for each elementary teaching 
unit and $1000.00 for each high school teach- 
ing unit for which the district qualifies. The 
amount apportioned to each district is the 
difference between the amount the district is 
guaranteed and the amount derived from cer- 
tain specified sources, including the computed 
yield of a tax of 20 cents per $100.00 on the 
assessed valuation of the taxable property in 
the district. Districts in which the amount 
derived from the specified sources exceeds the 





amount guaranteed on the basis of teaching 
units are entitled to teacher quota apportion- 
ments in accordance with the law passed in 
1911 and attendance quota apportionments on 
the basis of 1.3 cents per pupil day. Consoli- 
dated districts may elect to receive apportion- 
ments under the old consolidated aid law as 
amended in 1925. The act also provides for 
apportionments under the laws in force prior 
to 1931, relative to orphans, defectives, and 
school buildings. Additional building aid is 
promised under certain conditions, also trans- 
portation aid up to a specified amount for 
each pupil transported. Finally. the state as- 
sumes the obligation to pay $50.00 per year as 
tuition for each non-resident pupil attending 
high school, if the district of the pupil’s resi- 
dence does not provide high school work of the 
grade for which he or she is prepared. The 
most significant provision of the new law, 
however, is the one that eliminates prior 
claims. When there is not enough money to 
pay all apportionments in full, the same frac- 
tional part of every apportionment is paid. 
Experience Under the 1931 Law 

Despite the fact that the 1931 law was hailed 
at the time of its enactment as one of the 
best in the United States, it has been the 
source of a great amount of grief to school 
administrators, school directors, members of 
the General Assembly, and other state officials, 
solely because of the failure of the state to 
meet in full the obligations which the law im- 
poses on it. During the school year 1932-33, 
the first year in which apportionments were 
made under the new law, by using the money 
accumulating in the school moneys fund dur- 
ing twenty months, the state was able to pay 
approximately 45 per cent of the total appor- 
tionment. The next year it paid approximate- 
ly 30 per cent, and during the current school 
year it seems likely to pay between 40 and 45 
per cent. 

The grief brought to school officials and 
others would be less pronounced if the frac- 
tional payment had the same effect on the 
ability of all districts to maintain schools. 
But such is not the case. 

The principal purpose of the 1931 act was 
to equalize, as far as practicable, the ability 
of districts to maintain schools. Consequently, 
other things being equal, the poorer the dis- 
trict the greater the amount of state aid it 
is entitled to receive. To illustrate the oper- 
ation of the law and the effect of the frac- 
tional payment of the state’s obligations under 
it, we may assume the existence of two rural! 
districts, each maintaining a one-room school. 
One of these districts may be in a rich agri- 
cultural section and have an assessed valua- 
tion of $300,000.00, while the other may be in 
a poor section and have an assessed valuation 
of only $30,000.00. Each district is guaran- 
teed $750.00 with which to maintain its school, 
if it levies a tax of at least 20 cents on the 
$100.00 for school purposes. The 20 cent tax in 
the first district will raise $600.00, and, if the 
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district gets $40 from the tax on public utili- 
ties and from the county and township school 
funds, it receives an equalization apportion- 
ment of $110.00. If the state pays only 40 
per cent of its obligation to this district, the 
district loses only $66.00, and still has $684.00 
with which to maintain a school without in- 
creasing its tax levy above 20 cents. In the 
other district, however, a 20 cent tax will pro- 
duce only $60.00, and, if the district gets not 
more than $40.00 from all other sources, ex- 
clusive of state aid, the state owes it $650.00; 
and if it pays only 40 per cent of its obliga- 
tion, the district loses $390.00. This leaves 
only $360.00 for school purposes. The dis- 
trict may, of course, increase its school tax 
rate to the constitutional limit of 65 cents 
per $100.00 of assessed valuation and thereby 
raise an additional $135.00. It then has $495.00 
with which to maintain a school while the 
other district has $684.00. Moreover, the dis- 
trict with $495.00 for school purposes has a 
tax rate of 65 cents, while the district with 
$684.00 for school purposes has only a 20 cent 
school tax rate. While these two districts 
represent extremes, they are typical of large 
numbers of rural districts in the state. There 
is one county in the south part of the state 
in which the average of the assessed valua- 
tions of all rural school districts is approxi- 
mately $25,000.00 per teacher employed. There 
is another county in the north part of the state 
in which the average of the assessed valua- 
tions of all rural school districts is more than 
$250,000.00 per teacher employed. 

Very much the same relative conditions ex- 
ist in the high school districts of the state. 
In the wealthiest high school districts the 
assessed valuation per teaching unit ranges 
between $200,000.00 and $350,000.00, while in 
some of the poorer districts the assessed valu- 
ation per teaching unit ranges between $30,- 
000.00 and $50,000.00. Manifestly, a small 
fractional payment of the state’s obligation to 
these districts has little effect on the ability 
of the wealthier ones to maintain schools, but 
it greatly handicaps the poorer ones. More- 
over, a great many high school districts admit 
large numbers of non-resident pupils to their 
high schools, expecting to receive from the 
state $50.00 for each such pupil in average 
daily attendance. So far, however, they have 
been disappointed in this expectation. For the 
school year 1931-32, the state paid, from the 
school moneys fund, approximately $22.50 per 
pupil. For the school year 1932-33, it paid ap- 
proximately $15.00 per pupil. For the school 
year 1933-34, it will pay between $20.00 and 
$25.00 per pupil. The General Assembly has 
made deficiency appropriations to cover all the 
deficiency for the school year 1931-32 and a 
part of the deficiency for the school year 1932- 
33, but so far, however, only the deficiency for 
the school] year 1931-32 has been paid. 

Such in brief, is the history of state aid to 
public schools in Missouri and the dilemma to 
which the events narrated have led, a dilemma 


from which a way of escape should be found 
at once in order to safeguard the welfare of 
our public schools and preserve the integrity 
of the state. 
SUGGESTED WAYS OF ESCAPE FROM 
THE PRESENT DILEMMA 

Several ways of escape from this dilemma 
have been suggested, each of which should be 
examined with care, in order to discover where 
it is likely to lead. We do not want to move 
from one embarrassing position into another 
position equally embarrassing or fraught with 
greater danger to our public school system. 
The following have been suggested as possible 
ways of escape: (1) the repeal of the 1931 
school law and the re-enactment of the laws it 
replaced; (2) an increase in the tax rate used 
as the basis for calculating equalization 
quotas, preferably to 40 cents, in order to les- 
sen the state’s obligations under the law and 
thereby increase the percentage of payment: 
(3) the raising of sufficient revenue to finance 
the law in its present form: (4) provision for 
extra payments to weak districts to enable 
them to maintain schools for the required 
terms, such payments to come from new or 
added revenue and to continue until the law 
is adequately financed. 

FACTS RELATIVE TO PROPOSALS 
1. A Return of the Old Aid Laws 

If the amount of money likely to be avail- 
able in the school moneys fund for the cur- 
rent school year were distributed in accord- 
ance with the laws which the 1931 law re- 
placed, 76 counties would be given less, while 
388 counties and the City of St. Louis would 
be given more, than they are entitled to re- 
ceive under the provisions of the 1931 law. 
The total amount of money that would be 
thrown into different sections of the state by 
a change from one of these two apportion- 
ment plans to the other is approximately 21 
per cent of the amount available for distribu- 
tion, which is here assumed to be $4,990,562, 
or approximately twice the amount distributed 
in August of this year. With this amount 
available, Table 2 shows the shifts of money 
that would be made by a change from the 
present plan of apportionment to the plan in 
use immediately before the 1931 law was en- 
acted. 

TABLE 2 

Effect That a Change to the Old Apportionment Laws 


Would Have Had on the Distribution of State 
School Moneys for the Current School Year 








Units Affected More Under Less Under 
Old Laws Old Laws 
No. No. 


Units Amount Units Amount 
Counties North of Mo. River 1* $11,340 43 $595,687 








Counties South of Mo. River 37 757,840 33 426,091 
ap ee 263,006 
State Institutions with High 
OS SEP EES 6 10,408 
. | eee 39 $1,032,186 82 $1,032,186 





* Buchanan County. 

In the distribution of ar. amount comparable 
to the amount available for distribution dur- 
ing the current school year, every county north 
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tricts, aid to weak high school districts, aid to 
consolidated districts, aid for the maintenance 
of rural high schools under the Job special aid 
law, aid to districts establishing special classes 
for defectives, aid to districts enrolling un- 
usual numbers of orphans, special aid for 
negro schools, aids for teacher-training, voca- 
tional education, and physical education, and 
even the cost of the school inspection service 
provided by the State Department of Educa- 
tion and the payment of the state’s share of 
the salaries of county superintendents. Ulti- 
mately, these prior claims took the greater 
part of the state school moneys fund, as will 
appear from the following table, which shows 
the amounts that went for different purposes 
in 1931. 


TABLE 1 
Apportionment of State School Moneys, 1931 
EE ae een $ 437,610.00 
ODRERJME OE OE  —yxy—E 120,137.00 
Special Aid to Consolidated Schools ___- ~~ 1,368,016.00 
Special Aid for Rural High Schools — ~~~ 225,227.00 
ae een 132,954.00 
OO eee ee 44,695.00 
II in ascstsi css auianensinnpcivain aeacenieeiaaban 148,867.10 
ae 202,309.16 
i | ee $2.679,815.26 
III a acca concnigs nmap 1,801,000.00 
ee 90,322.23 


Total amount apnortioned _____________$4,571.137.49 


It is evident from Table 1 that any great 
reduction in the school moneys fund would 
have eliminated the attendance quotas :nd 
necessitated only a partial payment of the 
teacher quotas. This actually would have 
happened in 1933, had no change in the laws 
governing the apportionment of state school 
moneys been made before that time. The total 
amount of state school money available for 
distribution during the school year 1933-34 
was $3,688,057.97. With obligations the same 
as they had been in 1931, this sum would have 
paid only the prior claims and a part of the 
teacher quotas. 


The 1931 School Law 


This result was prevented by the enactment 
in 1931 of a law that made material changes 
in both the method of apportioning state school 
moneys and the regulations governing the pay- 
ment of the amounts apportioned. Under this 
law the fundamental basis for apportionment 
is the teaching unit, which represents both a 
specified number of resident pupils in average 
daily attendance and a teacher actually em- 
ployed. The law guarantees to each school 
district $750.00 for each elementary teaching 
unit and $1000.00 for each high school teach- 
ing unit for which the district qualifies. The 
amount apportioned to each district is the 
difference between the amount the district is 
guaranteed and the amount derived from cer- 
tain specified sources, including the computed 
yield of a tax of 20 cents per $100.00 on the 
assessed valuation of the taxable property in 
the district. Districts in which the amount 
derived from the specified sources exceeds the 





amount guaranteed on the basis of teaching 
units are entitled to teacher quota apportion- 
ments in accordance with the law passed in 
1911 and attendance quota apportionments on 
the basis of 1.3 cents per pupil day. Consoli- 
dated districts may elect to receive apportion- 
ments under the old consolidated aid law as 
amended in 1925. The act also provides for 
apportionments under the laws in force prior 
to 1931, relative to orphans, defectives, and 
school buildings. Additional building aid is 
promised under certain conditions, also trans- 
portation aid up to a specified amount for 
each pupil transported. Finally. the state as- 
sumes the obligation to pay $50.00 per year as 
tuition for each non-resident pupil attending 
high school, if the district of the pupil’s resi- 
dence does not provide high school work of the 
grade for which he or she is prepared. The 
most significant provision of the new law, 
however, is the one that eliminates prior 
claims. When there is not enough money to 
pay all apportionments in full, the same frac- 
tional part of every apportionment is paid. 
Experience Under the 1931 Law 

Despite the fact that the 1931 law was hailed 
at the time of its enactment as one of the 
best in the United States, it has been the 
source of a great amount of grief to school 
administrators, school directors, members of 
the General Assembly, and other state officials, 
solely because of the failure of the state to 
meet in full the obligations which the law im- 
poses on it. During the school year 1932-33, 
the first year in which apportionments were 
made under the new law, by using the money 
accumulating in the school moneys fund dur- 
ing twenty months, the state was able to pay 
approximately 45 per cent of the total appor- 
tionment. The next year it paid approximate- 
ly 30 per cent, and during the current school 
year it seems likely to pay between 40 and 45 
per cent. 

The grief brought to school officials and 
others would be less pronounced if the frac- 
tional payment had the same effect on the 
ability of all districts to maintain schools. 
But such is not the case. 

The principal purpose of the 1931 act was 
to equalize, as far as practicable, the ability 
of districts to maintain schools. Consequently, 
other things being equal, the poorer the dis- 
trict the greater the amount of state aid it 
is entitled to receive. To illustrate the oper- 
ation of the law and the effect of the frac- 
tional payment of the state’s obligations under 
it, we may assume the existence of two rural! 
districts, each maintaining a one-room school. 
One of these districts may be in a rich agri- 
cultural section and have an assessed valua- 
tion of $300,000.00, while the other may be in 
a poor section and have an assessed valuation 
of only $30,000.00. Each district is guaran- 
teed $750.00 with which to maintain its school, 
if it levies a tax of at least 20 cents on the 
$100.00 for school purposes. The 20 cent tax in 
the first district will raise $600.00, and, if the 
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district gets $40 from the tax on public utili- 
ties and from the county and township school 
funds, it receives an equalization apportion- 
ment of $110.00. If the state pays only 40 
per cent of its obligation to this district, the 
district loses only $66.00, and still has $684.00 
with which to maintain a school without in- 
creasing its tax levy above 20 cents. In the 
other district, however, a 20 cent tax will pro- 
duce only $60.00, and, if the district gets not 
more than $40.00 from all other sources, ex- 
clusive of state aid, the state owes it $650.00; 
and if it pays only 40 per cent of its obliga- 
tion, the district loses $390.00. This leaves 
only $360.00 for school purposes. The dis- 
trict may, of course, increase its school tax 
rate to the constitutional limit of 65 cents 
per $100.00 of assessed valuation and thereby 
raise an additional $135.00. It then has $495.00 
with which to maintain a school while the 
other district has $684.00. Moreover, the dis- 
trict with $495.00 for school purposes has a 
tax rate of 65 cents, while the district with 
$684.00 for school purposes has only a 20 cent 
school tax rate. While these two districts 
represent extremes, they are typical of large 
numbers of rural districts in the state. There 
is one county in the south part of the state 
in which the average of the assessed valua- 
tions of all rural school districts is approxi- 
mately $25,000.00 per teacher employed. There 
is another county in the north part of the state 
in which the average of the assessed valua- 
tions of all rural school districts is more than 
$250,000.00 per teacher employed. 

Very much the same relative conditions ex- 
ist in the high school districts of the state. 
In the wealthiest high school districts the 
assessed valuation per teaching unit ranges 
between $200,000.00 and $350,000.00, while in 
some of the poorer districts the assessed valu- 
ation per teaching unit ranges between $30,- 
000.00 and $50,000.00. Manifestly, a small 
fractional payment of the state’s obligation to 
these districts has little effect on the ability 
of the wealthier ones to maintain schools, but 
it greatly handicaps the poorer ones. More- 
over, a great many high school districts admit 
large numbers of non-resident pupils to their 
high schools, expecting to receive from the 
state $50.00 for each such pupil in average 
daily attendance. So far, however, they have 
been disappointed in this expectation. For the 
school year 1931-32, the state paid, from the 
school moneys fund, approximately $22.50 per 
pupil. For the school year 1932-33, it paid ap- 
proximately $15.00 per pupil. For the school 
year 1933-34, it will pay between $20.00 and 
$25.00 per pupil. The General Assembly has 
made deficiency appropriations to cover all the 
deficiency for the school year 1931-32 and a 
part of the deficiency for the school year 1932- 
33, but so far, however, only the deficiency for 
the school] year 1931-32 has been paid. 

Such in brief, is the history of state aid to 
public schools in Missouri and the dilemma to 
which the events narrated have led, a dilemma 


from which a way of escape should be found 
at once in order to safeguard the welfare of 
our public schools and preserve the integrity 
of the state. 
SUGGESTED WAYS OF ESCAPE FROM 
THE PRESENT DILEMMA 

Several ways of escape from this dilemma 
have been suggested, each of which should be 
examined with care, in order to discover where 
it is likely to lead. We do not want to move 
from one embarrassing position into another 
position equally embarrassing or fraught with 
greater danger to our public school system. 
The following have been suggested as possible 
ways of escape: (1) the repeal of the 1931 
school law and the re-enactment of the laws it 
replaced; (2) an increase in the tax rate used 
as the basis for calculating equalization 
quotas, preferably to 40 cents, in order to les- 
sen the state’s obligations under the law and 
thereby increase the percentage of payment: 
(3) the raising of sufficient revenue to finance 
the law in its present form: (4) provision for 
extra payments to weak districts to enable 
them to maintain schools for the required 
terms, such payments to come from new or 
added revenue and to continue until the law 
is adequately financed. 

FACTS RELATIVE TO PROPOSALS 
1. A Return of the Old Aid Laws 

If the amount of money likely to be avail- 
able in the school moneys fund for the cur- 
rent school year were distributed in accord- 
ance with the laws which the 1931 law re- 
placed, 76 counties would be given less, while 
388 counties and the City of St. Louis would 
be given more, than they are entitled to re- 
ceive under the provisions of the 1931 law. 
The total amount of money that would be 
thrown into different sections of the state by 
a change from one of these two apportion- 
ment plans to the other is approximately 21 
per cent of the amount available for distribu- 
tion, which is here assumed to be $4,990,562, 
or approximately twice the amount distributed 
in August of this year. With this amount 
available, Table 2 shows the shifts of money 
that would be made by a change from the 
present plan of apportionment to the plan in 
use immediately before the 1931 law was en- 
acted. 

TABLE 2 

Effect That a Change to the Old Apportionment Laws 


Would Have Had on the Distribution of State 
School Moneys for the Current School Year 








Units Affected More Under Less Under 
Old Laws Old Laws 
No. No. 


Units Amount Units Amount 
Counties North of Mo. River 1* $11,340 43 $595,687 








Counties South of Mo. River 37 757,840 33 426,091 
ap ee 263,006 
State Institutions with High 
OS SEP EES 6 10,408 
. | eee 39 $1,032,186 82 $1,032,186 





* Buchanan County. 

In the distribution of ar. amount comparable 
to the amount available for distribution dur- 
ing the current school year, every county north 
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of the Missouri River, except Buchanan, and 
87 counties south of the river. would lose by 
a return to the old aid laws. Under the same 
conditions, the City of St. Louis and three 
groups of counties would gain. These groups 
include Jackson. Buchanan, and St. Louis Coun- 
ties, which are largely urban; Dunklin, Missis- 
sippi, New Madrid, Pemiscot, and Scott Coun- 
ties, which contain most of the large consoli- 
dated districts in the state; and 30 counties in 
the Ozark region, where large numbers of rural 
districts could qualify for special aid. 

With a larger amount for distribution than 
is likely to be available this year, a reversion 
to the old aid laws would produce the same 
general effect as that shown in Table 2. Not 
so, however, with a smaller amount. As the 
amount of money available for distribution 
diminishes, the advantage which the old aid 
laws seem to give Buchanan, Jackson and St. 
Louis Counties and St. Louis City also dimin- 
ishes. If the amount available for distribu- 
tion during the school year 1933-34 had been 
distributed in accordance with the old laws, 
Buchanan, Jackson and St. Louis Counties 
would have received less than they did re- 
ceive. The old laws anparently would still 
have given St. Louis Citv a slirht advantage, 
but that advantage would tend to disapnear if 
the amount available for distribution fell he- 
low the amount distributed during the school 
vear 1933-34. With slichtly less than $3.000.- 
000 available for distribution under the old aid 
laws, the three counties mentioned and the City 
of St. Louis would get very little. for the 
reason that most of the aid for which thev 
could qualify would be teacher and attend- 
ance auotas, both of which were residual as 
regards nayment. 

2. A’ Change to a 40 Cent Tax Base for 
Equalization 

Regardless of the amount of money avail- 
able for distribution, the effect of a change 
from the present 20 cent tax to a 40 cent tax 
as the basis for eaualization would he similar 
to the effect shown in Table 2. The exact 
effect produced bv such a change when the 
amount available for distribution is approxi- 
mately the amount available this school vear 
is shown by Table 3. This table presents data 
derived from the calculation of nossible pav- 
ments in accordance with apnortionments made 
for the current school year on both the 20 cent 
and 40 cent tax bases. The amount used in 
caleculatine the possible pavments was the 
same as the amount used in deriving the data 
for Table 2: namely. $4.990.562. 

Of the 44 counties north of the Missouri 
River, 42 would lose by a change from the 
present 20 cent tax to a 40 cent tax as the 
basis for equalization. Two counties, Buchan. 
an and St. Louis, for which gains are shown 
in Table 2, would lose by a change to a 40 
cent tax base. Seven counties. Bollinger, Dade, 
Hickorv. Lawrence, Polk, St. Clair, and Sulli- 
van. which would lose under the conditions as- 
sumed in the construction of Table 2 would 


TABLE 3 
Effect That a Change to a 40c Tax Base Would Have 
Had on the Distribution of State School Moneys 
for the Current School Year 





More on Less on 
40c Tax Base 40c Tax Base 


No. No. 
Units Amount Units Amount 


Counties North of Mo. River* 1** $304 42 $175,568 


Units Affected 











Counties South of Mo. River 42 263,888 28 158,180 
SE ee 1 66,190 
State Institutions with High 
a 6 2,696 
eae 50 $333.748 70 $333,748 





* St. Charles County would neither gain nor lose. 
** Sullivan County. 





gain by a change to a 40 cent tax base for 
equalization. Neither of the changes so far 
discussed, however, would affect greatly the 
amount of money payable to any one of these 
counties. 

A change from the present 20 cent tax to a 
40 cent tax as the basis for eaualization would 
onerate to the advantage of three classes of 
districts, with any given amount of monev 
available for distribution: namely, districts 
that aualify for teacher and attendance aunotas, 
districts that receive aid under the provisions 
of the old consolidation law. and districts that. 
heeause of low valuations. aualify for relative- 
ly large equalization cuotas. 

The proposal that the tax rate used as the 
basis for calculating equalization quotas be 
increased from 20 cents to 40 cents grew out 
of the belief that such a change in the pro- 
visions of the 1931 law would reduce the 
state’s obligation to a point where the addition 
of a relatively small amount of monev to the 
amount now in the school moneys fund would 
make possible the pavment of all apnortion- 
ments in full. That this belief was not well 
founded is shown bv the figures in Table 4. 

TABLE 4 


Apportionment cf State School Moneys for the School 
Year 1934-35 











Types of Aid Total Amounts Apportioned 

20 Cent 40 Cent 

Tax Base Tax Base 

Teacher and Attendance _____ $1,020,026 $1,369,276 
Equalization —~.......____ 8,157,545 5,198,066 
Consolidated District ..____~_ 1,251,687 1,418,179 
High School Tuition ________ 1,320.392 1,320.392 
Special Classes for Defectives 108,161 108,161 
Tuition for Orphans ________ 37,274 37,274 
Erection of School Buildings _ 2.000 2.000 
a $11,897,085 $9,453,348 








Note.—In order to insure approximate accuracy in the 
calculations, apportionments on the 40 cent tax basis 
were made for both the school years. 1933-34 and 1934- 
35. The totals for the former year were as follows: 
20 cent tax base, $11,782,173; 40 cent tax base, $9,- 
338,646. For each year, the total apportionment on the 
40 cent tax base is approximately 79 per cent of the 
apportionment on the 20 cent tax base. This close 
agreement would seem to indicate that the apportionment 
on the 40 cent tax base as shown in Table 4 is approxi- 
mately correct. 


Even with apportionments made on the basis 
of a 40 cent tax, the amount of money required 
to pay the apportionments in full would be 
almost double the amount now flowing into 
the school moneys fund. The payment made 
in August of this year was 20.97 plus per cent 
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of the apportionment on a 20 cent tax base. 
The same money used to make this payment 
would have paid 26.39 plus per cent of the ap- 
portionment on a 40 cent tax base. If the 
amount of money available for the March pay- 
ment is approximately the same as the amount 
distributed in August, the total payment for 
the year will be approximately 42 per cent of 
the apportionment on a 20 cent tax base, and 
would be approximately 53 per cent of an ap- 
portionment on a 40 cent tax base. Table 5 
shows how the money used in the August pay- 
ment was distributed and how it would have 
been distributed if the apportionment had been 
made on a 40 cent tax base. 

TABLE 5 


Actual and Possible Payments from the School Moneys 
Fund August, 1934 














Types ot Aid Total Amounts Payable 
20 Cent 40 Cent 

Tax Base Tax Base 

Teacher and Attendance -... $ 213,940 $ 361,431 
(aE 1,710,955 1,372,068 
Consolidated Districts ~~ 262,527 374,339 
High School Tuition ~~ 216,957 348,627 
Orphans and Defectives ~~-~-~ 30,503 35,588 
School Buildings ~~ ~~~ 41y 628 
TE. c.cmcnnaunnanme 2,496,251 $2,495,281 





It is evident from the data presented in 
Tables 4 and 5 that a mere doubling of the 
tax rate used as the basis for equalization, 
without any other changes in the provisions of 
the 1lysl law, would not serve the purpose 
back ot the proposal. ‘here are other changes, 
however, that would be amply justined, if the 
suggested Change in the tax base were made. 
‘his change would reduce the total apportion- 
ment to aistricts qualitying for equalization 
aid by approximately 3o per cent. A reduc- 
tion in the attendance guarantee to districts 
qualitying tor teacher and attendance aid from 
18 cents a day to .3 of a cent a day would 
make a reduction in the total apportionment 
on the teacher and attendance base of approxi- 
mately 54 per cent. Aliso, the removal of the 
privuege tnat consolidated districts have of 
choosing to receive aid under the provisions of 
the old consolidation law, so as to place these 
districts in the same class with those that re- 
celve equalization aid, would eitect a reduction 
ot approximately 3% per cent in the total 
amount now apportioned as ald under the oid 
consolidation law. ‘Lhis suggested reduction 
in the guarantees to districts receiving teacher 
and attendance aid would total approximately 
$404,4UU; and the suggested change with re- 
spect to the apportionment of aid to consoli- 
dated districts would reduce the total amount 
apportioned to such districts by approximately 
$407,000. Furthermore, a change in the pro- 
visions of the law with respect to the payment 
of high school tuition, that seemingly would 
be justified if the other changes are made, 
would reduce the states total tuition obliga- 
tion by approximately $250,000. The sum of 
the amounts just mentioned, $463,400, $467,000 
and $250,000, is $1,180,400. If that amount is 
subtracted from the total apportionment on the 


40 cent tax base as shown in Table 4, the re- 
mainder is $8,273,348, as against the present 
obligation of $11,897,085. 
3. Full Payment Under the 1931 Law 

Few facts need to be presented in relation 
to this proposal. For the school year 1932-33, 
the first year apportionments were made under 
the 1931 law, the total amount of state aid due 
the schools was approximately $10,000,000. by 
using the revenue accumulating in the school 
moneys fund during 20 months, and counting 
free textbook money received, as part pay- 
ment to districts qualifying for equalization 
quotas, but not to districts qualifying for 
either teacher and attendance quotas or special 
aid under the old consolidation law, the state 
was able to pay approximately 45 per cent of 
the amount due the schools. For the school 
year 1933-34, the state’s total obligation under 
the law was a little more than $11,782,000, of 
which 29.52 per cent was paid. For the cur- 
rent school year, the state’s total obligation is 
approximately $11,900,000, and the payment 
seems likely to be between 40 and 45 per cent. 
Full payment of the state’s obligation under 
the 1¥31 law would have meant, for the school 
year 1932-33, that every district would have 
been given more than twice the amount of 
state aid it actually received; for the school 
year 1933-34, that state aid to every district 
would have been more than three times what 
it actually was; and, for the current school 
year, that every district would have been given 
more than double the amount it will receive. 
‘hese additional amounts of state aid doubt- 
less would have kept most of the school dis- 
tricts of the State out of financial diltticulties 
during these times of stress. Furthermore, 
these additions certainly would have enabled 
many districts to reduce their tax rates with- 
out impairing the efliciency of their schools. 

in view of the advantages that would accrue 
from full payment of the state’s obligations 
under the 1931 school law, many people won- 
der why the General Assembly has not made 
provision for tull payment. ‘The reason prob- 
ably is to be found in the failure of the people 
of the state to understand what full payment 
would mean. For, as a rule, legislators do 
what they think their constituents want them 
to do. ‘Lhat the people of some other states 
take a view of this matter different from that 
taken by the people of Missouri is indicated 
by the tact that they provide much more state 
money for public school support than is pro- 
vided in Missouri. In four states, Louisiana 
in 1932-33 and Minnesota, Indiana, and Penn- 
sylvania in 1933-34, state contributions to pub- 
lic school support were as follows: Minnesota, 
$9,912,415, or $3.866 per capita; Indiana, $14,- 
636,196, or $4.519 per capita; Pennsylvania, 
$30,786,563, or $3.196 per capita; Louisiana, 
$6,772,495, or $3.473 per capita. Had Missouri 


made the same per capita contribution as Min- 
nesota, the contribution would have been $14,- 
031,133; the same as Indiana, $16,401,109; the 
same as Pennsylvania, $11,599,457; the same 
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of the Missouri River, except Buchanan, and 
87 counties south of the river. would lose by 
a return to the old aid laws. Under the same 
conditions, the City of St. Louis and three 
groups of counties would gain. These groups 
include Jackson. Buchanan, and St. Louis Coun- 
ties, which are largely urban; Dunklin, Missis- 
sippi, New Madrid, Pemiscot, and Scott Coun- 
ties, which contain most of the large consoli- 
dated districts in the state; and 30 counties in 
the Ozark region, where large numbers of rural 
districts could qualify for special aid. 

With a larger amount for distribution than 
is likely to be available this year, a reversion 
to the old aid laws would produce the same 
general effect as that shown in Table 2. Not 
so, however, with a smaller amount. As the 
amount of money available for distribution 
diminishes, the advantage which the old aid 
laws seem to give Buchanan, Jackson and St. 
Louis Counties and St. Louis City also dimin- 
ishes. If the amount available for distribu- 
tion during the school year 1933-34 had been 
distributed in accordance with the old laws, 
Buchanan, Jackson and St. Louis Counties 
would have received less than they did re- 
ceive. The old laws anparently would still 
have given St. Louis Citv a slirht advantage, 
but that advantage would tend to disapnear if 
the amount available for distribution fell he- 
low the amount distributed during the school 
vear 1933-34. With slichtly less than $3.000.- 
000 available for distribution under the old aid 
laws, the three counties mentioned and the City 
of St. Louis would get very little. for the 
reason that most of the aid for which thev 
could qualify would be teacher and attend- 
ance auotas, both of which were residual as 
regards nayment. 

2. A’ Change to a 40 Cent Tax Base for 
Equalization 

Regardless of the amount of money avail- 
able for distribution, the effect of a change 
from the present 20 cent tax to a 40 cent tax 
as the basis for eaualization would he similar 
to the effect shown in Table 2. The exact 
effect produced bv such a change when the 
amount available for distribution is approxi- 
mately the amount available this school vear 
is shown by Table 3. This table presents data 
derived from the calculation of nossible pav- 
ments in accordance with apnortionments made 
for the current school year on both the 20 cent 
and 40 cent tax bases. The amount used in 
caleculatine the possible pavments was the 
same as the amount used in deriving the data 
for Table 2: namely. $4.990.562. 

Of the 44 counties north of the Missouri 
River, 42 would lose by a change from the 
present 20 cent tax to a 40 cent tax as the 
basis for equalization. Two counties, Buchan. 
an and St. Louis, for which gains are shown 
in Table 2, would lose by a change to a 40 
cent tax base. Seven counties. Bollinger, Dade, 
Hickorv. Lawrence, Polk, St. Clair, and Sulli- 
van. which would lose under the conditions as- 
sumed in the construction of Table 2 would 


TABLE 3 
Effect That a Change to a 40c Tax Base Would Have 
Had on the Distribution of State School Moneys 
for the Current School Year 





More on Less on 
40c Tax Base 40c Tax Base 


No. No. 
Units Amount Units Amount 


Counties North of Mo. River* 1** $304 42 $175,568 


Units Affected 











Counties South of Mo. River 42 263,888 28 158,180 
SE ee 1 66,190 
State Institutions with High 
a 6 2,696 
eae 50 $333.748 70 $333,748 





* St. Charles County would neither gain nor lose. 
** Sullivan County. 





gain by a change to a 40 cent tax base for 
equalization. Neither of the changes so far 
discussed, however, would affect greatly the 
amount of money payable to any one of these 
counties. 

A change from the present 20 cent tax to a 
40 cent tax as the basis for eaualization would 
onerate to the advantage of three classes of 
districts, with any given amount of monev 
available for distribution: namely, districts 
that aualify for teacher and attendance aunotas, 
districts that receive aid under the provisions 
of the old consolidation law. and districts that. 
heeause of low valuations. aualify for relative- 
ly large equalization cuotas. 

The proposal that the tax rate used as the 
basis for calculating equalization quotas be 
increased from 20 cents to 40 cents grew out 
of the belief that such a change in the pro- 
visions of the 1931 law would reduce the 
state’s obligation to a point where the addition 
of a relatively small amount of monev to the 
amount now in the school moneys fund would 
make possible the pavment of all apnortion- 
ments in full. That this belief was not well 
founded is shown bv the figures in Table 4. 

TABLE 4 


Apportionment cf State School Moneys for the School 
Year 1934-35 











Types of Aid Total Amounts Apportioned 

20 Cent 40 Cent 

Tax Base Tax Base 

Teacher and Attendance _____ $1,020,026 $1,369,276 
Equalization —~.......____ 8,157,545 5,198,066 
Consolidated District ..____~_ 1,251,687 1,418,179 
High School Tuition ________ 1,320.392 1,320.392 
Special Classes for Defectives 108,161 108,161 
Tuition for Orphans ________ 37,274 37,274 
Erection of School Buildings _ 2.000 2.000 
a $11,897,085 $9,453,348 








Note.—In order to insure approximate accuracy in the 
calculations, apportionments on the 40 cent tax basis 
were made for both the school years. 1933-34 and 1934- 
35. The totals for the former year were as follows: 
20 cent tax base, $11,782,173; 40 cent tax base, $9,- 
338,646. For each year, the total apportionment on the 
40 cent tax base is approximately 79 per cent of the 
apportionment on the 20 cent tax base. This close 
agreement would seem to indicate that the apportionment 
on the 40 cent tax base as shown in Table 4 is approxi- 
mately correct. 


Even with apportionments made on the basis 
of a 40 cent tax, the amount of money required 
to pay the apportionments in full would be 
almost double the amount now flowing into 
the school moneys fund. The payment made 
in August of this year was 20.97 plus per cent 
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of the apportionment on a 20 cent tax base. 
The same money used to make this payment 
would have paid 26.39 plus per cent of the ap- 
portionment on a 40 cent tax base. If the 
amount of money available for the March pay- 
ment is approximately the same as the amount 
distributed in August, the total payment for 
the year will be approximately 42 per cent of 
the apportionment on a 20 cent tax base, and 
would be approximately 53 per cent of an ap- 
portionment on a 40 cent tax base. Table 5 
shows how the money used in the August pay- 
ment was distributed and how it would have 
been distributed if the apportionment had been 
made on a 40 cent tax base. 

TABLE 5 


Actual and Possible Payments from the School Moneys 
Fund August, 1934 














Types ot Aid Total Amounts Payable 
20 Cent 40 Cent 

Tax Base Tax Base 

Teacher and Attendance -... $ 213,940 $ 361,431 
(aE 1,710,955 1,372,068 
Consolidated Districts ~~ 262,527 374,339 
High School Tuition ~~ 216,957 348,627 
Orphans and Defectives ~~-~-~ 30,503 35,588 
School Buildings ~~ ~~~ 41y 628 
TE. c.cmcnnaunnanme 2,496,251 $2,495,281 





It is evident from the data presented in 
Tables 4 and 5 that a mere doubling of the 
tax rate used as the basis for equalization, 
without any other changes in the provisions of 
the 1lysl law, would not serve the purpose 
back ot the proposal. ‘here are other changes, 
however, that would be amply justined, if the 
suggested Change in the tax base were made. 
‘his change would reduce the total apportion- 
ment to aistricts qualitying for equalization 
aid by approximately 3o per cent. A reduc- 
tion in the attendance guarantee to districts 
qualitying tor teacher and attendance aid from 
18 cents a day to .3 of a cent a day would 
make a reduction in the total apportionment 
on the teacher and attendance base of approxi- 
mately 54 per cent. Aliso, the removal of the 
privuege tnat consolidated districts have of 
choosing to receive aid under the provisions of 
the old consolidation law, so as to place these 
districts in the same class with those that re- 
celve equalization aid, would eitect a reduction 
ot approximately 3% per cent in the total 
amount now apportioned as ald under the oid 
consolidation law. ‘Lhis suggested reduction 
in the guarantees to districts receiving teacher 
and attendance aid would total approximately 
$404,4UU; and the suggested change with re- 
spect to the apportionment of aid to consoli- 
dated districts would reduce the total amount 
apportioned to such districts by approximately 
$407,000. Furthermore, a change in the pro- 
visions of the law with respect to the payment 
of high school tuition, that seemingly would 
be justified if the other changes are made, 
would reduce the states total tuition obliga- 
tion by approximately $250,000. The sum of 
the amounts just mentioned, $463,400, $467,000 
and $250,000, is $1,180,400. If that amount is 
subtracted from the total apportionment on the 


40 cent tax base as shown in Table 4, the re- 
mainder is $8,273,348, as against the present 
obligation of $11,897,085. 
3. Full Payment Under the 1931 Law 

Few facts need to be presented in relation 
to this proposal. For the school year 1932-33, 
the first year apportionments were made under 
the 1931 law, the total amount of state aid due 
the schools was approximately $10,000,000. by 
using the revenue accumulating in the school 
moneys fund during 20 months, and counting 
free textbook money received, as part pay- 
ment to districts qualifying for equalization 
quotas, but not to districts qualifying for 
either teacher and attendance quotas or special 
aid under the old consolidation law, the state 
was able to pay approximately 45 per cent of 
the amount due the schools. For the school 
year 1933-34, the state’s total obligation under 
the law was a little more than $11,782,000, of 
which 29.52 per cent was paid. For the cur- 
rent school year, the state’s total obligation is 
approximately $11,900,000, and the payment 
seems likely to be between 40 and 45 per cent. 
Full payment of the state’s obligation under 
the 1¥31 law would have meant, for the school 
year 1932-33, that every district would have 
been given more than twice the amount of 
state aid it actually received; for the school 
year 1933-34, that state aid to every district 
would have been more than three times what 
it actually was; and, for the current school 
year, that every district would have been given 
more than double the amount it will receive. 
‘hese additional amounts of state aid doubt- 
less would have kept most of the school dis- 
tricts of the State out of financial diltticulties 
during these times of stress. Furthermore, 
these additions certainly would have enabled 
many districts to reduce their tax rates with- 
out impairing the efliciency of their schools. 

in view of the advantages that would accrue 
from full payment of the state’s obligations 
under the 1931 school law, many people won- 
der why the General Assembly has not made 
provision for tull payment. ‘The reason prob- 
ably is to be found in the failure of the people 
of the state to understand what full payment 
would mean. For, as a rule, legislators do 
what they think their constituents want them 
to do. ‘Lhat the people of some other states 
take a view of this matter different from that 
taken by the people of Missouri is indicated 
by the tact that they provide much more state 
money for public school support than is pro- 
vided in Missouri. In four states, Louisiana 
in 1932-33 and Minnesota, Indiana, and Penn- 
sylvania in 1933-34, state contributions to pub- 
lic school support were as follows: Minnesota, 
$9,912,415, or $3.866 per capita; Indiana, $14,- 
636,196, or $4.519 per capita; Pennsylvania, 
$30,786,563, or $3.196 per capita; Louisiana, 
$6,772,495, or $3.473 per capita. Had Missouri 


made the same per capita contribution as Min- 
nesota, the contribution would have been $14,- 
031,133; the same as Indiana, $16,401,109; the 
same as Pennsylvania, $11,599,457; the same 
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as Louisiana, $12,235,379. The amount re- 
quired to pay Missouri’s obligation in full for 
the school year 1933-34 was $11,782,173, a less 
amount than a contribution comparable to 
that made by Minnesota, Indiana, or Louisiana 
would have meant, and only a slightly greater 
amount than a contribution comparable to that 
made by Pennsylvania would have meant. 
Many other states are making much greater 
per capita contributions to public school sup- 
port than Missouri, but it is not necessary to 
cite all of them in order to show that Missouri 
would be doing nothing unusual if the General 
Assembly made provision for financing in full 
the 1931 school law. 
4. The Emergency Fund Proposal 

The last of the four proposals mentioned as 
possible ways of escape from the present 
dilemma was suggested by those who favor 
full payment of the state’s obligation under 
the 1931 law in practically its present form, 
but realize that tull payment can not be pro- 
vided for in time to remedy conditions during 
the current school year. Consequently, they 
propose the creation, out of new revenue, of a 
special emergency iund to be used in extend- 
Ing additionai aid to those districts that are 
handicapped most because of only partiai pay- 
ment oi the state’s obligation under the 1931 
law. 

‘Lhe reason for this proposal is obvious. Ex- 
perience has taught that districts with unpaia 
tuition accounts demand and get from the Gen- 
eral Assembly deticiency appropriations to oit- 
set those accounts; also that delay in the pay- 
ment of such appropriations causes financial 
distress in many districts and a great deal of 
worry to schooi board members and tnose state 
olucials who are responsible for the release of 
stace revenue. t'uritnermore, there are many 
uisuictis Wilh Such 1lOW Valuations that the 
yield of a reasonable school tax together with 
ithe revenue coming trom all other sources Is 
nec enougn LO Maintain a school tor the re- 
quired length of term when the state pays 
only a smaii part of the aid due them, Jfinally, 
there are a iew districts in which orphanages 
are located, the inmates of which attend tune 
public schools under a promise of tuition pay- 
ment by the state. Lo guarantee payment of 
the state’s obligation with respect to higu 
school and orphan tuition, and to extend ad- 
ditional aid to weak districts, are the pur- 
poses back of the suggestion that a special 
emergency fund be created. 

‘he purpose back of this proposal was served 
in part for the school year 1942-33 by the full 
payment of a deficiency appropriation for high 
school tuition payable during that year, but 
the payment came too late to prevent great 
tinancial distress during the following year. 
The purpose was served in part also for the 
school year 1933-34 by the distribution, on a 
relief bases, of more than $500,000 of Federal 
money to schools that, without additional aid 
at that time, would not have been able to con- 
tinue open for the normal term. 


While it is impossible to know, prior to the 
creation of such a fund by the General As- 
sembly, what the amount will be or under what 
conditions it will be disbursed, a careful es- 
timate of the amount required under reason- 
able conditions is certainly justified. Such an 
estimate was made on the assumption that 
provision would be made for paying in full the 
deficiencies relative to high school tuition and 
orphan aid, and for guaranteeing to weak dis- 
tricts a minimum amount per teaching unit 
with which to maintain their schools, upon the 
furnishing of evidence of a reasonable local 
eifort, such effort to be indicated by the levy- 
ing of a tax of at least 40 cents per $100 for 
school support. Upon this assumption, and 
the further assumption that the amount guar- 
anteed to weak districts would be either $600 
and $800 or $525 and $700, for the elementary 
and high school grades respectively, the 
amounts shown in Table 6 were derived from 
the data used in making the regular appor- 
tionment of state school moneys for the cur- 
rent school year. Table 6 shows also the 
amount of Federal Aid distributed during the 
school year 1933-34. 


TABLE 6 

The Special Aid Required to Guarantee the Amounts Per 
Teaching Unit Indicated and the Amount of 
Federal Aid Distributed During the School 
Year 1933-34 

Guarantees per 

Teaching Unit 

Elementary and 

High Schools 





Federal Aid 
Distributed 











Items $600 & $800 $525 & $700 1933-34 
Number of Counties 
Benefited 114 109 76 
Number of Rural Districts 
Benefited 3,205 2,179 895 
Number of H. S. Districts 
Benefited 566 374 845 
Total Districts Benefited 3,771 2,553 1,240 
Total aid to Rural 
Districts $395,384.00 $169,453.00 84,379.43 
Total aid to H. S. 
Districts 545,199.00 268,187.00 $490,973.56 
Total aid to All 
Districts ~~~ $940,583.00 $437,640.00 $575,352.99 





It has been stated that one of the purposes 
back of the sur¢estion that a special emer- 
gency fund be created is to guarantee payment 
of the state’s obligation with respect to high 
school tuition and orphan aid. To accomplish 
that purpose and also give aid to weak dis- 
tricts, the entire emergency fund required 
would be approximately as shown in Table 7. 

TABLE 7 
Emergency Fund Required to Pay Estimated Deficiency 
in High School Tuition and Orphan Aid and to 


Guarantee to Weak Districts Teaching Unit 
Amounts as Shown 


Guarantees per Teaching Unit 
Elementary and High Schodl 














$600 & $800 $525 & $700 

Special Aid to Weak Districts $ 940,583 $ 437,640 
Estimated High School Tuition 

Deficiency 792,235 792,235 

Estimeted Orphan Aid Deficiency 22,364 22,364 

Total Fund Required $1,755,182 $1,252,239 





Cont’d on page 56 
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Increased Cost of Public, Education and The Sales Tax 


By Wayne T. Snyder 


NE FREQUENTLY hears statements ‘o 

the effect that education is costing too 

much. Some of our competent people are 
reporting that we must make drastic reduc- 
tions in the cost of public education because 
they think it is costing more than we are 
getting in return. Can our nation, a nation 
that ranks high among the other nations of 
the world from the standpoints of scientific 
discoveries and inventions, progressive and con- 
structive thinking, industrial accomplishments, 
agricultural achievements, and actual wealth, 
afford to pay for the slight increase that pub- 
lie education is costing it? 

There are three obvious reasons why there 
is an increase in public school cost. They need 
only to be mentioned: First, we have an in- 
creased enrollment in the public schools. It is 
far greater than at any previous time in his- 
tory. Second, the public school costs are af- 
fected by the depreciation in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. And third, we are paying 
for increased efficiency and for increased serv- 
ices in the public schools. 

From 1914 to 1926 there was an increased 
attendance in our public schools of 27.3%. It 
has been greatly increased since 1926. During 
the same period the depreciation in purchas- 
ing power of the dollar was 48.7%. This fluc- 
tuates from year to year. And for the same 
period the increased efficiency of school serv- 
ice was 24%. These facts were taken from 
the National Bureau of Economic Research and 
National Industrial Conference Board. From 
the same source we find that during the period 
from 1914 to 1932 the cost of public educa- 
tion increased from 1.7% to 6.3% of the total 
National income while for the same period 
the cost of the federal government increased 
from 9.2% to 13.8% of the National income. 
In 1917 the federal government cost was 9.93% 
of the National income. During the years 
1918-19-20-21 the federal government cost was 
respectfully 19.74%, 28.2%, 14.2% and 16.7% 
of the National income. 

Can the United States, the nation which can 
with thirty percent of its population produce 
all the necessities and material luxuries that 
all the people have, and who does not have 
a place for its youth under twenty years of 
age to turn except to the school rooms, afford 
the small increase in the cost of public educa- 
tion? Can our nation afford to reduce the 
cost of public education and at the same time 
spend millions for adult education after the 
fashion we now have? Can we afford the in- 
consistency of reducing the efficiency of public 
education and at the same time spend millions 
building and equipping reformatories to attempt 


to give belated education to boy and girls who 
could not be reached in the public schools be- 
cause of insufficient funds? There is conflict 
between policies which call for retrenchment 
in education on the one hand while on the 
other millions are forthcoming to enlighten the 
adult population on the affairs of the govern- 
ment and society. There is incompatibility in 
a system which would reduce the cost of pub- 
lic education and at the same time spend huge 
amounts on the apprehension and punishment 
of criminals who are criminals largely because 
they were misfits in society, and misfits be- 
cause of insufficient education. There is con- 
tradiction between the idea of reducing pub- 
lic school cost which means reducing teachers 
salaries and eliminating teachers, and at the 
same time spending millions putting people 
back to work at a minimum salary. Can we 
afford such conflicts in our ways of thinking? 
Can we afford not to do a thing for which 
there seems to be no satisfying alternative? 

Although there is an increase in the cost of 
public education as well as an increase in the 
cost of government, a small percent of the 
wealth is paying the cost. From reliable 
sources we learn that 80% of all taxes are 
paid by 4% of the Nations’ wealth and 20% 
of the taxes are paid by 96% of the wealth. 
It is reasonable to believe that if this small 
percent of the total wealth pays such a large 
percent of the taxes, we could easily pay the 
increased cost of education by changing our 
system of taxation. Instead of making drastic 
reductions in the cost of public schools we need 
to make drastic changes in our taxation sys- 
tem so that the necessary increased cost may 
be met. 

The General Assembly is now in session and 
they will discuss and vote on many proposed 
propositions, one of which will be increase in 
rate and a permanent continuation of the Sales 
Tax. One-third of the revenue secured by the 
sales tax goes to the public schools of the 
state. During the first nine and one-half 
months of this year, beginning January 15, 
1934, the public schools had received more than 
one million dollars from sales tax receipts. 
This is an insufficient amount and shouid be 
four times as much, which it would have been 
had the special session of the legislature last 
year, provided for a 2% rate instead of the 
present % of 1% rate. 

The Sales Tax is not a poor man’s tax as 
is suggested by many of the corporations and 
utilities of the state. It is not a burden on 
the “poor” public as some of the corporations, 
representatives and senators would try to have 
us believe. It is not an unjust and unneces- 
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as Louisiana, $12,235,379. The amount re- 
quired to pay Missouri’s obligation in full for 
the school year 1933-34 was $11,782,173, a less 
amount than a contribution comparable to 
that made by Minnesota, Indiana, or Louisiana 
would have meant, and only a slightly greater 
amount than a contribution comparable to that 
made by Pennsylvania would have meant. 
Many other states are making much greater 
per capita contributions to public school sup- 
port than Missouri, but it is not necessary to 
cite all of them in order to show that Missouri 
would be doing nothing unusual if the General 
Assembly made provision for financing in full 
the 1931 school law. 
4. The Emergency Fund Proposal 

The last of the four proposals mentioned as 
possible ways of escape from the present 
dilemma was suggested by those who favor 
full payment of the state’s obligation under 
the 1931 law in practically its present form, 
but realize that tull payment can not be pro- 
vided for in time to remedy conditions during 
the current school year. Consequently, they 
propose the creation, out of new revenue, of a 
special emergency iund to be used in extend- 
Ing additionai aid to those districts that are 
handicapped most because of only partiai pay- 
ment oi the state’s obligation under the 1931 
law. 

‘Lhe reason for this proposal is obvious. Ex- 
perience has taught that districts with unpaia 
tuition accounts demand and get from the Gen- 
eral Assembly deticiency appropriations to oit- 
set those accounts; also that delay in the pay- 
ment of such appropriations causes financial 
distress in many districts and a great deal of 
worry to schooi board members and tnose state 
olucials who are responsible for the release of 
stace revenue. t'uritnermore, there are many 
uisuictis Wilh Such 1lOW Valuations that the 
yield of a reasonable school tax together with 
ithe revenue coming trom all other sources Is 
nec enougn LO Maintain a school tor the re- 
quired length of term when the state pays 
only a smaii part of the aid due them, Jfinally, 
there are a iew districts in which orphanages 
are located, the inmates of which attend tune 
public schools under a promise of tuition pay- 
ment by the state. Lo guarantee payment of 
the state’s obligation with respect to higu 
school and orphan tuition, and to extend ad- 
ditional aid to weak districts, are the pur- 
poses back of the suggestion that a special 
emergency fund be created. 

‘he purpose back of this proposal was served 
in part for the school year 1942-33 by the full 
payment of a deficiency appropriation for high 
school tuition payable during that year, but 
the payment came too late to prevent great 
tinancial distress during the following year. 
The purpose was served in part also for the 
school year 1933-34 by the distribution, on a 
relief bases, of more than $500,000 of Federal 
money to schools that, without additional aid 
at that time, would not have been able to con- 
tinue open for the normal term. 


While it is impossible to know, prior to the 
creation of such a fund by the General As- 
sembly, what the amount will be or under what 
conditions it will be disbursed, a careful es- 
timate of the amount required under reason- 
able conditions is certainly justified. Such an 
estimate was made on the assumption that 
provision would be made for paying in full the 
deficiencies relative to high school tuition and 
orphan aid, and for guaranteeing to weak dis- 
tricts a minimum amount per teaching unit 
with which to maintain their schools, upon the 
furnishing of evidence of a reasonable local 
eifort, such effort to be indicated by the levy- 
ing of a tax of at least 40 cents per $100 for 
school support. Upon this assumption, and 
the further assumption that the amount guar- 
anteed to weak districts would be either $600 
and $800 or $525 and $700, for the elementary 
and high school grades respectively, the 
amounts shown in Table 6 were derived from 
the data used in making the regular appor- 
tionment of state school moneys for the cur- 
rent school year. Table 6 shows also the 
amount of Federal Aid distributed during the 
school year 1933-34. 


TABLE 6 

The Special Aid Required to Guarantee the Amounts Per 
Teaching Unit Indicated and the Amount of 
Federal Aid Distributed During the School 
Year 1933-34 

Guarantees per 

Teaching Unit 

Elementary and 

High Schools 





Federal Aid 
Distributed 











Items $600 & $800 $525 & $700 1933-34 
Number of Counties 
Benefited 114 109 76 
Number of Rural Districts 
Benefited 3,205 2,179 895 
Number of H. S. Districts 
Benefited 566 374 845 
Total Districts Benefited 3,771 2,553 1,240 
Total aid to Rural 
Districts $395,384.00 $169,453.00 84,379.43 
Total aid to H. S. 
Districts 545,199.00 268,187.00 $490,973.56 
Total aid to All 
Districts ~~~ $940,583.00 $437,640.00 $575,352.99 





It has been stated that one of the purposes 
back of the sur¢estion that a special emer- 
gency fund be created is to guarantee payment 
of the state’s obligation with respect to high 
school tuition and orphan aid. To accomplish 
that purpose and also give aid to weak dis- 
tricts, the entire emergency fund required 
would be approximately as shown in Table 7. 

TABLE 7 
Emergency Fund Required to Pay Estimated Deficiency 
in High School Tuition and Orphan Aid and to 


Guarantee to Weak Districts Teaching Unit 
Amounts as Shown 


Guarantees per Teaching Unit 
Elementary and High Schodl 














$600 & $800 $525 & $700 

Special Aid to Weak Districts $ 940,583 $ 437,640 
Estimated High School Tuition 

Deficiency 792,235 792,235 

Estimeted Orphan Aid Deficiency 22,364 22,364 

Total Fund Required $1,755,182 $1,252,239 





Cont’d on page 56 
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Increased Cost of Public, Education and The Sales Tax 


By Wayne T. Snyder 


NE FREQUENTLY hears statements ‘o 

the effect that education is costing too 

much. Some of our competent people are 
reporting that we must make drastic reduc- 
tions in the cost of public education because 
they think it is costing more than we are 
getting in return. Can our nation, a nation 
that ranks high among the other nations of 
the world from the standpoints of scientific 
discoveries and inventions, progressive and con- 
structive thinking, industrial accomplishments, 
agricultural achievements, and actual wealth, 
afford to pay for the slight increase that pub- 
lie education is costing it? 

There are three obvious reasons why there 
is an increase in public school cost. They need 
only to be mentioned: First, we have an in- 
creased enrollment in the public schools. It is 
far greater than at any previous time in his- 
tory. Second, the public school costs are af- 
fected by the depreciation in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. And third, we are paying 
for increased efficiency and for increased serv- 
ices in the public schools. 

From 1914 to 1926 there was an increased 
attendance in our public schools of 27.3%. It 
has been greatly increased since 1926. During 
the same period the depreciation in purchas- 
ing power of the dollar was 48.7%. This fluc- 
tuates from year to year. And for the same 
period the increased efficiency of school serv- 
ice was 24%. These facts were taken from 
the National Bureau of Economic Research and 
National Industrial Conference Board. From 
the same source we find that during the period 
from 1914 to 1932 the cost of public educa- 
tion increased from 1.7% to 6.3% of the total 
National income while for the same period 
the cost of the federal government increased 
from 9.2% to 13.8% of the National income. 
In 1917 the federal government cost was 9.93% 
of the National income. During the years 
1918-19-20-21 the federal government cost was 
respectfully 19.74%, 28.2%, 14.2% and 16.7% 
of the National income. 

Can the United States, the nation which can 
with thirty percent of its population produce 
all the necessities and material luxuries that 
all the people have, and who does not have 
a place for its youth under twenty years of 
age to turn except to the school rooms, afford 
the small increase in the cost of public educa- 
tion? Can our nation afford to reduce the 
cost of public education and at the same time 
spend millions for adult education after the 
fashion we now have? Can we afford the in- 
consistency of reducing the efficiency of public 
education and at the same time spend millions 
building and equipping reformatories to attempt 


to give belated education to boy and girls who 
could not be reached in the public schools be- 
cause of insufficient funds? There is conflict 
between policies which call for retrenchment 
in education on the one hand while on the 
other millions are forthcoming to enlighten the 
adult population on the affairs of the govern- 
ment and society. There is incompatibility in 
a system which would reduce the cost of pub- 
lic education and at the same time spend huge 
amounts on the apprehension and punishment 
of criminals who are criminals largely because 
they were misfits in society, and misfits be- 
cause of insufficient education. There is con- 
tradiction between the idea of reducing pub- 
lic school cost which means reducing teachers 
salaries and eliminating teachers, and at the 
same time spending millions putting people 
back to work at a minimum salary. Can we 
afford such conflicts in our ways of thinking? 
Can we afford not to do a thing for which 
there seems to be no satisfying alternative? 

Although there is an increase in the cost of 
public education as well as an increase in the 
cost of government, a small percent of the 
wealth is paying the cost. From reliable 
sources we learn that 80% of all taxes are 
paid by 4% of the Nations’ wealth and 20% 
of the taxes are paid by 96% of the wealth. 
It is reasonable to believe that if this small 
percent of the total wealth pays such a large 
percent of the taxes, we could easily pay the 
increased cost of education by changing our 
system of taxation. Instead of making drastic 
reductions in the cost of public schools we need 
to make drastic changes in our taxation sys- 
tem so that the necessary increased cost may 
be met. 

The General Assembly is now in session and 
they will discuss and vote on many proposed 
propositions, one of which will be increase in 
rate and a permanent continuation of the Sales 
Tax. One-third of the revenue secured by the 
sales tax goes to the public schools of the 
state. During the first nine and one-half 
months of this year, beginning January 15, 
1934, the public schools had received more than 
one million dollars from sales tax receipts. 
This is an insufficient amount and shouid be 
four times as much, which it would have been 
had the special session of the legislature last 
year, provided for a 2% rate instead of the 
present % of 1% rate. 

The Sales Tax is not a poor man’s tax as 
is suggested by many of the corporations and 
utilities of the state. It is not a burden on 
the “poor” public as some of the corporations, 
representatives and senators would try to have 
us believe. It is not an unjust and unneces- 
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sary tax as the lobbyists are trying to con- 
vince the public and the uninformed legislators. 
Who are the opponents to a sales tax? Is the 
poor man fighting it? Is he objecting to 
paying two or three dollars a year on this tax? 
He is not. The opposition to the sales tax is 
coming from another source. The source, with 
its power of concentrated wealth is now busy 
spending considerable amounts to prevent leg- 
islation increasing this tax, and in many cases 
are trying to destroy what we now have. 

The following tables of statistics prepared 
by G. H. Bates, Supervisor of Retailers’ Occu- 
pation Tax Department in the State Auditor’s 
= reveals some interesting and worthwhile 

ata. 


A Sales Tax is a just way of providing the 
necessary money to carry on the obligations of 
a state. It is a tax on the one who buys. 
The more one buys the more tax he pays. The 
bulk of the sales tax receipts comes from the 
sections of the state that can best pay it. For 
instance Hickory County paid a total of $137.31 
sales tax during the month of October. While 
for the same month St. Louis County and 
City paid a total of $110,662.08 and Jackson 
County paid $45,485.30. 

The sales tax is not a tax on the merchants 
but a tax on the public, collected by the re- 
tailer. It behooves every voter in the State 
of Missouri who is not obligated to some cor- 
poration that is opposed to a sales tax to put 


EXHIBIT NUMBER ONE 








From January 15th te October, 1934, inclusive. 











Number of Tax Number of 
1934 taxpayers collected taxpayers Taxcollected Total number Total tax 
Month no protest no protest under protest under protest of taxpayers collected 
I Il Ill IV Vv VI vil 

January . 34,884 $167,848.44 65 $14,496.83 34,949 $182,345.2 
February 35,785 262,289.91 87 24,779.83 35,872 287,069.7 
March 33,262 317,723.20 79 33,207.17 33,341 350,930.3 
April 36,063 323,433.35 124 33,988.37 36,187 357,421.7 
May 37,140 350,909.99 113 33,476.60 37,253 384,386.5 
June 37,402 341,540.02 119 40,219.57 37,521 381,759.5 
July 37,241 291,419.14 96 15,534.51 37,337 306,953.6 
August 40,341 337,419.20 68 36,989.83 40,409 374,409.0 
September 46,238 397,793.76 65 32,005.55 46,303 429,799.3 
October 41,616 349,270.53 51 30,764.48 41,667 380,035.0 
Totals for first 
914 months 1934 379,972 $3,139,647.54 867 $295,462.74 380,839 $3,435,110.2 








It is interesting to note the gradual increase in the total amount paid in. Much of this comes, of 
course, from the facts as shown in Column VI; the gradual increase in number of taxpayers who were 


purposefully or unknowingly evading the tax. 


of how many taxpayers and the amounts paid were paying under protest. 


Columns IV and V are interesting from the standpoint 


Most of the retailers now 


paying under protest will fight further legislation for a sales tax. 








EXHIBIT NUMBER TWO 
Showing collections by industries for month of 
October, 1934. 




















Number of Amount of 
Industry taxpayers tax paid 
Ketall 1ovu group 11,863 $87,230.77 
Appareil group 1,680 26,000.79 
General mercnandise group 4,272 56,278.49 
Automotive group 6,918 34,514.66 
Furniture Group 1,508 13,723.85 
Lumber and building group 1,760 17,402.45 
Agricultural group 797 6,418.92 
Natural resources 156 1,574.89 
Misceilaneous group 8,960 74,106.82 
Admissions 447 9,342.21 
Electricity, water, sewer and gas 283 26,389.66 
‘Yeiephone and telegraph 238 1,255.03 
News and advertising 922 10,938.77 
Laundry and cleaners 600 3,554.88 
Transportation group 1,381 11,700.33 
Outdoor advertising 58 602.49 
TOTALS 41,843 $380,035.01 
Less consolidated returns 176 
TOTALS FOR OCTOBER, 1934: 41,667 $380,035.01 








The data in Table II is for the month of October only. 
It is interesting and informational from the point of 
view of learning what the bulk of such a tax is paid 
on. Approximately 23%. of the total tax is paid on food 
supplies. 


his entire force and influence behind this move- 
ment to see that legislation is enacted which 
will provide for a 2% sales tax. If there is a 
teacher in the state who feels that she needs 
more and better equipment, more supplies, 
more and better books, and an increase in her 


own salary for another year, it is her duty to 
use her influence to get her representative or 
senator to vote for a sales tax. If there is a 
teacher in the state who feels that public edu- 
cation is an absolute necessity and that it is 
not costing too much she should use her own 
good judgment, which undoubtedly is equal to 
or above that of the present-day business man, 
the politician, the banker, the economists or 
any other group—to see that her patrons are 
informed on the need of a sales tax. 

May we unite on this proposition and sup- 
port the state teachers organization in its 
effort to insure us better educational oppor 
tunities ? 
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LEISURE 
CHALLENGES 
THE SCHOOL 


by 


? 


Mabel Dodge 
Holmes 


HE STATUS OF LEISURE is trans- 

formed. That is the assumption with 

which any discussion of the uses of leisure 
must begin. 

Once—not so long ago—leisure was a rare 
and precious thing. The hard-driven toiler 
pondered long on how to spend the precious 
holiday hours of Labor Day or Easter Monday. 
On Sunday only could he rejoice in the sight of 
the winter sunlight or taste summer’s joys by 
an excursion to some beauty spot. Apart 
from such brief interludes, life was work, and 
there was work for all and more than all. 

In those golden days the eager graduate, 
bewildered at the multiplicity of doors to be 
unlocked with the magic key of his diploma, 
had but to make his choice and enter. High 
school and college were the avenues that led 
upward to higher occupational altitudes—levels 
on which could be enjoyed the treasured leis- 
ure that made possible life as well as liveli- 
hood. The lawyer, the teacher, the writer, the 
physician, the clergyman lived in a world of 
books and theatres, music and pictures and 
travel. The office worker of high or low de- 
gree shared to some extent the same privileges 
and amenities. It was the sad uneducated, 
doomed to labor endlessly in mill or store or 
mine, who spent his non-working hours in 
sordid care for mere material comforts or in 
an exhausted sleep. 

Something—be it technology, or the depres- 
sion, or the alphabetical efficiency of the New 
Deal—has changed all this. Leisure is no long- 
er precious; it is the thing of which every- 
body—except the school teacher—has the most. 
It is all to what the graduate, fearful now 
rather than eager, has to look forward. Com- 
mencement is too often the end rather than 
the beginning of work. 

Now, of this leisure, there are two kinds. 
There is the leisure due to shortened hours 
of work and a diminished number of workiag 
days. This, we are told, is the consummation 


devoutly wished by the engineers of the NRA. 
Such a condition of leisure implies an income 
ufficient to finance some of the avocations 
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presumably to be pursued bv tke leisurely. But 
in our precarious time the implication of the 
word is too often an enforced idleness—the 
leisure that brings with it the empty purse. 

It is this second type of leisure that flings 
the challenge to the school. 

For it is an easy matter, comparatively, to 
cultivate in impressionable boys and girls the 
taste for the cultural amenities that a weekly 
stipend can procure. The challenge in this 
connection lies not in the more abundant leis- 
ure, but in the competition of the merely time- 
filling amusements that seem adequate to an 
untrained taste. To discriminate between the 
cheap and the artistic in the theatre; to ap- 
preciate the really valuable and discard the 
merely popular best sellers; to discern the al- 
most invisible line between sentiment and sen- 
timentality in verse; to know the right mo- 
ment at which to turn off the radio; to eschew 
the confession magazines and enjoy the better 
periodicals; to avoid mistaking fifty miles an 
hour on a concrete hithway for communion 
with nature in her visible forms; to refuse to 
identify conversation with the telling of 
risqué stories in dull series or to depend upon 
bridge for the absence of either—these are the 
lessons in taste that conditions today sur- 
rounding our young people make necessary, if 
incidental, part of any curriculum. Any teach- 
er of experience can recall the days when to 
impart such lessons seemed a sufficient achieve- 
ment. 

Even now, surveying the human material 
with which the depression (and a 100 percent 
promotion policy) has filled the lower grades 
of a city high school, that same teacher may be 
pardoned for thinking the inculcation of even 
such rudiments of good taste a herculean task. 
Betty will continue to chew gum over her 
“Not-So-True-Confessions” through all her 
leisure hours; Jimmie will regale his “girl 
friend,” when he stops speeding to wait for 
a traffic light, with the latest racy anecdote; 
and for both a party will consist of gin, jazz, 
and jitters. It is the combination of the Jims 
and Bettys with the whirling complexity of 
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sary tax as the lobbyists are trying to con- 
vince the public and the uninformed legislators. 
Who are the opponents to a sales tax? Is the 
poor man fighting it? Is he objecting to 
paying two or three dollars a year on this tax? 
He is not. The opposition to the sales tax is 
coming from another source. The source, with 
its power of concentrated wealth is now busy 
spending considerable amounts to prevent leg- 
islation increasing this tax, and in many cases 
are trying to destroy what we now have. 

The following tables of statistics prepared 
by G. H. Bates, Supervisor of Retailers’ Occu- 
pation Tax Department in the State Auditor’s 
= reveals some interesting and worthwhile 

ata. 


A Sales Tax is a just way of providing the 
necessary money to carry on the obligations of 
a state. It is a tax on the one who buys. 
The more one buys the more tax he pays. The 
bulk of the sales tax receipts comes from the 
sections of the state that can best pay it. For 
instance Hickory County paid a total of $137.31 
sales tax during the month of October. While 
for the same month St. Louis County and 
City paid a total of $110,662.08 and Jackson 
County paid $45,485.30. 

The sales tax is not a tax on the merchants 
but a tax on the public, collected by the re- 
tailer. It behooves every voter in the State 
of Missouri who is not obligated to some cor- 
poration that is opposed to a sales tax to put 
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From January 15th te October, 1934, inclusive. 











Number of Tax Number of 
1934 taxpayers collected taxpayers Taxcollected Total number Total tax 
Month no protest no protest under protest under protest of taxpayers collected 
I Il Ill IV Vv VI vil 

January . 34,884 $167,848.44 65 $14,496.83 34,949 $182,345.2 
February 35,785 262,289.91 87 24,779.83 35,872 287,069.7 
March 33,262 317,723.20 79 33,207.17 33,341 350,930.3 
April 36,063 323,433.35 124 33,988.37 36,187 357,421.7 
May 37,140 350,909.99 113 33,476.60 37,253 384,386.5 
June 37,402 341,540.02 119 40,219.57 37,521 381,759.5 
July 37,241 291,419.14 96 15,534.51 37,337 306,953.6 
August 40,341 337,419.20 68 36,989.83 40,409 374,409.0 
September 46,238 397,793.76 65 32,005.55 46,303 429,799.3 
October 41,616 349,270.53 51 30,764.48 41,667 380,035.0 
Totals for first 
914 months 1934 379,972 $3,139,647.54 867 $295,462.74 380,839 $3,435,110.2 








It is interesting to note the gradual increase in the total amount paid in. Much of this comes, of 
course, from the facts as shown in Column VI; the gradual increase in number of taxpayers who were 


purposefully or unknowingly evading the tax. 


of how many taxpayers and the amounts paid were paying under protest. 


Columns IV and V are interesting from the standpoint 


Most of the retailers now 


paying under protest will fight further legislation for a sales tax. 
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Number of Amount of 
Industry taxpayers tax paid 
Ketall 1ovu group 11,863 $87,230.77 
Appareil group 1,680 26,000.79 
General mercnandise group 4,272 56,278.49 
Automotive group 6,918 34,514.66 
Furniture Group 1,508 13,723.85 
Lumber and building group 1,760 17,402.45 
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The data in Table II is for the month of October only. 
It is interesting and informational from the point of 
view of learning what the bulk of such a tax is paid 
on. Approximately 23%. of the total tax is paid on food 
supplies. 


his entire force and influence behind this move- 
ment to see that legislation is enacted which 
will provide for a 2% sales tax. If there is a 
teacher in the state who feels that she needs 
more and better equipment, more supplies, 
more and better books, and an increase in her 


own salary for another year, it is her duty to 
use her influence to get her representative or 
senator to vote for a sales tax. If there is a 
teacher in the state who feels that public edu- 
cation is an absolute necessity and that it is 
not costing too much she should use her own 
good judgment, which undoubtedly is equal to 
or above that of the present-day business man, 
the politician, the banker, the economists or 
any other group—to see that her patrons are 
informed on the need of a sales tax. 

May we unite on this proposition and sup- 
port the state teachers organization in its 
effort to insure us better educational oppor 
tunities ? 
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HE STATUS OF LEISURE is trans- 

formed. That is the assumption with 

which any discussion of the uses of leisure 
must begin. 

Once—not so long ago—leisure was a rare 
and precious thing. The hard-driven toiler 
pondered long on how to spend the precious 
holiday hours of Labor Day or Easter Monday. 
On Sunday only could he rejoice in the sight of 
the winter sunlight or taste summer’s joys by 
an excursion to some beauty spot. Apart 
from such brief interludes, life was work, and 
there was work for all and more than all. 

In those golden days the eager graduate, 
bewildered at the multiplicity of doors to be 
unlocked with the magic key of his diploma, 
had but to make his choice and enter. High 
school and college were the avenues that led 
upward to higher occupational altitudes—levels 
on which could be enjoyed the treasured leis- 
ure that made possible life as well as liveli- 
hood. The lawyer, the teacher, the writer, the 
physician, the clergyman lived in a world of 
books and theatres, music and pictures and 
travel. The office worker of high or low de- 
gree shared to some extent the same privileges 
and amenities. It was the sad uneducated, 
doomed to labor endlessly in mill or store or 
mine, who spent his non-working hours in 
sordid care for mere material comforts or in 
an exhausted sleep. 

Something—be it technology, or the depres- 
sion, or the alphabetical efficiency of the New 
Deal—has changed all this. Leisure is no long- 
er precious; it is the thing of which every- 
body—except the school teacher—has the most. 
It is all to what the graduate, fearful now 
rather than eager, has to look forward. Com- 
mencement is too often the end rather than 
the beginning of work. 

Now, of this leisure, there are two kinds. 
There is the leisure due to shortened hours 
of work and a diminished number of workiag 
days. This, we are told, is the consummation 


devoutly wished by the engineers of the NRA. 
Such a condition of leisure implies an income 
ufficient to finance some of the avocations 
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presumably to be pursued bv tke leisurely. But 
in our precarious time the implication of the 
word is too often an enforced idleness—the 
leisure that brings with it the empty purse. 

It is this second type of leisure that flings 
the challenge to the school. 

For it is an easy matter, comparatively, to 
cultivate in impressionable boys and girls the 
taste for the cultural amenities that a weekly 
stipend can procure. The challenge in this 
connection lies not in the more abundant leis- 
ure, but in the competition of the merely time- 
filling amusements that seem adequate to an 
untrained taste. To discriminate between the 
cheap and the artistic in the theatre; to ap- 
preciate the really valuable and discard the 
merely popular best sellers; to discern the al- 
most invisible line between sentiment and sen- 
timentality in verse; to know the right mo- 
ment at which to turn off the radio; to eschew 
the confession magazines and enjoy the better 
periodicals; to avoid mistaking fifty miles an 
hour on a concrete hithway for communion 
with nature in her visible forms; to refuse to 
identify conversation with the telling of 
risqué stories in dull series or to depend upon 
bridge for the absence of either—these are the 
lessons in taste that conditions today sur- 
rounding our young people make necessary, if 
incidental, part of any curriculum. Any teach- 
er of experience can recall the days when to 
impart such lessons seemed a sufficient achieve- 
ment. 

Even now, surveying the human material 
with which the depression (and a 100 percent 
promotion policy) has filled the lower grades 
of a city high school, that same teacher may be 
pardoned for thinking the inculcation of even 
such rudiments of good taste a herculean task. 
Betty will continue to chew gum over her 
“Not-So-True-Confessions” through all her 
leisure hours; Jimmie will regale his “girl 
friend,” when he stops speeding to wait for 
a traffic light, with the latest racy anecdote; 
and for both a party will consist of gin, jazz, 
and jitters. It is the combination of the Jims 
and Bettys with the whirling complexity of 
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modern amusement patterns that constitutes 
one challenge of leisure to the school—a chal- 
lenge threatening enough, yet one that, never- 
theless, can be met. 

It can be met; our leisured and employed 
young folk will have had developed in them, 
during their high school years, some begin- 
nings of cultivated taste. It is not the im- 
provement of these fortunate few that flings 
the gage before the schoolhouse door. For, in 
four years or less, much of the busy high 
school population will be leisured and unem- 
ployed—leisured and penniless. What shall be 
done to train them for a life in which they 
can buy neither books nor cars, movie tickets 
nor radio tubes? The ecraduates under con- 
sideration are not the starving and threadbare 
destitute; they are the potential stenographers, 
mechanics, teachers, engineers, salesmen, fed 
and clothed and sheltered, to be sure, under a 
parental or fraternal roof. but eatine out their 
hearts in idleness while they feel their craft 
slipping awav from their finger tips or oozing 
out of their brains. 

In such a leisure one can keep his soul alive 
onlv if he has endless resources within him- 
self. It is with these resources that the 
school. if it is to justifv its existence, must 
provide its eraduates. It must not merely 
ecuin them with a vocation. not merelv endow 
them with taste for the fine and noble. It 
must fill their mental storehouse with an im- 
nerishable stock of contentment, of imacina- 
tion, of humor, of inventiveness, of abilitv to 
make something out of nothine and the hest 
out of everything. These exiles from felicitv 
must, in the ahsence of Arden’s hrooks. find 
their hooks in the rolling wheels that thunder 
nast their door, in the roof-tons over which, 
rerhans, they sit for hours gazine, in the 
closed. enigmatic faces of the nassine throne 
—all this, of course, if the public lihrarv is so 
far away as to reauire ecarfare. Thev must 
see drama in the lives of their acnuaintances: 
thev must wateh the ereatest of all artists 
naint the skv at sunset. etchine against it a 
tracery of snires or chimnev pots: thev must 
rejoice in the master craftsmanship of the 


spring in “building her house,” in costuming 
her children; they must listen, thrilled, to the 
“ditties of no tone” for which no orchestra is 
needed. 

To train “the inward eye that is the bliss 
of solitude;” to make quickly perceptive of 
things unseen the mind of the bov or girl who 
has been taught hitherto only the practical 
things of every day; to equip the student, too 
often dependent on his teacher for inspiration, 
to keep his own mind alive and his own hands 
efficient while he waits for his turn to come— 
this is the task that confronts the school. 

The graduate of the school that meets the 
challenge will know what to do with an en- 
forced leisure. The stenographer trained to 
staying power will take dictation daily from 
her father, and, if she has no typewriter, will 
transcribe her notes in longhand. The future 
teacher, practicing the patience and control 
that she must some day exemplify before her 
pupils, will make hypothetical lesson plans for 
imaginary classes; the mechanic-to-be can find 
plenty about the house or car to tinker at. 
Any or all of them can keen a diary; some 
few can write—and leisure is God’s gift to 
poets and dreamers. Perhaps the engineer 
must turn farmer, the teacher change to coil- 
winder, the office girl become a waitress. If 
they have within them humor and adaptabil- 
ity, they will suffer these metamorphoses with 
not too bad a grace. And to the resourceful 
all things are resources. 

To train a wilful and undernourished gen- 
eration so that they shall be at once natient 
and resourceful, at the same time imaginative 
and controlled, not only contented but vitally 
wide-awake and energetic: to develov in the 
crude youth that nasses through its doors the 
power to see in leisure, even unwanted leisure. 
an opportunity, and the wisdom to know what 
to do with it—such is the school’s resnonsibil- 
ity; such is the gage of combat that lies upon 
the threshold. 

All of which means that the teacher who 
does not wish to be accessory-after-the-fact to 
the creation of a generation of idlers will have 
less (if any) leisure than ever! 





HERE IS SOMETHING intensely 

beneficial and naturally wholesome 

in such exercises as dancing, phys- 
ical drill in time to music, and singing, in 
so far as they all manifest the marvelous 
interdependence between body and spirit. 
When a chorus of voices is singing, or an 
orchestra of instrumentalists is playing, 
there is the nearest approach to perfect 
unity of action in a number that can be 
imagined among ordinary human beings. 


Every individual performer has to learn 
what is meant by the self-expression of a 
society. The best he can do is to use his 
best efforts in strict subordination to the 
principle of cooperation. This coopera- 
tive effort is not found in anything like 
the same proportion in any game or in- 
tellectval undertaking. 


Edward Lyttleton 
Former Headmaster of Eton 
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Social Experimentation 


in Soviet Russia 


By Dr. E. A. Ross, 

An authority discusses economics, 
industry, education, religion and 
marriage in the world’s most interesting 
social experiment. 





ADAM PRESIDENT: You may wonder 

why I am speaking on this particular 

subject. I suggested it. I suggested it 
because there has been such an elaborate en- 
deavor to mislead the American people about 
what was happening to ninety per cent of our 
humanity. 

Now I haven’t the slightest object of per- 
suading anybody in this country to follow the 
path of Soviet Russia. I am not suggesting 
that there is anything in it that we ought to 
consider adopting. It will be several years yet 
before we shall be sure of the out-working of 
their bold experimentation and so the sole 
basis of my exposé here is that intelligent 
Americans have a right to be acquainted with 
the truth about the most daring and far- 
reaching experiment involving 170,000,000 
people that has ever been undertaken on this 
planet. 

First, about their economic system. I was 
an economist for seven years and a fairly 
orthodox economist, and we always predicted 
that under Socialism there would not be ade- 
quate incentive for people to serve themselves 
and do their best. Therefore, the machinery 
would run down like a watch when the spring 
has become too weak. Well, I found over 
there precisely that tendency apparent, but 
they have ingeniously devised certain things 
to counteract that tendency. It is perfectly 
true that not long ago there were a great many 
workers with a seven hour day delivering about 
five hours of honest effort and I did see work- 
ers taking their leisure, smoking two or three 
cigarettes, and chatting comfortably with their 
fellows and taking out five or eight minutes 
that you would not see in the American shop. 
But this has happened. Thev have gone over 
to piece payment largely. At one time they 
said, “That is a device of the capitalists to 
wring the last drop of effort out of us. We 
will have none of it.” And now they have 
come over until eighty ner cent or eightv-five 
per cent of all the workers in Soviet Russia 
are paid by the niece. And whenever the na- 
ture of the work admits of it. thev are paid 
on that basis. Here are a couple of men who 
are operating a riveting hammer and heading 
up rivets and they are naid so much per rivet. 

Well, another thing they have done is to 
extend “socialist competition.” Never in all 
history has there been such an appeal to the 
spirit of emulation as you can find today. 
Lenin had great faith in the possibilities of 
socialistic competition, stirring people up to 
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do as much as can be wrung from them now 
under the alternative system of deliver or get 
fired at once. You will find that one factory, 
say a woolen mill, will challenge another 
woolen mill as to what can be turned out in 
the course of the next six months. They will 
say, “We will undertake to beat you along 
such and such lines.” One gang in a steel 
mill will challenge a corresponding gang in 
another mill or even in the same mill to en- 
gage in socialistic competition. They don’t 
have to have the same numbers. The measure 
may be per capita output. So in many cases 
you find certain competitions arresting the at- 
tention of the public all over Russia, all Rus- 
sia looking on from the side-lines and cheer- 
ing, just like the public looks on here at a 
football game which has no practical signif- 
icance whatever to any of the on-lookers. Here 
vou have all Russia looking on and cheering 
the rivalry of two steel mills, or two tractor 
plants, or two assembling gangs in tractor 
works to see which can beat and they all bene- 
fit. Whichever side beats the general public 
is going to get that particular thing on better 
terms than formerly. 


Another thing is the “wall newspaper.” In 
every workshop. hundreds and thousands of 
workshops, you have a certain space set aside 
and the committee puts up a wall newspaper 
with colored cravons and it has vot to stav 
there a week. Nobody must touch it. And 
they hit off or deride or ridicule or jolly and 
kid the fellows who were slackine, by name 
even. And so the most obvious slackers, the 
ones who are taking too much time out to 
smoke cigarettes and have a little chat, they 
find themselves the obiects of general atten- 
tion. So the workers themselves—I mean the 
ones with a sense of responsibilitv—are organ- 
izine and applying leverage to those who do 
not have a sense of resnonsibility and jackine 
them all un to something like a decent level 
or verformance. 

You find a somewhat similar situation in 
the matter of drink. Russia hasn’t undertaken 
absolutely to bar the public away from alco- 
holic beverages. We tried it and we failed, I 
am sorry to say. But what do thev do? Here 
is a man who has shown the inflvence of 
intoxicants on the grounds, on the job, again 
and again. There is a pay office shaped like 
a huge whiskey bottle, and he can’t get his 
pay at the ordinary office; he has to go to this 
whiskey bottle and his money will be handed 
out to him through a little window. And so 
he is mortified by apparently being a slave of 


the bottle. 
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modern amusement patterns that constitutes 
one challenge of leisure to the school—a chal- 
lenge threatening enough, yet one that, never- 
theless, can be met. 

It can be met; our leisured and employed 
young folk will have had developed in them, 
during their high school years, some begin- 
nings of cultivated taste. It is not the im- 
provement of these fortunate few that flings 
the gage before the schoolhouse door. For, in 
four years or less, much of the busy high 
school population will be leisured and unem- 
ployed—leisured and penniless. What shall be 
done to train them for a life in which they 
can buy neither books nor cars, movie tickets 
nor radio tubes? The ecraduates under con- 
sideration are not the starving and threadbare 
destitute; they are the potential stenographers, 
mechanics, teachers, engineers, salesmen, fed 
and clothed and sheltered, to be sure, under a 
parental or fraternal roof. but eatine out their 
hearts in idleness while they feel their craft 
slipping awav from their finger tips or oozing 
out of their brains. 

In such a leisure one can keep his soul alive 
onlv if he has endless resources within him- 
self. It is with these resources that the 
school. if it is to justifv its existence, must 
provide its eraduates. It must not merely 
ecuin them with a vocation. not merelv endow 
them with taste for the fine and noble. It 
must fill their mental storehouse with an im- 
nerishable stock of contentment, of imacina- 
tion, of humor, of inventiveness, of abilitv to 
make something out of nothine and the hest 
out of everything. These exiles from felicitv 
must, in the ahsence of Arden’s hrooks. find 
their hooks in the rolling wheels that thunder 
nast their door, in the roof-tons over which, 
rerhans, they sit for hours gazine, in the 
closed. enigmatic faces of the nassine throne 
—all this, of course, if the public lihrarv is so 
far away as to reauire ecarfare. Thev must 
see drama in the lives of their acnuaintances: 
thev must wateh the ereatest of all artists 
naint the skv at sunset. etchine against it a 
tracery of snires or chimnev pots: thev must 
rejoice in the master craftsmanship of the 


spring in “building her house,” in costuming 
her children; they must listen, thrilled, to the 
“ditties of no tone” for which no orchestra is 
needed. 

To train “the inward eye that is the bliss 
of solitude;” to make quickly perceptive of 
things unseen the mind of the bov or girl who 
has been taught hitherto only the practical 
things of every day; to equip the student, too 
often dependent on his teacher for inspiration, 
to keep his own mind alive and his own hands 
efficient while he waits for his turn to come— 
this is the task that confronts the school. 

The graduate of the school that meets the 
challenge will know what to do with an en- 
forced leisure. The stenographer trained to 
staying power will take dictation daily from 
her father, and, if she has no typewriter, will 
transcribe her notes in longhand. The future 
teacher, practicing the patience and control 
that she must some day exemplify before her 
pupils, will make hypothetical lesson plans for 
imaginary classes; the mechanic-to-be can find 
plenty about the house or car to tinker at. 
Any or all of them can keen a diary; some 
few can write—and leisure is God’s gift to 
poets and dreamers. Perhaps the engineer 
must turn farmer, the teacher change to coil- 
winder, the office girl become a waitress. If 
they have within them humor and adaptabil- 
ity, they will suffer these metamorphoses with 
not too bad a grace. And to the resourceful 
all things are resources. 

To train a wilful and undernourished gen- 
eration so that they shall be at once natient 
and resourceful, at the same time imaginative 
and controlled, not only contented but vitally 
wide-awake and energetic: to develov in the 
crude youth that nasses through its doors the 
power to see in leisure, even unwanted leisure. 
an opportunity, and the wisdom to know what 
to do with it—such is the school’s resnonsibil- 
ity; such is the gage of combat that lies upon 
the threshold. 

All of which means that the teacher who 
does not wish to be accessory-after-the-fact to 
the creation of a generation of idlers will have 
less (if any) leisure than ever! 





HERE IS SOMETHING intensely 

beneficial and naturally wholesome 

in such exercises as dancing, phys- 
ical drill in time to music, and singing, in 
so far as they all manifest the marvelous 
interdependence between body and spirit. 
When a chorus of voices is singing, or an 
orchestra of instrumentalists is playing, 
there is the nearest approach to perfect 
unity of action in a number that can be 
imagined among ordinary human beings. 


Every individual performer has to learn 
what is meant by the self-expression of a 
society. The best he can do is to use his 
best efforts in strict subordination to the 
principle of cooperation. This coopera- 
tive effort is not found in anything like 
the same proportion in any game or in- 
tellectval undertaking. 


Edward Lyttleton 
Former Headmaster of Eton 
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Social Experimentation 


in Soviet Russia 


By Dr. E. A. Ross, 

An authority discusses economics, 
industry, education, religion and 
marriage in the world’s most interesting 
social experiment. 





ADAM PRESIDENT: You may wonder 

why I am speaking on this particular 

subject. I suggested it. I suggested it 
because there has been such an elaborate en- 
deavor to mislead the American people about 
what was happening to ninety per cent of our 
humanity. 

Now I haven’t the slightest object of per- 
suading anybody in this country to follow the 
path of Soviet Russia. I am not suggesting 
that there is anything in it that we ought to 
consider adopting. It will be several years yet 
before we shall be sure of the out-working of 
their bold experimentation and so the sole 
basis of my exposé here is that intelligent 
Americans have a right to be acquainted with 
the truth about the most daring and far- 
reaching experiment involving 170,000,000 
people that has ever been undertaken on this 
planet. 

First, about their economic system. I was 
an economist for seven years and a fairly 
orthodox economist, and we always predicted 
that under Socialism there would not be ade- 
quate incentive for people to serve themselves 
and do their best. Therefore, the machinery 
would run down like a watch when the spring 
has become too weak. Well, I found over 
there precisely that tendency apparent, but 
they have ingeniously devised certain things 
to counteract that tendency. It is perfectly 
true that not long ago there were a great many 
workers with a seven hour day delivering about 
five hours of honest effort and I did see work- 
ers taking their leisure, smoking two or three 
cigarettes, and chatting comfortably with their 
fellows and taking out five or eight minutes 
that you would not see in the American shop. 
But this has happened. Thev have gone over 
to piece payment largely. At one time they 
said, “That is a device of the capitalists to 
wring the last drop of effort out of us. We 
will have none of it.” And now they have 
come over until eighty ner cent or eightv-five 
per cent of all the workers in Soviet Russia 
are paid by the niece. And whenever the na- 
ture of the work admits of it. thev are paid 
on that basis. Here are a couple of men who 
are operating a riveting hammer and heading 
up rivets and they are naid so much per rivet. 

Well, another thing they have done is to 
extend “socialist competition.” Never in all 
history has there been such an appeal to the 
spirit of emulation as you can find today. 
Lenin had great faith in the possibilities of 
socialistic competition, stirring people up to 
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do as much as can be wrung from them now 
under the alternative system of deliver or get 
fired at once. You will find that one factory, 
say a woolen mill, will challenge another 
woolen mill as to what can be turned out in 
the course of the next six months. They will 
say, “We will undertake to beat you along 
such and such lines.” One gang in a steel 
mill will challenge a corresponding gang in 
another mill or even in the same mill to en- 
gage in socialistic competition. They don’t 
have to have the same numbers. The measure 
may be per capita output. So in many cases 
you find certain competitions arresting the at- 
tention of the public all over Russia, all Rus- 
sia looking on from the side-lines and cheer- 
ing, just like the public looks on here at a 
football game which has no practical signif- 
icance whatever to any of the on-lookers. Here 
vou have all Russia looking on and cheering 
the rivalry of two steel mills, or two tractor 
plants, or two assembling gangs in tractor 
works to see which can beat and they all bene- 
fit. Whichever side beats the general public 
is going to get that particular thing on better 
terms than formerly. 


Another thing is the “wall newspaper.” In 
every workshop. hundreds and thousands of 
workshops, you have a certain space set aside 
and the committee puts up a wall newspaper 
with colored cravons and it has vot to stav 
there a week. Nobody must touch it. And 
they hit off or deride or ridicule or jolly and 
kid the fellows who were slackine, by name 
even. And so the most obvious slackers, the 
ones who are taking too much time out to 
smoke cigarettes and have a little chat, they 
find themselves the obiects of general atten- 
tion. So the workers themselves—I mean the 
ones with a sense of responsibilitv—are organ- 
izine and applying leverage to those who do 
not have a sense of resnonsibility and jackine 
them all un to something like a decent level 
or verformance. 

You find a somewhat similar situation in 
the matter of drink. Russia hasn’t undertaken 
absolutely to bar the public away from alco- 
holic beverages. We tried it and we failed, I 
am sorry to say. But what do thev do? Here 
is a man who has shown the inflvence of 
intoxicants on the grounds, on the job, again 
and again. There is a pay office shaped like 
a huge whiskey bottle, and he can’t get his 
pay at the ordinary office; he has to go to this 
whiskey bottle and his money will be handed 
out to him through a little window. And so 
he is mortified by apparently being a slave of 


the bottle. 
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Then another movement is udarnik move- 
ment. Translated to us that means “shock 
brigade workers.” The “shock brigade work- 
ers” is the way you say it in the dispatches. 
These are all voluntary. Nobody has to be 
a udarnik unless he wants to. There are 23,- 
000,000 industrial workers in Russia at the 
present time, about twice as many as there 
were three or four years ago. Enormous 
numbers of them are green from the farms 
and of course they are not good workers. 
They do not understand the tools. There is a 
great deal of spoiled work, a lot of slack work, 
but they are learning. There are five mil- 
lion udarniks. The importance of the udarnik 
is that he is one of those workers who volun- 
teers to put his best effort, not to slack, not 
to lay down the job, but to give an example 
to the rest of how. to do it. Here is a peasant 
who comes in, to use a concrete case, and 
here is a machine imported from America 
that is made to turn out sixty-two parts a 
day by a man who has worked eleven years 
in this country and who has worked for Henry 
Ford four years. He says that is the normal 
output of that machine at Ford’s. This peas- 
ant watches carefully and since he is sold on 
the communistic ideas, he wants to help to 
make communism an economic success. Pretty 
soon he says. “Let me have a machine like 
that.” They let him take it and after he gets 
the hang of it. he begins pushing up five 
a day the number of parts that he makes 
with that machine until he gets it up to one 
hundred and thirty-two. Well, what hapnens? 
Why, from that time on one hundred and 
twelve is a normal delivery of that machine 
in that factory. If you can’t get that many 
out of it, then they will put you onto some 
other job and let somebody try it who can. 
That is an illustration of how they are raising 
standards of performance. 

Here is a factory where there is a good deal 
of slackness: there is very little snirit in the 
factory. What happens? A bunch of udar- 
niks, maybe one hundred will come there and 
say, “Get out of the way and let us show you.” 
They take hold of those machines and they 
push up production to two or three times what 
it has been and that stimulates and arouses 
the rest of them and they leave after two or 
three months and go on to some other place 
and the whole spirit of the working force is 
changed. 

I got a little personal look-in at the spirit 
of the udarniks. Four bus leads of us were 
driving over the famous Georgian Military 
Road of the Caucasus Mountains and we got 
to the top of the great pass, and we found 
the most terrible rain precipitation had hap- 
pened late at night and early that morning 
that anybody ever heard of. Fourteen inches 
had fallen and for a quarter of a mile at differ- 
ent places the famous road that had been there 
seventy-five years had been swept out by the 
rushing side streams and instead of reaching 
the place we were expecting to reach at 5:00 
o’clock that night we reached it at 5:00 o’clock 
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the next morning. Half the time we rode 
through water, very dangerous, we didn’t 
know at what time we might go down deep. 
But those Soviets made busses every time, 
helped us over great furrows of gravel and 
those udarnik drivers brought us safely in 
without a mishap. A California lady was 
sitting next to me and she handed me a five 
dollar bill and said, “Hand that up to the driv- 
er.” And we handed it forward to our driver; 
it came right back again. A udarnik never 
takes tips. It is beneath his dignity to take a 
tip. It would be much like tipping a military 
officer. A udarnik is a hero. When a udarnik 
walks up to the window at the station, a 
whisper runs around, “There is a udarnik!” 
And believe me we all look up, because in the 
Middle Ages, or back in the days of the Cru- 
sades, a man was a hero who could kill the 
largest number of Paynim in the East, but 
here they are making a hero of the man who 
can deliver the largest amount of work; the 
man who puts his whole back into it. And 
that is a magnificent testimonial to the ris- 
ing morale in Russia. 

Let me dwell unon some other interesting 
features. You all know how they had pogroms 
under the old regime when mobs were secretly 
incited to attack the Jews while gendarmes 
and police looked on without lifting a finger. 
Sometimes hundreds of Jews would be mas- 
sacred. Now the government has said, “There 
are one hundred and fifty languages spoken in 
the U. S. S. R. Wherever nossible we will 
create an autonomous republic.” And they 
have scores of autonomous republics for peo- 
vies of different nationalities ——the Georgian 
the Turkmen, the Kalmuchs, the Khirgizes, the 
Uzbegs. the Armenians. and so on. and thev 
leave them free to attend to their own af- 
fairs, to teach Jewish, whatever languare thev 
wish to, in the schools. and to follow whatever 
worship thev choose. They are left free in all 
those cultural matters, whereas the old regime 
was always trving to shove the Russian lan- 
ruage onto them and the Russian orthodox 
church onto them. So they have a neople con- 
tented through that vast area, half Europe and 
half Asia. 

Another thine that I onght to sav somethine 
on is their education. There sare ahout thirty 
rer cent more peonle in the U. S. S. R. than 
in this country. Thev have »bout the same 
number of neople in school. In other words. 
their situation has come mn so that it gets 
iust about the same results we are eettine 
now. About 27.000.000 are in school in some 
form,—about 20.000.000 are in elementarv edu- 
eation, about 7,000.000 are in high school, and 
T must differ from the preceding speaker. Last 
February Stalin reported to the seventeenth 
congress of the Communistie Party there were 
491.000 students in the 600 universities, not 
a million. Whereas, the old regime had 91 
universities, the new regime has 600. 

They have adopted a lot of things that 
were talked ahout here. Thev have adopted 
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A New Basis 
for the Articulation of 


Secondary & Higher Education 


By Tueo. W. H. Irion 
Dean of the Faculty 

of the School of Education 
University of Missourn 





r IS AN UNFORTUNATE habit which we 

have formed, that of accusing some in- 

stitution or the leaders of some educational 
movement of malicious or at least willful 
wrong-doing, when we come face to face with 
an educational difficulty. If secondary and 
higher education are not properly or adequate- 
ly articulated, the tendency is to hold the 
State University or higher educational institu- 
tions in general responsible and to accuse them 
of either stupid remissness in the re-setting 
of their standards or of deliberately tamper- 
ing with the normal developments of secondary 
education, probably for selfish purposes. In 
this very limited discussion of a big problem, 
it is probably better if we speak in terms of 
larger situations rather than in terms of 
Kansas City and the University of Missouri. 
To bring any situation definitely before a 
group, it is always best to clear the atmo- 
sphere, as it were, of any local prejudicing 
factors, if such exist, by understanding the 
historic trends out of which the present situa- 
tion has grown. It is advisable to “go be- 
hind the scenes” and glimpse in a moment 
just how the present educational scene was 
created and set. May I do this by offering 
a series of theses without much elaboration, 
since you who are trained in the profession 
can easily supply the latter. 

Thesis One 


Secondary Education in the United States 
is influenced both in its philosophy and its prac- 
tice by two trends, one coming from above, 
from higher education, the other coming from 
below, from elementary education. These two 
influences are not identical and in a sense are 
quite unlike, causing a confusion in secondary 
education. 

The terms above and below should not lead 
to the attachment of any weight or significance 
other than referring to higher education and 
elementary education respectively. 

The trends or influences coming from above 
were the first to operate and have the prestige 
which comes from historic tradition as well as 
from the institutions (colleges and univer- 
sities) which were the first to draw serious 
attention to education. Higher education ante- 
dates secondary and elementary education. 
Long before any genuine efforts were made 
to provide training in the instruments of 
learning for the masses through popular ele- 
mentary schools, the university existed, and 
secondary education, which erstwhile was prep- 
aratory training for higher education, could 
make no significant claims until higher educa- 
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uon had made considerable progress. In or- 
uer that peopie might atiend iecvures in uni- 
versilles, preparatory training, iargeiy in 
Latin, had to be given to those who came un- 
prepared to pront py the presentations of the 
secLurers, 

‘ne trends and influences coming from be- 
low did not begin to have noticeabie elfect on 
secohdary educatlon untll approximately 134U 
and especially since 135U. ‘ine iorce Of this 
Intiuence became marked alter i¥iU and is 
now one OL the great disarranging Lactors in 
secondary educauion, as lar as Une proviem oL 
articulation Is concerned. 

‘Thesis ‘lwo 

The influences from avove resulted in per- 
ject articulation between secondary and higher 
education both in objectives to be achieved and 
in subject-matter to be used. 

Higher education, trom the very outset, 
tuncuoned so as to accumulate and classity 
Knowledge and to conserve it. Only later did 
it add the now strongiy emphasized university 
aunction of discovering new truth through re- 
search. Whule these have been the acnieve- 
ments of higher education, the avowed objec- 
tives have been, in order of their promuiga- 
ulon, first religious, then cultural or Classical 
or iet us say humanistic, and of late years 
scientific. ‘ine American nigh school grew up 
while the humanistic objective heid the at- 
vention of higher education. When the high 
school concerned itselt with preparing students 
Lo pursue the humanities, as then understood, 
on higher levels in colleges and universities, 
the articulation between secondary and higher 
education was pertect. ‘Ihe high school then 
required no special aims or objectives; it 
adopted those of the college. its subject- 
matter consisted of the introductory phases 
ot the work to be done in college, sometimes 
overlapping with college work. Certainly un- 
der such circumstances there could be little 
reason for lack of articulation. 

When the scientific aim became prominent 
in higher education, it did so by fighting its 
way into colleges and universities in the face 
of strenuous opposition from the humanities. 
This caused a non-alignment of higher and 
secondary education, at least temporarily, un- 
til the sciences found their way into the high 
school curriculum. The high school hardly 
found time to adjust itself to the new aims 
and materials of the scientific objective of 
higher education (and indeed the schism be- 
tween the humanistic and scientific objectives 
still manifests itself occasionally), before a 
new set of aims and materials injected itself 
into the high school, as will become apparent 
immediately. ol 4a 
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Then another movement is udarnik move- 
ment. Translated to us that means “shock 
brigade workers.” The “shock brigade work- 
ers” is the way you say it in the dispatches. 
These are all voluntary. Nobody has to be 
a udarnik unless he wants to. There are 23,- 
000,000 industrial workers in Russia at the 
present time, about twice as many as there 
were three or four years ago. Enormous 
numbers of them are green from the farms 
and of course they are not good workers. 
They do not understand the tools. There is a 
great deal of spoiled work, a lot of slack work, 
but they are learning. There are five mil- 
lion udarniks. The importance of the udarnik 
is that he is one of those workers who volun- 
teers to put his best effort, not to slack, not 
to lay down the job, but to give an example 
to the rest of how. to do it. Here is a peasant 
who comes in, to use a concrete case, and 
here is a machine imported from America 
that is made to turn out sixty-two parts a 
day by a man who has worked eleven years 
in this country and who has worked for Henry 
Ford four years. He says that is the normal 
output of that machine at Ford’s. This peas- 
ant watches carefully and since he is sold on 
the communistic ideas, he wants to help to 
make communism an economic success. Pretty 
soon he says. “Let me have a machine like 
that.” They let him take it and after he gets 
the hang of it. he begins pushing up five 
a day the number of parts that he makes 
with that machine until he gets it up to one 
hundred and thirty-two. Well, what hapnens? 
Why, from that time on one hundred and 
twelve is a normal delivery of that machine 
in that factory. If you can’t get that many 
out of it, then they will put you onto some 
other job and let somebody try it who can. 
That is an illustration of how they are raising 
standards of performance. 

Here is a factory where there is a good deal 
of slackness: there is very little snirit in the 
factory. What happens? A bunch of udar- 
niks, maybe one hundred will come there and 
say, “Get out of the way and let us show you.” 
They take hold of those machines and they 
push up production to two or three times what 
it has been and that stimulates and arouses 
the rest of them and they leave after two or 
three months and go on to some other place 
and the whole spirit of the working force is 
changed. 

I got a little personal look-in at the spirit 
of the udarniks. Four bus leads of us were 
driving over the famous Georgian Military 
Road of the Caucasus Mountains and we got 
to the top of the great pass, and we found 
the most terrible rain precipitation had hap- 
pened late at night and early that morning 
that anybody ever heard of. Fourteen inches 
had fallen and for a quarter of a mile at differ- 
ent places the famous road that had been there 
seventy-five years had been swept out by the 
rushing side streams and instead of reaching 
the place we were expecting to reach at 5:00 
o’clock that night we reached it at 5:00 o’clock 
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the next morning. Half the time we rode 
through water, very dangerous, we didn’t 
know at what time we might go down deep. 
But those Soviets made busses every time, 
helped us over great furrows of gravel and 
those udarnik drivers brought us safely in 
without a mishap. A California lady was 
sitting next to me and she handed me a five 
dollar bill and said, “Hand that up to the driv- 
er.” And we handed it forward to our driver; 
it came right back again. A udarnik never 
takes tips. It is beneath his dignity to take a 
tip. It would be much like tipping a military 
officer. A udarnik is a hero. When a udarnik 
walks up to the window at the station, a 
whisper runs around, “There is a udarnik!” 
And believe me we all look up, because in the 
Middle Ages, or back in the days of the Cru- 
sades, a man was a hero who could kill the 
largest number of Paynim in the East, but 
here they are making a hero of the man who 
can deliver the largest amount of work; the 
man who puts his whole back into it. And 
that is a magnificent testimonial to the ris- 
ing morale in Russia. 

Let me dwell unon some other interesting 
features. You all know how they had pogroms 
under the old regime when mobs were secretly 
incited to attack the Jews while gendarmes 
and police looked on without lifting a finger. 
Sometimes hundreds of Jews would be mas- 
sacred. Now the government has said, “There 
are one hundred and fifty languages spoken in 
the U. S. S. R. Wherever nossible we will 
create an autonomous republic.” And they 
have scores of autonomous republics for peo- 
vies of different nationalities ——the Georgian 
the Turkmen, the Kalmuchs, the Khirgizes, the 
Uzbegs. the Armenians. and so on. and thev 
leave them free to attend to their own af- 
fairs, to teach Jewish, whatever languare thev 
wish to, in the schools. and to follow whatever 
worship thev choose. They are left free in all 
those cultural matters, whereas the old regime 
was always trving to shove the Russian lan- 
ruage onto them and the Russian orthodox 
church onto them. So they have a neople con- 
tented through that vast area, half Europe and 
half Asia. 

Another thine that I onght to sav somethine 
on is their education. There sare ahout thirty 
rer cent more peonle in the U. S. S. R. than 
in this country. Thev have »bout the same 
number of neople in school. In other words. 
their situation has come mn so that it gets 
iust about the same results we are eettine 
now. About 27.000.000 are in school in some 
form,—about 20.000.000 are in elementarv edu- 
eation, about 7,000.000 are in high school, and 
T must differ from the preceding speaker. Last 
February Stalin reported to the seventeenth 
congress of the Communistie Party there were 
491.000 students in the 600 universities, not 
a million. Whereas, the old regime had 91 
universities, the new regime has 600. 

They have adopted a lot of things that 
were talked ahout here. Thev have adopted 
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A New Basis 
for the Articulation of 


Secondary & Higher Education 


By Tueo. W. H. Irion 
Dean of the Faculty 

of the School of Education 
University of Missourn 





r IS AN UNFORTUNATE habit which we 

have formed, that of accusing some in- 

stitution or the leaders of some educational 
movement of malicious or at least willful 
wrong-doing, when we come face to face with 
an educational difficulty. If secondary and 
higher education are not properly or adequate- 
ly articulated, the tendency is to hold the 
State University or higher educational institu- 
tions in general responsible and to accuse them 
of either stupid remissness in the re-setting 
of their standards or of deliberately tamper- 
ing with the normal developments of secondary 
education, probably for selfish purposes. In 
this very limited discussion of a big problem, 
it is probably better if we speak in terms of 
larger situations rather than in terms of 
Kansas City and the University of Missouri. 
To bring any situation definitely before a 
group, it is always best to clear the atmo- 
sphere, as it were, of any local prejudicing 
factors, if such exist, by understanding the 
historic trends out of which the present situa- 
tion has grown. It is advisable to “go be- 
hind the scenes” and glimpse in a moment 
just how the present educational scene was 
created and set. May I do this by offering 
a series of theses without much elaboration, 
since you who are trained in the profession 
can easily supply the latter. 

Thesis One 


Secondary Education in the United States 
is influenced both in its philosophy and its prac- 
tice by two trends, one coming from above, 
from higher education, the other coming from 
below, from elementary education. These two 
influences are not identical and in a sense are 
quite unlike, causing a confusion in secondary 
education. 

The terms above and below should not lead 
to the attachment of any weight or significance 
other than referring to higher education and 
elementary education respectively. 

The trends or influences coming from above 
were the first to operate and have the prestige 
which comes from historic tradition as well as 
from the institutions (colleges and univer- 
sities) which were the first to draw serious 
attention to education. Higher education ante- 
dates secondary and elementary education. 
Long before any genuine efforts were made 
to provide training in the instruments of 
learning for the masses through popular ele- 
mentary schools, the university existed, and 
secondary education, which erstwhile was prep- 
aratory training for higher education, could 
make no significant claims until higher educa- 
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uon had made considerable progress. In or- 
uer that peopie might atiend iecvures in uni- 
versilles, preparatory training, iargeiy in 
Latin, had to be given to those who came un- 
prepared to pront py the presentations of the 
secLurers, 

‘ne trends and influences coming from be- 
low did not begin to have noticeabie elfect on 
secohdary educatlon untll approximately 134U 
and especially since 135U. ‘ine iorce Of this 
Intiuence became marked alter i¥iU and is 
now one OL the great disarranging Lactors in 
secondary educauion, as lar as Une proviem oL 
articulation Is concerned. 

‘Thesis ‘lwo 

The influences from avove resulted in per- 
ject articulation between secondary and higher 
education both in objectives to be achieved and 
in subject-matter to be used. 

Higher education, trom the very outset, 
tuncuoned so as to accumulate and classity 
Knowledge and to conserve it. Only later did 
it add the now strongiy emphasized university 
aunction of discovering new truth through re- 
search. Whule these have been the acnieve- 
ments of higher education, the avowed objec- 
tives have been, in order of their promuiga- 
ulon, first religious, then cultural or Classical 
or iet us say humanistic, and of late years 
scientific. ‘ine American nigh school grew up 
while the humanistic objective heid the at- 
vention of higher education. When the high 
school concerned itselt with preparing students 
Lo pursue the humanities, as then understood, 
on higher levels in colleges and universities, 
the articulation between secondary and higher 
education was pertect. ‘Ihe high school then 
required no special aims or objectives; it 
adopted those of the college. its subject- 
matter consisted of the introductory phases 
ot the work to be done in college, sometimes 
overlapping with college work. Certainly un- 
der such circumstances there could be little 
reason for lack of articulation. 

When the scientific aim became prominent 
in higher education, it did so by fighting its 
way into colleges and universities in the face 
of strenuous opposition from the humanities. 
This caused a non-alignment of higher and 
secondary education, at least temporarily, un- 
til the sciences found their way into the high 
school curriculum. The high school hardly 
found time to adjust itself to the new aims 
and materials of the scientific objective of 
higher education (and indeed the schism be- 
tween the humanistic and scientific objectives 
still manifests itself occasionally), before a 
new set of aims and materials injected itself 
into the high school, as will become apparent 
immediately. ol 4a 
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Thesis Three 

The trends coming from below, from ele- 
mentary education, have been exceedingly dis- 
ruptive of the old and well established articula- 
tion both because of the injection of new ob- 
jectives and also because of the introduction 
of new educational materials. 

When the judgment of the court in the 
Kalamazoo case in the early seventies of the 
last century legalized the use of municipal 
and state school funds for creating and main- 
taining public high schools, it really did far 
more; it legalized and emphasized the view 
that the high school is a continuation and 
an outgrowth of the elementary school. While 
this feeling of kinship with elementary educa- 
tion existed from the early days of the public 
high school, in practice the high school took 
over much of the program of the Academy 
which was shaped by trends coming from 
above. The extensions of elementary education 
had not yet been well worked out. By de- 
grees the elementary school worked its in- 
tiuence upward into the high school. 

Because of the very nature of the individuals 
to be educated in elementary schools, con- 
sidering their age and immaturity, elementary 
schools must concern themselves more with 
individuals than with highly specialized and 
departmentalized subject-matter. Hence early 
in its career the elementary school adopted as 
its chief objective the complete development 
of the individual, his physical, his intellectual, 
as well as his character development. Health 
training looms up as a conspicuous aspect of 
the present-day elementary school; the es- 
tablishment of proper social adjustments and 
habits is attempted, and surely every effort 
must be made to give the child control of the 
instruments of learning: reading, writing, 
fundamental operations in arithmetic, spelling, 
and language work. Now that it is found 
possible to master the learning fundamentals 
by the time the child has completed the sixth 
grade, there is a very strong tendency to con- 
tinue the training in health and physical de- 
velopment and in social and citizenship train- 
ing up into the high school. 

The influence coming into the high school 
from below has tended to create as new ob- 
jectives in secondary education the training 
in citizenship, the orienting of the individual 
in a great variety of fields, the further phy- 
sical training of the individual, the develop- 
ing of appreciations in art and music. These 
objectives differ so completely from the es- 
tablished aims coming down to the high school 
from the old college, that conflicts seem un- 
avoidable. The new subject-matter required 
to meet these new objectives places an em- 
phasis on general courses cutting across a 
variety of subject-matter fields, organizing 
subject-matter items around some larger hu- 
man interest or activity. It also requires em- 
phasis on non-academic subjects such as 
physical education, art, and music. The pro- 


motion of these new fields had to be at the 
expense of at least some of the old high 


school subjects which were basic in the old 
scheme of articulation such as the classics, 
modern languages, mathematics, highly de- 
partmentalized science, and certain courses in 
history. Insistence on such courses by higher 
educational institutions as admission require- 
ments can only result in increased lack of 
articulation. 


Thesis Four 

New demands are made upon the high school 
directly by the people, intensifying the prob- 
lems of articulation. 

According to the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education, the enrollments in public 
high schools have increased within the last 
fitty years so phenomenally that in 1930 the 
total enrollment was 3849 per cent of the 1880 
enrollment. The 1930 census gave the total 
population as 144.8% of the 1880 population. 

This phenomenal growth in high school en- 
rollments is, of course, due in a large measure 
to the greater effectiveness of elementary 
schools. More people are trained effectively 
to profit by high school education. On the 
other hand, such astounding growth in this one 
field of public education can only mean that 
the people have completely and whole-hearted- 
ly adopted the high school. They believe in 
it, they have invested heavily in it, and they 
are going to take a hand in directing it. Add 
to this the fact that our social and economic 
conditions have undergone and are even now 
going through very significant changes, and it 
will not astound anyone to learn of urgent de- 
mands coming from the citizens for a new 
direction of the high school and for new sub- 
jects. 

Therefore a new emphasis is being placed 
upon practical subjects such as commercial 
and vocational subjects: agriculture, home 
economics, trades and industries. Additional 
emphasis is also given to music and physical 
education. 

The utilitarian objectives and subjects have, 
however, always been particularly irritating 
to the collegiate mind. Therefore, this new 
emphasis in secondary education appears to 
discourage even more than ever the alignment 
of the high school with the liberal arts college. 
This warning should be issued, however, that 
when the public so completely adopts an in- 
stitution as it has the high school, it certainly 
will not wait for standardizing agencies or 
higher educational institutions to approve its 
demands. It will insist on an independent 
development and career of its high schools. 
The only reason why higher education could 
control secondary education so completely up 
to the present, apart from the force of tradi- 
tion, lies in the fact that the high school, its 
leaders as well as its patrons, did not know 
just where to point the high school and what 
exactly to achieve with it. Now that period 
has almost passed. With the clarifying of its 
objectives, the secondary school is ready to 
plan its own destiny. 

Incidentally it should be noted that the 
rapid growth of the high school complicated 
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this as all other problems of secondary educa- 
tion. The growth and change of the enrolled 
high school population were so rapid as to 
make it difficult to formulate aims, select ad- 
equate subject-matter, provide proper cur- 
riculums, and train teachers for their work of 
high school student instruction. 


Thesis Five 
The problem of articulation is complicated 


hoth by the nature of the teaching and the 
student personnel. 


Many high school teachers and even prin- 
cipals have had only a liberal arts education 
without professional training. They, there- 
fore, may not and often do not see clearly the 
educational problems of their high schools. 
In many instances they think of education 
only as a knowledge-accumulating and knowl- 
edge-conserving process. They therefore make 
all changes in their high schools as necessary 
though very inconvenient concessions. They 
would like to make little colleges out of their 
high schools and at the same time satisfy all 
those urgent demands which come from a 
democratic society. 

The high school student body, on the other 
hand, demonstrates all the facts which have 
been accumulated about individual differences 
and the need to make provision for such. In 
1880 only 2.8% of the high school population 
of the United States was enrolled in high 
schools; in 1930 the enrollment exceeded slight- 
ly 46% of the total population of high school 
age. This means that the problem of individ- 
ual differences in high schocls has become ac- 
centuated. But the greater the provisions for 
individual differences, the less uniform the 
education of high school students becomes. 
This complicates even more the problem of 
articulation. It no longer remains a one-to- 
one articulation, one high school curriculum 
fitting into one college. curriculum. 


Thesis Six 


The only way in which an adequate articu- 
lation can come about is by a cooperative study 
of the problem carried on by high school and 
university educators. 

The articulation of secondary education and 
higher education of the future will not be a 
one-way arrangement in which higher educa- 
tion sets all the standards and secondary edu- 
cation does all the articulating. Modifications 
must no doubt be made in secondary schools, 
but higher educational institutions must be 
able to make changes as well. It is essential 
that the solution of the problem should be 
based on a careful study and analysis of the 
entire situation. This requires that experts 
in higher and in secondary education must 
have mutual confidence in each other. Only 
where such respect and confidence exist can an 
intelligent attack be made upon the problem. 
It would be a great thing if here in Kansas 
City or some other school system a cooperative 
enterprise with the University could be set up 
to study these problems. 


Thesis Seven 


The machinery of articulation must be 
worked out from the basis of two considera- 
tions: 1, the nature of the work done in the 
secondary schools and the early years of the 
college, and 2, the nature of the student who 
graduates from the high school. 


It is quite obvious that a serviceable articu- 
lation cannot be based on a requirement of 
fifteen or sixteen units with specification of 
the number of units in various subjects. That 
is our present clumsy practice. True articula- 
tion means that the actual content of courses, 
the very substance of the high school and col- 
lege work itself in any one field, will dovetail. 
It means that high school work cannot be 
planned irrespective of college work, and vice 
versa. At least this must be true as far as 
state-supported institutions are concerned. 
Such a situation as that which exists in mathe- 
matics in most state systems of education il- 
lustrates the lack of proper articulation: A 
student who completes algebra in the second 
year of high school work and does not take any 
further work in that department until he goes 
to college may and often does find that there is 
no provision made for him to bring his mathe- 
matical knowledge back to usable form so that 
he may continue in other courses. On the 
other hand, an exceptional student in English 
may find that the freshman college English 
required of him is an almost complete repeti- 
tion of what he has already successfully ac- 
complished in high school. A student who 
has worked through several general courses in 
high school cutting across a variety of sub- 
ject-matter fields and organized about a larger 
central theme, such as health or citizenship, 
may find no adequate introductory courses 
when he reaches college but must commence 
at once with highly departmentalized courses 
emphasizing specialization rather than prac- 
tical knowledge or so-called general culture. 


On the other hand, just as the better work 
of the elementary school was a major cause 
of the rapid growth of the high school, so also 
because of the superior and enlarged high 
school program of work of the present day, 
we are on the eve of a possible great develop- 
ment of higher education. This, however, will 
depend upon whether higher education can ad- 
just itself to the great variety of people pos- 
sessed of an equally great variety of objec- 
tives who come pounding for admission at 
the gates of higher education. Rather than 
selection and rejection of students either be- 
fore or after admission, the college must think 
of itself as more than one thing. It must re- 
organize itself so as to take care of a larger 
variety of justifiable human interests and 
endeavors. It must provide for the highly 
gifted high school graduate who is perfectly 
competent to go on in the pursuit of master- 
ing subject-matter for the sheer joy of in- 
tellectual mastery. Such people are not numer- 
ous but they should not be neglected nor should 
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Thesis Three 

The trends coming from below, from ele- 
mentary education, have been exceedingly dis- 
ruptive of the old and well established articula- 
tion both because of the injection of new ob- 
jectives and also because of the introduction 
of new educational materials. 

When the judgment of the court in the 
Kalamazoo case in the early seventies of the 
last century legalized the use of municipal 
and state school funds for creating and main- 
taining public high schools, it really did far 
more; it legalized and emphasized the view 
that the high school is a continuation and 
an outgrowth of the elementary school. While 
this feeling of kinship with elementary educa- 
tion existed from the early days of the public 
high school, in practice the high school took 
over much of the program of the Academy 
which was shaped by trends coming from 
above. The extensions of elementary education 
had not yet been well worked out. By de- 
grees the elementary school worked its in- 
tiuence upward into the high school. 

Because of the very nature of the individuals 
to be educated in elementary schools, con- 
sidering their age and immaturity, elementary 
schools must concern themselves more with 
individuals than with highly specialized and 
departmentalized subject-matter. Hence early 
in its career the elementary school adopted as 
its chief objective the complete development 
of the individual, his physical, his intellectual, 
as well as his character development. Health 
training looms up as a conspicuous aspect of 
the present-day elementary school; the es- 
tablishment of proper social adjustments and 
habits is attempted, and surely every effort 
must be made to give the child control of the 
instruments of learning: reading, writing, 
fundamental operations in arithmetic, spelling, 
and language work. Now that it is found 
possible to master the learning fundamentals 
by the time the child has completed the sixth 
grade, there is a very strong tendency to con- 
tinue the training in health and physical de- 
velopment and in social and citizenship train- 
ing up into the high school. 

The influence coming into the high school 
from below has tended to create as new ob- 
jectives in secondary education the training 
in citizenship, the orienting of the individual 
in a great variety of fields, the further phy- 
sical training of the individual, the develop- 
ing of appreciations in art and music. These 
objectives differ so completely from the es- 
tablished aims coming down to the high school 
from the old college, that conflicts seem un- 
avoidable. The new subject-matter required 
to meet these new objectives places an em- 
phasis on general courses cutting across a 
variety of subject-matter fields, organizing 
subject-matter items around some larger hu- 
man interest or activity. It also requires em- 
phasis on non-academic subjects such as 
physical education, art, and music. The pro- 


motion of these new fields had to be at the 
expense of at least some of the old high 


school subjects which were basic in the old 
scheme of articulation such as the classics, 
modern languages, mathematics, highly de- 
partmentalized science, and certain courses in 
history. Insistence on such courses by higher 
educational institutions as admission require- 
ments can only result in increased lack of 
articulation. 


Thesis Four 

New demands are made upon the high school 
directly by the people, intensifying the prob- 
lems of articulation. 

According to the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education, the enrollments in public 
high schools have increased within the last 
fitty years so phenomenally that in 1930 the 
total enrollment was 3849 per cent of the 1880 
enrollment. The 1930 census gave the total 
population as 144.8% of the 1880 population. 

This phenomenal growth in high school en- 
rollments is, of course, due in a large measure 
to the greater effectiveness of elementary 
schools. More people are trained effectively 
to profit by high school education. On the 
other hand, such astounding growth in this one 
field of public education can only mean that 
the people have completely and whole-hearted- 
ly adopted the high school. They believe in 
it, they have invested heavily in it, and they 
are going to take a hand in directing it. Add 
to this the fact that our social and economic 
conditions have undergone and are even now 
going through very significant changes, and it 
will not astound anyone to learn of urgent de- 
mands coming from the citizens for a new 
direction of the high school and for new sub- 
jects. 

Therefore a new emphasis is being placed 
upon practical subjects such as commercial 
and vocational subjects: agriculture, home 
economics, trades and industries. Additional 
emphasis is also given to music and physical 
education. 

The utilitarian objectives and subjects have, 
however, always been particularly irritating 
to the collegiate mind. Therefore, this new 
emphasis in secondary education appears to 
discourage even more than ever the alignment 
of the high school with the liberal arts college. 
This warning should be issued, however, that 
when the public so completely adopts an in- 
stitution as it has the high school, it certainly 
will not wait for standardizing agencies or 
higher educational institutions to approve its 
demands. It will insist on an independent 
development and career of its high schools. 
The only reason why higher education could 
control secondary education so completely up 
to the present, apart from the force of tradi- 
tion, lies in the fact that the high school, its 
leaders as well as its patrons, did not know 
just where to point the high school and what 
exactly to achieve with it. Now that period 
has almost passed. With the clarifying of its 
objectives, the secondary school is ready to 
plan its own destiny. 

Incidentally it should be noted that the 
rapid growth of the high school complicated 
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this as all other problems of secondary educa- 
tion. The growth and change of the enrolled 
high school population were so rapid as to 
make it difficult to formulate aims, select ad- 
equate subject-matter, provide proper cur- 
riculums, and train teachers for their work of 
high school student instruction. 


Thesis Five 
The problem of articulation is complicated 


hoth by the nature of the teaching and the 
student personnel. 


Many high school teachers and even prin- 
cipals have had only a liberal arts education 
without professional training. They, there- 
fore, may not and often do not see clearly the 
educational problems of their high schools. 
In many instances they think of education 
only as a knowledge-accumulating and knowl- 
edge-conserving process. They therefore make 
all changes in their high schools as necessary 
though very inconvenient concessions. They 
would like to make little colleges out of their 
high schools and at the same time satisfy all 
those urgent demands which come from a 
democratic society. 

The high school student body, on the other 
hand, demonstrates all the facts which have 
been accumulated about individual differences 
and the need to make provision for such. In 
1880 only 2.8% of the high school population 
of the United States was enrolled in high 
schools; in 1930 the enrollment exceeded slight- 
ly 46% of the total population of high school 
age. This means that the problem of individ- 
ual differences in high schocls has become ac- 
centuated. But the greater the provisions for 
individual differences, the less uniform the 
education of high school students becomes. 
This complicates even more the problem of 
articulation. It no longer remains a one-to- 
one articulation, one high school curriculum 
fitting into one college. curriculum. 


Thesis Six 


The only way in which an adequate articu- 
lation can come about is by a cooperative study 
of the problem carried on by high school and 
university educators. 

The articulation of secondary education and 
higher education of the future will not be a 
one-way arrangement in which higher educa- 
tion sets all the standards and secondary edu- 
cation does all the articulating. Modifications 
must no doubt be made in secondary schools, 
but higher educational institutions must be 
able to make changes as well. It is essential 
that the solution of the problem should be 
based on a careful study and analysis of the 
entire situation. This requires that experts 
in higher and in secondary education must 
have mutual confidence in each other. Only 
where such respect and confidence exist can an 
intelligent attack be made upon the problem. 
It would be a great thing if here in Kansas 
City or some other school system a cooperative 
enterprise with the University could be set up 
to study these problems. 


Thesis Seven 


The machinery of articulation must be 
worked out from the basis of two considera- 
tions: 1, the nature of the work done in the 
secondary schools and the early years of the 
college, and 2, the nature of the student who 
graduates from the high school. 


It is quite obvious that a serviceable articu- 
lation cannot be based on a requirement of 
fifteen or sixteen units with specification of 
the number of units in various subjects. That 
is our present clumsy practice. True articula- 
tion means that the actual content of courses, 
the very substance of the high school and col- 
lege work itself in any one field, will dovetail. 
It means that high school work cannot be 
planned irrespective of college work, and vice 
versa. At least this must be true as far as 
state-supported institutions are concerned. 
Such a situation as that which exists in mathe- 
matics in most state systems of education il- 
lustrates the lack of proper articulation: A 
student who completes algebra in the second 
year of high school work and does not take any 
further work in that department until he goes 
to college may and often does find that there is 
no provision made for him to bring his mathe- 
matical knowledge back to usable form so that 
he may continue in other courses. On the 
other hand, an exceptional student in English 
may find that the freshman college English 
required of him is an almost complete repeti- 
tion of what he has already successfully ac- 
complished in high school. A student who 
has worked through several general courses in 
high school cutting across a variety of sub- 
ject-matter fields and organized about a larger 
central theme, such as health or citizenship, 
may find no adequate introductory courses 
when he reaches college but must commence 
at once with highly departmentalized courses 
emphasizing specialization rather than prac- 
tical knowledge or so-called general culture. 


On the other hand, just as the better work 
of the elementary school was a major cause 
of the rapid growth of the high school, so also 
because of the superior and enlarged high 
school program of work of the present day, 
we are on the eve of a possible great develop- 
ment of higher education. This, however, will 
depend upon whether higher education can ad- 
just itself to the great variety of people pos- 
sessed of an equally great variety of objec- 
tives who come pounding for admission at 
the gates of higher education. Rather than 
selection and rejection of students either be- 
fore or after admission, the college must think 
of itself as more than one thing. It must re- 
organize itself so as to take care of a larger 
variety of justifiable human interests and 
endeavors. It must provide for the highly 
gifted high school graduate who is perfectly 
competent to go on in the pursuit of master- 
ing subject-matter for the sheer joy of in- 
tellectual mastery. Such people are not numer- 
ous but they should not be neglected nor should 
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they be penalized by being forced into over- 
lapping courses and _ repetitive practices. 
There are those whose talents are for the 
more concretely practical endeavors of modern 
life, and they too should have opportunities to 
continue educational endeavors on advanced 
levels after graduation from high school. No 
doubt there are many who seek but a two 
year college training which will give them 
greater joy of life, finer insights and apprecia- 
tions, and better understanding of the usual 
problems of the average citizen. They do not 
seek specialized courses but rather generalized 
training. For many girls especially such train- 
ing is highly desirable. It should not be 
stigmatized as “dumb-bell” courses or work. 

Finally, the actual articulation will come 
more from properly conducted high school 
work than from any other source. There is 
much said about educational guidance nowa- 
days. Much of this is a mere sentimental out- 
pouring full of good will but without practical 
significance. We have, however, sufficient 
knowledge and enough serviceable techniques 
of investigation to make possible the securing 
of accurate data concerning each individual, 
which when sympathetically interpreted should 
assist in guiding the student into profitable 


educational endeavors. When such carefully 
planned student records come to colleges and 
universities from high schools, they will supply 
the data necessary to articulate the high 
school work of that student with his proper 
work in college on the basis of his known 
abilities, his temperament, his general social 
background, as also his plans and hopes. It 
would be better to accept a student in college 
on twelve units of high school work, knowing 
him and his capacities thoroughly, than to 
reject or condition him in order to accept 
someone of whom we know nothing more than 
that he has fifteen or eighteen units of high 
school work, among them those traditionally 
required. 


Not until we can truly build up a continuum 
of high school endeavor into the college by 
really coordinating the work of the two in- 
stitutions in substance as well as in form, 
not until we can plan college endeavor so as 
to profit by advice which trained high school 
people can contribute, based on the nature of 
the student asking for admission to college, 
can we speak of an articulation which may be 
considered an articulation not in form alone 
but an articulation in spirit and in truth. 
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the Dalton Plan, and the project method, and 
the Dewey idea, and I may tell you teachers 
that they are backing away from these in- 
novations and getting back to the rather old- 
fashioned, straight classroom work. They are 
giving teachers more power of discipline, more 
right to use authority with reference to the 
students. They are discovering just as we 
did, that a great many new suggestions are 
made which do not seem to have very great 
practical application. So I think they are go- 
ing to move toward our educational methods 
rather than that we are going to move toward 
theirs. 

When it comes to their attitude toward re- 
ligion, I would like to say a word because 
there has been a most malignant misrepre- 
sentation in certain of our periodicals. Re- 
ports are circulated of churches being torn 
down; we are told that is the communist at- 
titude; when they dare, they tear down the 
church. Well now the facts are that under 
the old regime hundreds of millions of the 
public’s money were used in building churches. 
Russia was vastly over churched, it had twelve 
thousand churches, important churches, and 
the Communists simply withdrew all further 
public aid, just as we did more than a hundred 
years ago with our “separation of church and 
state.” There is not a dollar of the taxpay- 


er’s money in any church in the United States. 
And so they simply refused to give any of 
the taxpayer’s money any further for that 
purpose. The result was that in a good many of 
the churches there weren’t enough worshippers 
to keep them up and when the roof began to 


get in bad shape and the rain and snow came 
in, the church had to be abandoned. Then of 
course it was torn down to make way for 
something else. The American enemies of 
Soviet Russia picture you those churches that 
have been abandoned in the act of being torn 
down and say, “That is what they try to do 
with the House of God.” 

Anybody who wants to can worship God in 
his own way in Soviet Russia, and not be 
molested. But, in other words, religion is 
pursued on just about the same basis as in 
this country. One distinct difference only oc- 
curs to me, namely, that they do not allow 
anybody to teach religion to children except 
the parents of those children. In other words, 
they say, you can’t take little children of 
eight, ten or twelve and fill them up with 
your notions, you priests. “We are not going 
to allow that” says Soviet Russia. “Tackle 
somebody of your own size. You can’t teach 
religion to children under eighteen.” And they 
say, “if you can’t get religion across except 
by putting it over on the soft pulp of the 
child mind, it can’t be worth very much.” 

I want to say a word about their new mar- 
riage system. They have the policy that any 
persons who are eighteen years of age and 
who when examined are found to be free of in- 
fectious diseases and who haven’t already been 
married, have a _ perfect right to marry. 
Woman in the Soviet Union considers it her 
duty to support herself by work just as other 
people do, they temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb and they do not overwork women. There 

Cont’d on page 32 
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A Valediction Mixed 
with Maledictions 


By Mary C. Eas.ey. 

A rural teacher retiring 
from the profession becomes 
bold enough to speak her 
mind regarding sundry 
matters of education. 





AM A TEACHER. Indeed, I am the low- 

liest of that great army of individuals en- 

gaged in instructing the youth of our land. 
I am a rural school teacher, if you please! 
And we, dear Imaginary Reader, are the hew- 
ers of wood, the drawers of water; the galley 
slaves of the great profession. I make this 
explanation in order that it may be clear from 
the outset, that I do not occupy a seat along- 
side the high and mighty. My opinions, there- 
fore, concerning certain trends in modern edu- 
cation, may be taken for what they are worth, 
stripped of all the trappings and techniques 
of the learned. I hold a B. S. Degree in Ele- 
mentary Education, from a state university. 
Nothing more. 

And I intend to intimate by the “nothing 
more” that I have no ambition to litter my 
mind with further devices and elaborate plans 
for teaching. I shall in all probability never 
get a Master’s Degree. But at any rate, I 
shall not get such a degree in education. For 
once that sort of thing is started, there is no 
stopping place. One degree merely calls for 
another, and so the process continues on and 
on, forever and forever. Many of our teach- 
ers are intimately acquainted with every state 
university and teacher’s college from Maine to 
southern California. Every summer the pil- 
grimage starts. They (the teachers) weave 
their way back and forth across the continent, 
like so many ants, in order to attend summer 
school. And after all the sweating is over, 
what of any practical value is gained? 

My own experience with school has been that 
instead of actually stimulating my mind with 
new ideas, it has done an excellent job of 
ridding me of the few ideas I already pos- 
sessed. If I want to get an A-1 case of in- 
feriority complex, and a feeling that I am 
nothing more than a low-grade moron, just 
turn me loose at a summer school! To be a 
suecess in school nowadays, we must bow down 
seven times before our instructors, and hand 
tack to them verbatim, exactly what they have 
droned forth in their lectures to us day after 
day. And if that is learning, I would gladly 
die in ignorance. 

No. Beyond all else, I want to remain hu- 
man. I do not want to become an automaton. 
The teaching profession is already filled with 
this type of individual. He cannot express 
himself except in the terms of Professor What 
Not. He lives and moves and has his being 
in a little world that has been created for him 
by the pseudo-learned. He dares not be him- 
self for his job is ever at stake. He cannot 
afford individuality, for the price he must pay 
for it is too dear. 


Since I have decided that this is to be my 
last year in the teaching profession, I can af- 
ford to be entirely honest for the first time in 
six years! I can unload the grievances that 
have been accumulating within me during that 
time, and afterwards look elsewhere for a 
livelihood. 

As I have already suggested, I have found 
my life as a teacher most woefully cramped. 
Emerson said: “Insist upon yourself.” I can- 
not insist upon myself and remain a teacher. 
The things I would teach, I cannot, for often 
they are not an accepted part of the curric- 
ulum. Only certain subjects may be taught 
in our public schools, and these only upon 
certain days of the week. Everything to be 
done is minutely outlined for the teacher to 
mimic. On every side, there is some Official 
higher up, handing out instructions. 

The poor pupils are pre-tested, mid-tested, 
and post-tested until it is a wonder they have 
a brain cell left in their heads. Many times 
superintendents tell teachers that if a child is 
found to have a low I. Q. he is not worth 
bothering about. Some of these superintend- 
ents have, indeed, gone testing-mad. Natur- 
ally, it is the bright child, the one quick to 
grasp situations; often the selfish and self- 
assertive, who gets all the attention. The 
slow pupils are left, all too often, to shift for 
themselves. 

I recall a certain incident in mv practice- 
teaching days which illustrates that point. 
There was a boy in mv geogravhy class who 
was called dull—just whatever that mav mean 
—by my supervisor. The other children 
jeered and poked fun at him constantly. 
There came a time when we were to build a 
miniature model of the Panama Canal. I de- 
cided that John (T shall call him that), should 
be allowed to heln on this project as much as 
nossible. He did heln. heroicallv, the first few 
days. Many of the other children refused to 
dirty their hands in the sand. But one day a 
corner was accidentally knocked off of our 
model. I never knew who did it. and even if 
T had known, the offense was small, but one 
of the children immediatelv told the suner- 
visor that John had done it. “That’s about 
John’s speed.” said she curtly. John helped 
no more. I could not, under the circum- 
stances, do anvthinge about it. Now I ask, is 
that sort of thing justice? I wonder what it 
would do to you or to me. But surely we 


know the answer. It would make us quite 
sure that there is no use in trying. We would 
eventually accept our “dullness” as a matter 
of course. 
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they be penalized by being forced into over- 
lapping courses and _ repetitive practices. 
There are those whose talents are for the 
more concretely practical endeavors of modern 
life, and they too should have opportunities to 
continue educational endeavors on advanced 
levels after graduation from high school. No 
doubt there are many who seek but a two 
year college training which will give them 
greater joy of life, finer insights and apprecia- 
tions, and better understanding of the usual 
problems of the average citizen. They do not 
seek specialized courses but rather generalized 
training. For many girls especially such train- 
ing is highly desirable. It should not be 
stigmatized as “dumb-bell” courses or work. 

Finally, the actual articulation will come 
more from properly conducted high school 
work than from any other source. There is 
much said about educational guidance nowa- 
days. Much of this is a mere sentimental out- 
pouring full of good will but without practical 
significance. We have, however, sufficient 
knowledge and enough serviceable techniques 
of investigation to make possible the securing 
of accurate data concerning each individual, 
which when sympathetically interpreted should 
assist in guiding the student into profitable 


educational endeavors. When such carefully 
planned student records come to colleges and 
universities from high schools, they will supply 
the data necessary to articulate the high 
school work of that student with his proper 
work in college on the basis of his known 
abilities, his temperament, his general social 
background, as also his plans and hopes. It 
would be better to accept a student in college 
on twelve units of high school work, knowing 
him and his capacities thoroughly, than to 
reject or condition him in order to accept 
someone of whom we know nothing more than 
that he has fifteen or eighteen units of high 
school work, among them those traditionally 
required. 


Not until we can truly build up a continuum 
of high school endeavor into the college by 
really coordinating the work of the two in- 
stitutions in substance as well as in form, 
not until we can plan college endeavor so as 
to profit by advice which trained high school 
people can contribute, based on the nature of 
the student asking for admission to college, 
can we speak of an articulation which may be 
considered an articulation not in form alone 
but an articulation in spirit and in truth. 
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the Dalton Plan, and the project method, and 
the Dewey idea, and I may tell you teachers 
that they are backing away from these in- 
novations and getting back to the rather old- 
fashioned, straight classroom work. They are 
giving teachers more power of discipline, more 
right to use authority with reference to the 
students. They are discovering just as we 
did, that a great many new suggestions are 
made which do not seem to have very great 
practical application. So I think they are go- 
ing to move toward our educational methods 
rather than that we are going to move toward 
theirs. 

When it comes to their attitude toward re- 
ligion, I would like to say a word because 
there has been a most malignant misrepre- 
sentation in certain of our periodicals. Re- 
ports are circulated of churches being torn 
down; we are told that is the communist at- 
titude; when they dare, they tear down the 
church. Well now the facts are that under 
the old regime hundreds of millions of the 
public’s money were used in building churches. 
Russia was vastly over churched, it had twelve 
thousand churches, important churches, and 
the Communists simply withdrew all further 
public aid, just as we did more than a hundred 
years ago with our “separation of church and 
state.” There is not a dollar of the taxpay- 


er’s money in any church in the United States. 
And so they simply refused to give any of 
the taxpayer’s money any further for that 
purpose. The result was that in a good many of 
the churches there weren’t enough worshippers 
to keep them up and when the roof began to 


get in bad shape and the rain and snow came 
in, the church had to be abandoned. Then of 
course it was torn down to make way for 
something else. The American enemies of 
Soviet Russia picture you those churches that 
have been abandoned in the act of being torn 
down and say, “That is what they try to do 
with the House of God.” 

Anybody who wants to can worship God in 
his own way in Soviet Russia, and not be 
molested. But, in other words, religion is 
pursued on just about the same basis as in 
this country. One distinct difference only oc- 
curs to me, namely, that they do not allow 
anybody to teach religion to children except 
the parents of those children. In other words, 
they say, you can’t take little children of 
eight, ten or twelve and fill them up with 
your notions, you priests. “We are not going 
to allow that” says Soviet Russia. “Tackle 
somebody of your own size. You can’t teach 
religion to children under eighteen.” And they 
say, “if you can’t get religion across except 
by putting it over on the soft pulp of the 
child mind, it can’t be worth very much.” 

I want to say a word about their new mar- 
riage system. They have the policy that any 
persons who are eighteen years of age and 
who when examined are found to be free of in- 
fectious diseases and who haven’t already been 
married, have a _ perfect right to marry. 
Woman in the Soviet Union considers it her 
duty to support herself by work just as other 
people do, they temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb and they do not overwork women. There 

Cont’d on page 32 
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A Valediction Mixed 
with Maledictions 


By Mary C. Eas.ey. 

A rural teacher retiring 
from the profession becomes 
bold enough to speak her 
mind regarding sundry 
matters of education. 





AM A TEACHER. Indeed, I am the low- 

liest of that great army of individuals en- 

gaged in instructing the youth of our land. 
I am a rural school teacher, if you please! 
And we, dear Imaginary Reader, are the hew- 
ers of wood, the drawers of water; the galley 
slaves of the great profession. I make this 
explanation in order that it may be clear from 
the outset, that I do not occupy a seat along- 
side the high and mighty. My opinions, there- 
fore, concerning certain trends in modern edu- 
cation, may be taken for what they are worth, 
stripped of all the trappings and techniques 
of the learned. I hold a B. S. Degree in Ele- 
mentary Education, from a state university. 
Nothing more. 

And I intend to intimate by the “nothing 
more” that I have no ambition to litter my 
mind with further devices and elaborate plans 
for teaching. I shall in all probability never 
get a Master’s Degree. But at any rate, I 
shall not get such a degree in education. For 
once that sort of thing is started, there is no 
stopping place. One degree merely calls for 
another, and so the process continues on and 
on, forever and forever. Many of our teach- 
ers are intimately acquainted with every state 
university and teacher’s college from Maine to 
southern California. Every summer the pil- 
grimage starts. They (the teachers) weave 
their way back and forth across the continent, 
like so many ants, in order to attend summer 
school. And after all the sweating is over, 
what of any practical value is gained? 

My own experience with school has been that 
instead of actually stimulating my mind with 
new ideas, it has done an excellent job of 
ridding me of the few ideas I already pos- 
sessed. If I want to get an A-1 case of in- 
feriority complex, and a feeling that I am 
nothing more than a low-grade moron, just 
turn me loose at a summer school! To be a 
suecess in school nowadays, we must bow down 
seven times before our instructors, and hand 
tack to them verbatim, exactly what they have 
droned forth in their lectures to us day after 
day. And if that is learning, I would gladly 
die in ignorance. 

No. Beyond all else, I want to remain hu- 
man. I do not want to become an automaton. 
The teaching profession is already filled with 
this type of individual. He cannot express 
himself except in the terms of Professor What 
Not. He lives and moves and has his being 
in a little world that has been created for him 
by the pseudo-learned. He dares not be him- 
self for his job is ever at stake. He cannot 
afford individuality, for the price he must pay 
for it is too dear. 


Since I have decided that this is to be my 
last year in the teaching profession, I can af- 
ford to be entirely honest for the first time in 
six years! I can unload the grievances that 
have been accumulating within me during that 
time, and afterwards look elsewhere for a 
livelihood. 

As I have already suggested, I have found 
my life as a teacher most woefully cramped. 
Emerson said: “Insist upon yourself.” I can- 
not insist upon myself and remain a teacher. 
The things I would teach, I cannot, for often 
they are not an accepted part of the curric- 
ulum. Only certain subjects may be taught 
in our public schools, and these only upon 
certain days of the week. Everything to be 
done is minutely outlined for the teacher to 
mimic. On every side, there is some Official 
higher up, handing out instructions. 

The poor pupils are pre-tested, mid-tested, 
and post-tested until it is a wonder they have 
a brain cell left in their heads. Many times 
superintendents tell teachers that if a child is 
found to have a low I. Q. he is not worth 
bothering about. Some of these superintend- 
ents have, indeed, gone testing-mad. Natur- 
ally, it is the bright child, the one quick to 
grasp situations; often the selfish and self- 
assertive, who gets all the attention. The 
slow pupils are left, all too often, to shift for 
themselves. 

I recall a certain incident in mv practice- 
teaching days which illustrates that point. 
There was a boy in mv geogravhy class who 
was called dull—just whatever that mav mean 
—by my supervisor. The other children 
jeered and poked fun at him constantly. 
There came a time when we were to build a 
miniature model of the Panama Canal. I de- 
cided that John (T shall call him that), should 
be allowed to heln on this project as much as 
nossible. He did heln. heroicallv, the first few 
days. Many of the other children refused to 
dirty their hands in the sand. But one day a 
corner was accidentally knocked off of our 
model. I never knew who did it. and even if 
T had known, the offense was small, but one 
of the children immediatelv told the suner- 
visor that John had done it. “That’s about 
John’s speed.” said she curtly. John helped 
no more. I could not, under the circum- 
stances, do anvthinge about it. Now I ask, is 
that sort of thing justice? I wonder what it 
would do to you or to me. But surely we 


know the answer. It would make us quite 
sure that there is no use in trying. We would 
eventually accept our “dullness” as a matter 
of course. 
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For some reason or other, nature endowed 
me with an intrinsic sympathy for the meek 
and lowly. This modern world is so filled 
with blustering extroverts, dashing about 
blowing their own horns, that I welcome the 
advent of a fellow-creature who admits there 
are still a few things left that he doesn’t 
know. But I have found upon several oc- 
casions, and often to my great sorrow, that 
such an attitude is entirely fatal when seek- 
ing employment. The modern superintendent 
invariably wants a young woman who knows 
that she is better than all of the one-hundred- 
fifty applicants, whose credentials he holds in 
his hands. Unless she has a pull somewhere 
within the school system, she must have what 
I choose to name, just plain unmitigated gall, 
in order to get a job. If she has this, then 
she is fairly safe, and is reasonably sure of 
getting employment. 

Needless to say, our present day public 
schools are saturated through and through 
with politics. Formerly, we heard a good deal 
about acting in a “professional manner.” Cer- 
tain codes of honor were laid down by the law- 
givers and were practiced fairly rigidly 
throughout the country. Not so today. For 
the past few years, it has been knock down, 
drag out and give a farewell kick to the non- 
political, or to the opposing party, as the 
case might be. One must only cast a back- 
ward glance at the Oklahoma situation of a 
year-and-a-half ago to be convinced of this 
truth. 

Superintendents, today, get rid of teachers 
solely on the ground, and for no other reason, 
than that the teachers do not agree with their 
views. They call themselves broadminded, but 
all too often the broadminded school official 
represents the one grain of wheat hidden in 
the two bushels of chaff. In other words, he 
is practically nil. Unless he is of an unusual- 
ly strong character, he is cramped to the Nth 
degree by the political net that surrounds him. 

I once taught under a superintendent whose 
warning to me over and over again was: “Get 
the good will of the people, flatter ’em, feed 
’em a line, make ’em feel good.” That sort of 
thing is as foreign to me as the Hebrew lan- 
guage. I am no politician. But my super- 
intendent has traveled onward and upward by 
using this method of contact. 

But to get back to the children. I am 
truthful when I say that I welcome, with 
open arms, a timid child. Modern children 
are given so much freedom, both at school 
and at home, that they often make life in- 
tolerable for the teacher. The teachers say 
that this condition is the fault of the home, 
and parents say the teachers are to blame. 
And so the battle wages. In reality, each is 
to blame; the honors may be equally divided. 

Only today I attended a teacher’s meeting 
in which we were told with great gusto and 
pomp that—“You are not teaching facts: you 
are teaching boys and girls.” It seems that 


I have heard that phrase before, and even be- 


fore that. And I would humbly rise up from 
my seat at the foot of the class to ask: “Who 
during the last twenty years has ever accused 
us of teaching facts?” Why it’s been so long 
since a fact was taught that even our best 
teachers would fail to recognize one if they 
should see it. 

Today we have so many work books, teach- 
er’s manuals, and elaborate teaching devices 
that we are completely lost in the fog and 
mist. So much planning and technique have 
been utilized in attempting to make subject 
matter interesting, that the subject, itself, is 
wholly lost and forgotten. If a child doesn’t 
want to learn a certain thing—say the lines of 
the multiplication table, for instance—he is 
often allowed freedom of choice in the matter. 
When I did practice teaching, the children 
were permitted to ask as often as they liked: 
“What is 8 x 6?”—or whatever the case might 
be. That’s how they learned to multinvly. Ir 
many schools, children are supervised to 
death. They have no chance whatever to de- 
velop self-reliance. Alone, they can do noth 
ing. The teacher must always be close a 
hand. 

A certain amount of child-freedom is al! 
right, but I am of the opinion that not one 
child in ten thousand is ever going to learn 
the lines of multiplication unless a little co- 
ercion is used. And no genius who sails the 
seven seas. can actually make that task ver 
interesting! I believe whole-heartedlv that i‘ 
is never going to iniure anv child to use » 
little of the aforementioned coercion in hi: 
behalf, occasionally. Life is still about three 
fovrths drnudgerv for most of ns, and th: 
sooner we learn that fact. the better able ws 
will he to eone with real-life situations. Ané 
that. hv the way, is one of the school’s own 
favorite phrases. 

Not long avo, I heard a sunerintendent sav 
in defense of the modern school that ten times 
as much reading is taught now as was taugh‘ 
in our fathers’ time, and ten times as mucl 
arithmetic and ten times as much spelling 
All of which is no doubt true. At least the 
teachers go through the process of teaching 
But one can only wonder, at times, if even 
one-tenth as much of these subjects is actually 
learned bv nunils todav as was learned in the 
schools of our fathers’ time. Just for you 
own enlightenment. ask a reasonable numbe: 
of our elementary school graduates. to spell a 
list of ordinary, commonplace words, for you 
Ask them to solve several problems in frac- 
tions and decimals for vou. Trvy to get then 
to write you one good, clear sentence, cor- 
rectly punctuated. 

Today our children read many books. But 
they skim through them at such a rate that 
only the barest knowledge of the book is 
gained. Somehow, I am reminded of the boy 
Lincoln, as he lay sprawled on the floor, read- 
ing a book by the bright blaze of the firelight 
We are’ told that whenever he came to a 

Cont’d on page 36 
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The Peace Cause 
Moves On--- 


_—_ 


By O. Myxine Menus, 

A student of peace movements 
gives his reasons for believing 
that the world is moving 
toward a condition of 
permanent peace. 





HE PEACE cause moves on. There can 

be no doubt about it. At times the out- 

look is dark and seemingly hopeless, but 
when one gets a broad view of the whole world 
situation one realizes that the forces of peace 
are active and war is not “just around the 
corner.” 

This view is well expressed by General 
John J. Pershing, in a cable from Paris to 
the “Kansas City Star” on November 10, 1934 
he said: “On this Armistice day, when we are 
celebrating the end of the greatest war the 
world has ever known, there exist in many 
countries certain grave apprehensions caused 
mainly by sensation mongers that the world 
may soon be in the throes of another such war 
or perhaps one even more destructive. I do 
not share in any such apprehension and be- 
lieve it to be unfounded. There are very few 
national governments that would willingly con- 
template the prospects of war even though 
they felt confident of victory and these few 
are not in a position at present to have any 
such confidence. They know this and expert 
opinion everywhere knows it, and that is why 
I think that instead of wars, nations will 
address themselves to the peaceful problems 
of economic recovery toward which our coun- 
try is giving such a courageous and mag- 
nificent lead.” 

General Smuts, who foresaw at Paris the 
wickedness of the Treaty of Versailles and 
denounced it when it was finished, declares 
that in spite of the failure of disarmament and 
the “vogue of silly drilling, strutting about 
in uniforms and shirts of various colors,” he 
does not find a real war temper anywhere 
or the material conditions necessary for a 
modern war. 

Edward Price Bell writing in the Literary 
Digest recently points out that the composite 
official attitude on the world situation in Wash- 
ington is that it is “disquieting, but not in- 
trinsically and imminently dangerous.” 

In the first place there are too many people 
in the world today who remember with bitter- 
ness and grief the horrors of the last war. 
They know that there is nothing glorious 
about modern warfare. They know that it 
is gruesome and vile and frightful. War to- 
day is not enshrined with the glamor and 
glory with which it was surrounded in 1914. 

The hard-headed business man and students 
of economics know that the war was re- 
sponsible to a great extent for the worldwide 
depression that we are in today. They know 
with Sir William Robertson that modern war 
“hurts everybody, benefits nobody but the 
profiteer, and settles nothing.” They agree 


with Secretary of War Dern, who in an ad- 
dress on Armistice Day, 1933, at the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier, said: “There has been 
much dispute as to who won the war. The 
plain fact is that nobody won the war. Every- 
body lost. The war was purely negative in 
character and the cost was ruinous. In a pro- 
longed modern war both sides in ultimate 
results are bound to lose.” 

Because of the international character of 
trade the business man knows that when we 
shoot an “enemy” we have killed a customer; 
that trade and commerce are stimulated by 
ambassadors of good will; and that Morrow 
and Daniels in Mexico have succeeded where 
marines and soldiers failed. 

Militarists are finding that the common man 
will not act as cannon fodder. 

When Hitler had risen to power in Germany 
the French militarists and munition makers 
wanted to crush him by sending an army into 
Germany. But the French peasants remem- 
bering the horrors of war, were not interested 
and politely told the militarists ““Nothing do- 
ing!” 

Because of the work of the League of 
Nations and similar international bodies the 
countries of Europe are in a position to act 
swiftly for peace. And consequently they 
were able to withstand the shocks caused by 
the assassinations of Dollfuss, King Alexander, 
and Barthou, while in 1914 there was no 
League of Nations to discuss the assassination 
of the Archduke of Austria. As Lloyd George 
said, “No country really wanted war in 1914, 
but we gradually slid into it.” 

The statesmen of Europe know that no coun- 
try could start an aggressive war today and 
hope to win because of the peace pacts and 
non-aggressive treaties that have been ratified. 
World sentiment would be aroused against 
any coutry that would defy the peace pacts and 
no statesman is willing to take this risk, how- 
ever much he might like to send an army in- 
to a neighboring state. 

Today the false doctrine of instinct for war 
has been exploded by scientific investigations 
ot modern psychologists. The wide-spread 
idea that the urge for war is too deeply rooted 
to be eradicated is denied, by 346 of 378 mem- 
bers of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion who answered a query sent out by Dr. 
John M. Fletcher of Tulane University, New 
Orleans who concludes on the basis of answers 
received: 

“Without raising the issue as to the in- 
evitability of conflicting claims and interests 
arising between nations, American psycholog- 
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For some reason or other, nature endowed 
me with an intrinsic sympathy for the meek 
and lowly. This modern world is so filled 
with blustering extroverts, dashing about 
blowing their own horns, that I welcome the 
advent of a fellow-creature who admits there 
are still a few things left that he doesn’t 
know. But I have found upon several oc- 
casions, and often to my great sorrow, that 
such an attitude is entirely fatal when seek- 
ing employment. The modern superintendent 
invariably wants a young woman who knows 
that she is better than all of the one-hundred- 
fifty applicants, whose credentials he holds in 
his hands. Unless she has a pull somewhere 
within the school system, she must have what 
I choose to name, just plain unmitigated gall, 
in order to get a job. If she has this, then 
she is fairly safe, and is reasonably sure of 
getting employment. 

Needless to say, our present day public 
schools are saturated through and through 
with politics. Formerly, we heard a good deal 
about acting in a “professional manner.” Cer- 
tain codes of honor were laid down by the law- 
givers and were practiced fairly rigidly 
throughout the country. Not so today. For 
the past few years, it has been knock down, 
drag out and give a farewell kick to the non- 
political, or to the opposing party, as the 
case might be. One must only cast a back- 
ward glance at the Oklahoma situation of a 
year-and-a-half ago to be convinced of this 
truth. 

Superintendents, today, get rid of teachers 
solely on the ground, and for no other reason, 
than that the teachers do not agree with their 
views. They call themselves broadminded, but 
all too often the broadminded school official 
represents the one grain of wheat hidden in 
the two bushels of chaff. In other words, he 
is practically nil. Unless he is of an unusual- 
ly strong character, he is cramped to the Nth 
degree by the political net that surrounds him. 

I once taught under a superintendent whose 
warning to me over and over again was: “Get 
the good will of the people, flatter ’em, feed 
’em a line, make ’em feel good.” That sort of 
thing is as foreign to me as the Hebrew lan- 
guage. I am no politician. But my super- 
intendent has traveled onward and upward by 
using this method of contact. 

But to get back to the children. I am 
truthful when I say that I welcome, with 
open arms, a timid child. Modern children 
are given so much freedom, both at school 
and at home, that they often make life in- 
tolerable for the teacher. The teachers say 
that this condition is the fault of the home, 
and parents say the teachers are to blame. 
And so the battle wages. In reality, each is 
to blame; the honors may be equally divided. 

Only today I attended a teacher’s meeting 
in which we were told with great gusto and 
pomp that—“You are not teaching facts: you 
are teaching boys and girls.” It seems that 


I have heard that phrase before, and even be- 


fore that. And I would humbly rise up from 
my seat at the foot of the class to ask: “Who 
during the last twenty years has ever accused 
us of teaching facts?” Why it’s been so long 
since a fact was taught that even our best 
teachers would fail to recognize one if they 
should see it. 

Today we have so many work books, teach- 
er’s manuals, and elaborate teaching devices 
that we are completely lost in the fog and 
mist. So much planning and technique have 
been utilized in attempting to make subject 
matter interesting, that the subject, itself, is 
wholly lost and forgotten. If a child doesn’t 
want to learn a certain thing—say the lines of 
the multiplication table, for instance—he is 
often allowed freedom of choice in the matter. 
When I did practice teaching, the children 
were permitted to ask as often as they liked: 
“What is 8 x 6?”—or whatever the case might 
be. That’s how they learned to multinvly. Ir 
many schools, children are supervised to 
death. They have no chance whatever to de- 
velop self-reliance. Alone, they can do noth 
ing. The teacher must always be close a 
hand. 

A certain amount of child-freedom is al! 
right, but I am of the opinion that not one 
child in ten thousand is ever going to learn 
the lines of multiplication unless a little co- 
ercion is used. And no genius who sails the 
seven seas. can actually make that task ver 
interesting! I believe whole-heartedlv that i‘ 
is never going to iniure anv child to use » 
little of the aforementioned coercion in hi: 
behalf, occasionally. Life is still about three 
fovrths drnudgerv for most of ns, and th: 
sooner we learn that fact. the better able ws 
will he to eone with real-life situations. Ané 
that. hv the way, is one of the school’s own 
favorite phrases. 

Not long avo, I heard a sunerintendent sav 
in defense of the modern school that ten times 
as much reading is taught now as was taugh‘ 
in our fathers’ time, and ten times as mucl 
arithmetic and ten times as much spelling 
All of which is no doubt true. At least the 
teachers go through the process of teaching 
But one can only wonder, at times, if even 
one-tenth as much of these subjects is actually 
learned bv nunils todav as was learned in the 
schools of our fathers’ time. Just for you 
own enlightenment. ask a reasonable numbe: 
of our elementary school graduates. to spell a 
list of ordinary, commonplace words, for you 
Ask them to solve several problems in frac- 
tions and decimals for vou. Trvy to get then 
to write you one good, clear sentence, cor- 
rectly punctuated. 

Today our children read many books. But 
they skim through them at such a rate that 
only the barest knowledge of the book is 
gained. Somehow, I am reminded of the boy 
Lincoln, as he lay sprawled on the floor, read- 
ing a book by the bright blaze of the firelight 
We are’ told that whenever he came to a 
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HE PEACE cause moves on. There can 

be no doubt about it. At times the out- 

look is dark and seemingly hopeless, but 
when one gets a broad view of the whole world 
situation one realizes that the forces of peace 
are active and war is not “just around the 
corner.” 

This view is well expressed by General 
John J. Pershing, in a cable from Paris to 
the “Kansas City Star” on November 10, 1934 
he said: “On this Armistice day, when we are 
celebrating the end of the greatest war the 
world has ever known, there exist in many 
countries certain grave apprehensions caused 
mainly by sensation mongers that the world 
may soon be in the throes of another such war 
or perhaps one even more destructive. I do 
not share in any such apprehension and be- 
lieve it to be unfounded. There are very few 
national governments that would willingly con- 
template the prospects of war even though 
they felt confident of victory and these few 
are not in a position at present to have any 
such confidence. They know this and expert 
opinion everywhere knows it, and that is why 
I think that instead of wars, nations will 
address themselves to the peaceful problems 
of economic recovery toward which our coun- 
try is giving such a courageous and mag- 
nificent lead.” 

General Smuts, who foresaw at Paris the 
wickedness of the Treaty of Versailles and 
denounced it when it was finished, declares 
that in spite of the failure of disarmament and 
the “vogue of silly drilling, strutting about 
in uniforms and shirts of various colors,” he 
does not find a real war temper anywhere 
or the material conditions necessary for a 
modern war. 

Edward Price Bell writing in the Literary 
Digest recently points out that the composite 
official attitude on the world situation in Wash- 
ington is that it is “disquieting, but not in- 
trinsically and imminently dangerous.” 

In the first place there are too many people 
in the world today who remember with bitter- 
ness and grief the horrors of the last war. 
They know that there is nothing glorious 
about modern warfare. They know that it 
is gruesome and vile and frightful. War to- 
day is not enshrined with the glamor and 
glory with which it was surrounded in 1914. 

The hard-headed business man and students 
of economics know that the war was re- 
sponsible to a great extent for the worldwide 
depression that we are in today. They know 
with Sir William Robertson that modern war 
“hurts everybody, benefits nobody but the 
profiteer, and settles nothing.” They agree 


with Secretary of War Dern, who in an ad- 
dress on Armistice Day, 1933, at the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier, said: “There has been 
much dispute as to who won the war. The 
plain fact is that nobody won the war. Every- 
body lost. The war was purely negative in 
character and the cost was ruinous. In a pro- 
longed modern war both sides in ultimate 
results are bound to lose.” 

Because of the international character of 
trade the business man knows that when we 
shoot an “enemy” we have killed a customer; 
that trade and commerce are stimulated by 
ambassadors of good will; and that Morrow 
and Daniels in Mexico have succeeded where 
marines and soldiers failed. 

Militarists are finding that the common man 
will not act as cannon fodder. 

When Hitler had risen to power in Germany 
the French militarists and munition makers 
wanted to crush him by sending an army into 
Germany. But the French peasants remem- 
bering the horrors of war, were not interested 
and politely told the militarists ““Nothing do- 
ing!” 

Because of the work of the League of 
Nations and similar international bodies the 
countries of Europe are in a position to act 
swiftly for peace. And consequently they 
were able to withstand the shocks caused by 
the assassinations of Dollfuss, King Alexander, 
and Barthou, while in 1914 there was no 
League of Nations to discuss the assassination 
of the Archduke of Austria. As Lloyd George 
said, “No country really wanted war in 1914, 
but we gradually slid into it.” 

The statesmen of Europe know that no coun- 
try could start an aggressive war today and 
hope to win because of the peace pacts and 
non-aggressive treaties that have been ratified. 
World sentiment would be aroused against 
any coutry that would defy the peace pacts and 
no statesman is willing to take this risk, how- 
ever much he might like to send an army in- 
to a neighboring state. 

Today the false doctrine of instinct for war 
has been exploded by scientific investigations 
ot modern psychologists. The wide-spread 
idea that the urge for war is too deeply rooted 
to be eradicated is denied, by 346 of 378 mem- 
bers of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion who answered a query sent out by Dr. 
John M. Fletcher of Tulane University, New 
Orleans who concludes on the basis of answers 
received: 

“Without raising the issue as to the in- 
evitability of conflicting claims and interests 
arising between nations, American psycholog- 
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ists are almost unanimously agreed that the 
traditional opinion that instincts determine 
the mode of adjustment of these conflicts is 
without scientific warrant.” 

The common people are getting a better un- 
derstanding of the underlying causes of 
modern war. They are realizing that modern 
wars are not fought primarily over noble prin- 
ciples but that the causes of wars are economic 
disputes over oil or coal or! railroads or 
markets and the like. Major General Smedley 
D. Butler, who won his fame as a hard fight- 
ing Marine, declares in a current magazine 
that “war is a racket,” and describes it as the 
worst of all rackets. He says: 

“War, like any other racket, “pays high 
dividends to the very few. But what does it 
profit the masses? 

“The cost of onverations is always trans- 
ferred to the people. who do not profit. The 
trend now is to poison us against the Jap- 
anese.” 

He points out that the only stakes in such 
a war are the trade with China, amounting to 
$90.000.000 a vear, and our private invest- 
ments in the Philippines, about $200,000,000. 
Then he continues: 

“To save that China trade of $90.000.000 or 
to protect investments of less than $200,000,000 
in the Philippines, we mav be roused to a war 
that may cost us tens of billions of dollars. 
hundreds of thousands of American lives, and 
manv more hundreds of thovsands of phy- 
sicallyv maimed and mentally unbalanced young 
men.” 

“The only way to ston this racket is by tak- 
ine the profit out of war. 

“Conscrint the nation’s capital hefore con- 
scripting the nation’s manhood. One month 
before the government mav order the young 
men of the nation to be killed it must serve 
notice of conscription on the country’s capital. 

“Tet the officers and directors of our arma- 
ment factories, our oun builders and muni- 
tions makers and shinbuilders all be con- 
serinted at $30 a month. 

“Give eanital 30 davs to think it over; and 
there will be no war. That will stop the 
racket—that, and nothino else.” 

He further declares “I swear that I will 
never place another gun across mv shoulder 
to go to another country to ficht, and the onlv 
way we can ston wars is by allowing onlv 
those who are able to fight themselves to vote 
on the question.” 

When the average man finds that during 
the world war 21.000 new millionaires were 
created in the United States and that 69,000 
men made more than three billion dollars over 
and above their normal income he realizes 
that for some men the “war for democracy” 
was very lucrative. 

In April, 1934 the American Legion issued 
a statement on “Universal Service in Time of 
War” which contain the following illuminating 
figures: 


“During four peace years the United States 
Steel Corporation enjoyed an average annual 
profit of $105,000,000, while during the four 
years of war its annual average profit was 
$239,000,000. 

“The du Pont interests during four years 
of peace found themselves enjoying an average 
annual profit of $6,000,000, while during four 
years of war they enjoyed an average profit 
of $58,000,000 annually. 

“The Bethlehem Steel Corporation in peace 
times had an average annual profit of $6,000,- 
000, and in war times an average profit of 
$49,000,000 annually. 

“Anaconda Copper had an annual average 
profit of $10,000,000 in peace times, and an 
average in war times of $34,000,000. 

“Utah Copper, $5,700,000 in peace times 
and $21,600,000 in war times. 

“American Smelting & Refining Co., $11,- 
500,000 in peace times and $18,600,000 in war 
times. 

“Republic Iron & Steel, $4,000,000 in peace 
times and $17,500,000 in war times. 

“International Mercantile Marine, in peace 
times $6,600,000 profits per year and in war 
times $14,000,000 in profits per year. 

“Atlas Powder Co., $485,000 profit in peace 
years per annum and $2,374,000 per year in 
times of war. 

“American and British manufacturing, 
$172,000 profit in peace times and $325,000 in 
times of war. 

“Canadian Car & Foundry, $1,300,000 in 
peace times and $2,200,000 in war times. 

“Crocker Wheeler Co., another munitions 
institution, $206,000 annually in peace times 
and $666,000 in war times. 

“Hercules Powder Co., in peace times had 
an annual profit of $1,200.000 and in time of 
war an annual profit of $7,430,000. 

“General Motors in peace times had a profit 
of $6,900,000 per year, and in war times $21,- 
700.000 profits per year.” 

The sordid story brought out at the in- 
vestigations of munition makers both in our 
country and in Europe has opened the eves 
of millions of people to how the munition 
makers disturb the peace of the world. These 
investigations have shown how the munition 
industry subsidizes the press, bribes officials. 
gets government people on its boards, connives 
with unscrupulous bankers, organizes inter- 
national armament rings, plays one country 
against another, and sells its wares to both, 
as for example to Bolivia and Paraguay, to 
Peru and Colombia, and to China and Japan 

A very significant article appeared in the 
March, 1934 number of Fortune Magazine in 
regard to the workings of the munition makers 
of Europe. This article tells that German 
soldiers were killed by German guns fired by 
Russian and Belgian soldiers; that French 
soldiers died in the blasts from French 75's, 
manned by Bulgarian artillerymen; that in 
London is a cannon captured from the enemy, 
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on one side of which is a tablet giving the 
names of the British boys who were killed 
in making the capture and on the other side 
of the cannon we find these words “Made in 
England.” 

This article shows that the English and 
French industries supplied glycerin (for ex- 
plosives), nickel, copper, oil and rubber to 
Germany throughout the war. Germany in 
turn sent iron and steel to France. Magnetos 
made in the Fatherland were used in French 
army trucks. Still these munition makers 
parade as 100 per cent patriots. 

Perhaps the most dastardly act of the muni- 
tion makers was that through political power 
in France they were able to compel the French 
artillery to spare the German iron and steel 
works in the Briey basin. The French could 
easily have shelled these works, but a French 
general who suggested this was reprimanded. 
In return for sparing the German source of 
supplies, the German spared the French mines 
at Dombasle. If the French had been per- 
nitted to have bombarded the German source 
of iron and steel in the Briey basin the war 
would have ended much sooner. But, no, that 
would have ended the profits of the munition 
makers, and what are wars for, if not to en- 
rich these loyal patriots? 

Because of the revelations brought out in 
the investigations of the munition makers in 
Europe and later in our own country by the 
Nye Investigating Committee of the United 
States Senate the Missouri Department of the 
American Legion in its 16th annual conven- 
tion at Kansas City, Missouri, September 3 
and 4, 1934, adopted resolutions in regard to 
world peace which are in part as follows: 

“The members of the Legion reaffirm their 
consecrated personal devotion to the ideal of 
World Peace that led them during the Great 
War under the belief that they were fighting 
the war against war, the war to end militar- 
ism, and the war to make the world safe 
for democracy. 

“The American Legion says that war is 
caused by stupidity and lack of understand- 
ing, by cheap and incompetent statesmanship, 
and by the sinister forces of greed. We con- 
demn as jingoists, as enemies of peace, and 
as traitors to the ideals of The American 
Legion, those who foster suspicion, fear, and 
distrust among the nations; and we commend 
the activities of the true lovers of peace who 
advocate the prevention of wars by the culti- 
vation of good will, of friendship, and mutual 
understanding among the family of nations; 
and we desire above all men, that this nation 
should live in peace with all peoples; that our 
children and the future children of America 
may, if possible, be spared the costly carnage 
and butchery through which we passed in 
1917-18. 

“We condemn as unpatriotic and as un- 
American, that there could exist during the 
Great War a situation whereby for every three 


American men who gave their lives on foreign 
fields during the war, it was possible for one 
man back home to be able to amass at least 
a million dollars; and we condemn a situation 
whereby corporations, companies, and individ- 
uals were able to see their peace-time profits 
grow to ten or twenty times the value of the 
original capital investment, while this country 
became loaded with grinding debt which has 
stifled our commerce and made the promise 
of American life for the future less glowing, 
and while the Soldier of American went hag- 
gard and hungry through mud and blood at 
one dollar per day. We commend the Ameri- 
can Legion proposal of Universal Draft on 
the theory that its adoption will take the 
profit motive out of war, will be a mighty 
deterrent against war. 

“The American Legion demands that in the 
event of war, all munition manufacturing be 
operated under Government supervision and 
licensing; that no munitions shall be shipped 
from this country to any other country at any 
time except with the knowledge and written 
approval of the Secretary of State of the 
United States and that the records thereof 
be made public in every detail; that some 
system of regulation, licensing, or prohibition 
of private munition manufacturing of war 
munitions be undertaken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 

It is indeed encouraging to find such a 
strong peace attitude in an organization as 
influential in moulding public opinion as is 
the American Legion, 

Another important factor in the onward 
march of peace is the militant stand that 
church leaders are taking in this matter. They 
are declaring that as Christians they will have 
no part in any program which violates the 
principles enunciated by the Prince of Peace. 
They affirm that war is murder on a colossal 
scale and they refuse to be partners in any 
scheme that contemplates the wholesale de- 


‘struction of human life. They are insisting 


on cooperation and good will instead of brut- 
ality and carnage in settling disputes that 
may arise among nations. 

A wholesome international attitude is de- 
veloping among thinking men and women in 
every walk of life, for they realize that the 
world is so constituted today that no nation 
can live economically aloof from the rest of 
the world. We exchange products with every 
country. We are one big family and any war 
between nations in one part of the world would 
effect every other nation, for no nation can 
live unto itself alone in our complex world. 

In this article we have tried to show that 
there are many encouraging signs for those 
who are trying to work for world peace and 
better international understanding. The stakes 
are so great that we must expend every effort 
to attain our goal. Let us take renewed 


courage and push on with new enthusiasm, 
for the peace cause does move on! 
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ists are almost unanimously agreed that the 
traditional opinion that instincts determine 
the mode of adjustment of these conflicts is 
without scientific warrant.” 

The common people are getting a better un- 
derstanding of the underlying causes of 
modern war. They are realizing that modern 
wars are not fought primarily over noble prin- 
ciples but that the causes of wars are economic 
disputes over oil or coal or! railroads or 
markets and the like. Major General Smedley 
D. Butler, who won his fame as a hard fight- 
ing Marine, declares in a current magazine 
that “war is a racket,” and describes it as the 
worst of all rackets. He says: 

“War, like any other racket, “pays high 
dividends to the very few. But what does it 
profit the masses? 

“The cost of onverations is always trans- 
ferred to the people. who do not profit. The 
trend now is to poison us against the Jap- 
anese.” 

He points out that the only stakes in such 
a war are the trade with China, amounting to 
$90.000.000 a vear, and our private invest- 
ments in the Philippines, about $200,000,000. 
Then he continues: 

“To save that China trade of $90.000.000 or 
to protect investments of less than $200,000,000 
in the Philippines, we mav be roused to a war 
that may cost us tens of billions of dollars. 
hundreds of thousands of American lives, and 
manv more hundreds of thovsands of phy- 
sicallyv maimed and mentally unbalanced young 
men.” 

“The only way to ston this racket is by tak- 
ine the profit out of war. 

“Conscrint the nation’s capital hefore con- 
scripting the nation’s manhood. One month 
before the government mav order the young 
men of the nation to be killed it must serve 
notice of conscription on the country’s capital. 

“Tet the officers and directors of our arma- 
ment factories, our oun builders and muni- 
tions makers and shinbuilders all be con- 
serinted at $30 a month. 

“Give eanital 30 davs to think it over; and 
there will be no war. That will stop the 
racket—that, and nothino else.” 

He further declares “I swear that I will 
never place another gun across mv shoulder 
to go to another country to ficht, and the onlv 
way we can ston wars is by allowing onlv 
those who are able to fight themselves to vote 
on the question.” 

When the average man finds that during 
the world war 21.000 new millionaires were 
created in the United States and that 69,000 
men made more than three billion dollars over 
and above their normal income he realizes 
that for some men the “war for democracy” 
was very lucrative. 

In April, 1934 the American Legion issued 
a statement on “Universal Service in Time of 
War” which contain the following illuminating 
figures: 


“During four peace years the United States 
Steel Corporation enjoyed an average annual 
profit of $105,000,000, while during the four 
years of war its annual average profit was 
$239,000,000. 

“The du Pont interests during four years 
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as for example to Bolivia and Paraguay, to 
Peru and Colombia, and to China and Japan 

A very significant article appeared in the 
March, 1934 number of Fortune Magazine in 
regard to the workings of the munition makers 
of Europe. This article tells that German 
soldiers were killed by German guns fired by 
Russian and Belgian soldiers; that French 
soldiers died in the blasts from French 75's, 
manned by Bulgarian artillerymen; that in 
London is a cannon captured from the enemy, 
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on one side of which is a tablet giving the 
names of the British boys who were killed 
in making the capture and on the other side 
of the cannon we find these words “Made in 
England.” 

This article shows that the English and 
French industries supplied glycerin (for ex- 
plosives), nickel, copper, oil and rubber to 
Germany throughout the war. Germany in 
turn sent iron and steel to France. Magnetos 
made in the Fatherland were used in French 
army trucks. Still these munition makers 
parade as 100 per cent patriots. 

Perhaps the most dastardly act of the muni- 
tion makers was that through political power 
in France they were able to compel the French 
artillery to spare the German iron and steel 
works in the Briey basin. The French could 
easily have shelled these works, but a French 
general who suggested this was reprimanded. 
In return for sparing the German source of 
supplies, the German spared the French mines 
at Dombasle. If the French had been per- 
nitted to have bombarded the German source 
of iron and steel in the Briey basin the war 
would have ended much sooner. But, no, that 
would have ended the profits of the munition 
makers, and what are wars for, if not to en- 
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“The American Legion says that war is 
caused by stupidity and lack of understand- 
ing, by cheap and incompetent statesmanship, 
and by the sinister forces of greed. We con- 
demn as jingoists, as enemies of peace, and 
as traitors to the ideals of The American 
Legion, those who foster suspicion, fear, and 
distrust among the nations; and we commend 
the activities of the true lovers of peace who 
advocate the prevention of wars by the culti- 
vation of good will, of friendship, and mutual 
understanding among the family of nations; 
and we desire above all men, that this nation 
should live in peace with all peoples; that our 
children and the future children of America 
may, if possible, be spared the costly carnage 
and butchery through which we passed in 
1917-18. 

“We condemn as unpatriotic and as un- 
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Great War a situation whereby for every three 


American men who gave their lives on foreign 
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man back home to be able to amass at least 
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grow to ten or twenty times the value of the 
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became loaded with grinding debt which has 
stifled our commerce and made the promise 
of American life for the future less glowing, 
and while the Soldier of American went hag- 
gard and hungry through mud and blood at 
one dollar per day. We commend the Ameri- 
can Legion proposal of Universal Draft on 
the theory that its adoption will take the 
profit motive out of war, will be a mighty 
deterrent against war. 

“The American Legion demands that in the 
event of war, all munition manufacturing be 
operated under Government supervision and 
licensing; that no munitions shall be shipped 
from this country to any other country at any 
time except with the knowledge and written 
approval of the Secretary of State of the 
United States and that the records thereof 
be made public in every detail; that some 
system of regulation, licensing, or prohibition 
of private munition manufacturing of war 
munitions be undertaken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 

It is indeed encouraging to find such a 
strong peace attitude in an organization as 
influential in moulding public opinion as is 
the American Legion, 

Another important factor in the onward 
march of peace is the militant stand that 
church leaders are taking in this matter. They 
are declaring that as Christians they will have 
no part in any program which violates the 
principles enunciated by the Prince of Peace. 
They affirm that war is murder on a colossal 
scale and they refuse to be partners in any 
scheme that contemplates the wholesale de- 


‘struction of human life. They are insisting 


on cooperation and good will instead of brut- 
ality and carnage in settling disputes that 
may arise among nations. 

A wholesome international attitude is de- 
veloping among thinking men and women in 
every walk of life, for they realize that the 
world is so constituted today that no nation 
can live economically aloof from the rest of 
the world. We exchange products with every 
country. We are one big family and any war 
between nations in one part of the world would 
effect every other nation, for no nation can 
live unto itself alone in our complex world. 

In this article we have tried to show that 
there are many encouraging signs for those 
who are trying to work for world peace and 
better international understanding. The stakes 
are so great that we must expend every effort 
to attain our goal. Let us take renewed 


courage and push on with new enthusiasm, 
for the peace cause does move on! 
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A Christmas Project at the Marshall High School 


By Warren T. Kingsbury 


N EXTRA-CURRICULAR activity which 

we at Marshall High School believe to be 

eminently worth-while is that of collect- 
ing, rebuilding, and repainting discarded toys 
and distributing them on Christmas eve to 
those children in our community whose par- 
ents are unable to provide them with Christ- 
mas presents. 

This activity had its start in our school in 
the fall of 19383. W. M. Westbrook, superin- 
tendent of schools, learned through some of 
his grade school teachers of the pitiful en- 
vironment in which some of the children com- 








part of the repairing and repainting of the 
toys, the entire school shared in the undertak- 
ing through contributions of toys, candy, 
fruit, and nuts to go into the Christmas 
stockings. That Christmas, 1933, more than 
four hundred children twelve years of age 
and under received three toys apigce and a 
sack containing a generous allotment of fruit, 
candy and nuts. 

So successful was the project and so valu- 
able to the community was it considered to be 
that the school was this year asked by the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Welfare Board 











ing to school live. These are the children of 
the families on the relief roll. Many of their 
parents have been unemployed or on mere 
subsistence wages for months and, despite the 
efforts of the Welfare Board, life for these 
children has been a rather grim struggle 
against hunger and want with very little of 
the carefree gayety that is childhood’s due. 

Knowing that the facilities of the Welfare 
Board would be taxed to provide the bare 
necessities for these children and that their 
parents would not be able to provide them 
with any Christmas toys, it occurred to Mr. 
Westbrook that there must be many children 
in the schools with toys that they had out- 
grown and no longer played with. These toys, 
he thought, they would be glad to give to 
help bring pleasure on Christmas day to the 
children of these unfortunate families. 

So he suggested to William H. Lyon, ath- 
letie director and manual training teacher, 
that the members of the high school football 
squad might like to help plav Santa Claus to 
the poor children of Marshall. 

Coach Bill Lyon thought it a good idea and 
he presented to his boys. Thev took it up 
enthusiastically and while they did the major 


to again sponsor the plan. 

This year, starting earlier and with the 
benefit of last year’s experience, the activity 
was even more successful despite the fact 
that it was necessary to take care of some 
540 children. 

Coach Lyon started work early. He had 
found that even though the paint needed to 
refinish the toys was given by a paint manu- 
facturer that money was needed to buy parts 
and materials needed to repair many of the 
toys and that more fruit and candy was re- 
quired than had been donated. 

Accordingly, his first step was to have a 
football game between the high school eleven 
and the alumni with the proceeds being placed 
in a fund for the use of this activity. More 
than ninety-five dollars was cleared at this 
game which, with a few cash donations from 
some of the children, proved more than suf- 
ficient to take care of all expenses. 

This football game, which early focused 
public attention upon the undertaking. wa: 
followed up with steady publicity through the 
press and through the home room groups at 
the schools, stress being placed upon the 
value of the activity the preceding Christmas 
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football game between the high school eleven 
and the alumni with the proceeds being placed 
in a fund for the use of this activity. More 
than ninety-five dollars was cleared at this 
game which, with a few cash donations from 
some of the children, proved more than suf- 
ficient to take care of all expenses. 

This football game, which early focused 
public attention upon the undertaking. wa: 
followed up with steady publicity through the 
press and through the home room groups at 
the schools, stress being placed upon the 
value of the activity the preceding Christmas 
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and the greater need existing this year for 
additional toys. 

As a result of this drive and a “toy mat- 
inee” at one of the motion picture theaters 
(the manager giving the use of the theater 
and furnishing a full length feature picture 
without charge—the school collecting a toy as 
admission) more than 2000 toys were ob- 
tained. 

These old toys were repainted and repaired 
and the dolls were outfitted so that by Christ- 
mas everything was ready for distribution 
along with the 600 pounds of candy, 200 pounds 
of mixed nuts, 200 pounds of bananas, and 
100 dozen oranges that had been purchased. 

Distribution was handled by the fifty boys 
taking part in some form of athletics. Each 
athlete was assigned from ten to fifteen chil- 
dren to look after and a week before school 
was to dismiss for the holidays he was sent 
to call at the homes of these children and 
find what they wished for Christmas. Crippled 
children’s wishes were first granted, then the 
requests of any children who were sick. After 
these children had been provided for each boy 
attempted to take care of the first choice ex- 


pressed by his children. As there was a great 
variety of toys this was possible in nearly 
every case. ‘Then the remaining toys were 
pro-rated so that, as far as possible, each child 
received gifts of about equal value and in- 
terest. 

The candy, nuts, and fruit were then 
sacked up so that each child received a bag 
containing three-quarters of a pound of candy, 
a quarter of a pound of nuts, a banana, and 
two oranges. 

Toys and bags were distributed on Christ- 
mas eve so that Santa Claus might put them 
where the children could find them when they 
awoke the following morning. 

Every one in the school was made to fee! 
that he had some part in the project either 
11 heiping collect and repair the toys ov. 
through a donation of some kind. As a re- 
sult the school feels that not only have we 
rendered a worthwhile service to the commun- 
ity and to these children but that we have 
also instilled into the members of our student 
body a keener sense of their obligation to 
their fellow citizens and a desire to help build 
a better social order. 
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is no over-work in Soviet Russia. They do 
not drive in the way which too frequently oc- 
curs in this country. The hours are moderate, 
a reasonable amount of rest. Meals are pro- 
vided at noon at a very cheap rate. ‘Ihere is 
a park there where you can rest and smoke 
and chat and so the work doesn’t take it out 
of you; it doesn’t age you at all. Hence 
one-third of the 23,000,u00 workers are women, 
and so a young man does not have to defer 
marriage five or six years beyond the time 
when Nature prompts him to marry, to seek 
a mate. He marries at eighteen or nineteen. 
But if you are going to let people marry at 
that age you have got to make divorce reason- 
ably accessible because they haven’t the judg- 
ment to pick a life partner. So divorce can 
be had on just about as easy terms as matri- 
mony. Ten or fifteen minutes is all it requires. 

Well, what do I think about that? I just 
don’t know. I am ashamed to say that after 
forty-three years in sociology, I do not feel 
able to deliver an authoritative utterance on 
what I think will be the outcome of their fam- 
ily system. My opinion is it all depends upon 
how the Russian people utilize these new in- 
stitutions. I came upon much evidence that 
they are using them in a rather conservative 
way; that young men who at the age of 
twenty-seven, we will say keep flirting about, 
have a wife and divorce her, and then another, 
are not much thought of. The same holds for 
young women. They lose the esteem of their 
fellow workers; they are regarded as not very 
serious people, not showing character. They 
think that after two or three experiments you 


ought to find somebody you would live with the 
rest of your life. So there is generally a tend- 
ency to settle down after a bit and live your 
lite with the one person just about the way 
we do. if they are going to use this freedom 
ot matrimony and divorce in that way, it wil! 
probably work out pretty well. Anyhow they 
are not permitting the appalling offense of ig- 
noring the sex impulses for six or seven years 
after its time of strongest onset as we are. 
Now a word or two about their future. Of 
course 1 want you to understand that when 
they entered upon this process of social recon- 
struction after four years participation in the 
World War, and after three years civil war on 
top of that the devastation and economic ex- 
haustion were terrible. They suffered civil 
war not at all because the capitalistic cla.s 
was strong enough to withstand the people but 
because England and France and Japan got be- 
hind counter revolutions and tried to divide up 
Russia because if the British could break up 
this huge nation into a variety of states, then 
Britain would have a free hand in Asia, a free 
hand in the Yangste Valley and India would 
be secure, they had “a sphere of influence” 
Persia, and they would have Istambul and 
they would make of the British Empire such 
an aggregation as the world has never seen. 
Naturally Britain was under Kolchack, Denikin 
and Wrangel, terribly disappointed when final- 
ly the Bolsheviks beat off all these invading 
expeditions and Russia was once more a uni- 
fied country. When in 1921 the upbuilding 
process began, Russia was nearly a wreck. No 
Cont’d on page 34 
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A Project in Banking 


by J. Howard Cheuvront 


HAT TEACHER has not had difficulty 

in teaching banking to the seventh 

grade arithmetic class? Motivation is 
difficult and there is no interest in the subject, 
as presented from the text in a mass of dry 
subject matter. Objectives are lost sight of 
as they are buried under a mass o* simple 
and compound interest problems, or are 
reached through the doubtful plan of memo- 
rizing facts. 

Having had trouble teaching this subject to 
several consecutive classes, a plan of present- 
ing it through actual practice, with the help 
of a school bank, was tried. It proved to be a 
great improvement over the old recitation 
method of teaching the subject. Interest and 
motivation were easily secured throughout the 
project and the results obtained were most 
gratifying. The plan itself is very flexible 
and may be so organized as to extend through 
a period of from two to four weeks, depend- 
ing on the time available and the objectives 
previously established. The following plan 
was used in our class in the Salisbury Grade 
school this year and proved very successful. 
The project covered a period of three and 
one-half weeks. 

The main objectives of the project might be 
summed up in the following general objective: 

To give to the individual, knowledge and 

appreciation of the services of the bank, in 

relation to the average citizen, and to teach 

such fundamentals and forms as would en- 

able one to make full use of these services. 
Steps in Organization 

A president was selected whose duty it was 
to oversee and to manage the affairs of the 
bank. A competent pupil was selected for 
this position as there was much detail work 
to be done, either by this official or by the 
teacher. It was agreed that each class period 
would represent a six month period of bank- 
ing operations, where borrowing or lending 
money was concerned. Then a suitable bank 
front was made from a couple of lathes and 
some card board with the name “Grade School 
Bank” across the front and with a cashier’s 
window and a teller’s window. The whole 
scheme was arranged to represent a cashier’s 
cage and so constructed that it fit the top of 
the teacher’s desk and could be put on and 
taken off as occasion demanded. 

Next, copies of a check, featuring the Grade 
School Bank, were prepared from which the 
high school commerce class mimeographed 
enough checks with stubs attached, to supply 
each member of the class with twenty-four 
checks. These checks were mimeographed on 
common typing paper, four checks to the sheet, 
and were cut out and bound into attractive 
check books, using old check book covers as 
binders. Copies of deposit slips, notes, and 
bank statements were made on a duplicator 


and bound into books. Several thousand dol- 
lars in “stage” money was obtained and the 
bank was ready for business. 

Background Study 

Before beginning actual operations of the 
bank however, a short study was made of its 
purpose, its many services to the average 
citizen, the wide use of the check as an instru- 
ment of credit, and the many bank forms, 
such as the check, deposit slip, check stub, 
promissory note, and the bank statement. 

Banking Procedure 

Before opening the bank each pupil was 
given a checking account of one thousand dol- 
lars and each selected a business through 
which different types of merchandise was sold 
to other members of the class, thus creating 
an incentive for writing checks and for carry- 
ing on business through the bank. On Mon- 
day the bank opened for business with two 
pupils as cashier and teller, these being 
changed each day in order that each pupil be 
given an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the banking side of the business, and 
with the members writing checks, depositing 
money or borrowing money as occasion de- 
manded. 

A record of all checks written and all de- 
posits made was kept by each member on the 
check stubs and by the bank on the bank state- 
ments. Each check presented at the bank was 
cancelled and recorded on the bank statement 
preparatory to return to the proper pupil as a 
cancelled check. During the first four days 
emphasis was placed on filling in and endors- 
ing checks properly, on filling in deposit slips 
and notes and on properly filling in the check 
stubs. On Friday each pupil received his or 
her cancelled checks and a bank statement, 
listing all checks cashed and all deposits made. 
That day was spent in comparing bank state- 
ments and check stubs and in correcting such 
mistakes as occurred in each. No pupil was 
allowed to continue business until the balance 
shown by the check stubs was the same as 
that on the bank statement. At this stage, 
time was taken to explain the functions of 
the “clearing house” and to give a short ac- 
count of its origin and its growth. Not much 
emphasis was placed on this phase of. the 
work, however, since it is not so closely con- 
nected with the banking practices of the aver- 
age individual. 

On Monday a short ten minute sketch was 
given by five members of the class in which 
they demonstrated the use of the check as an 
instrument of credit. One of the group wrote 
a check for fifty dollars with which a pur- 
chase was made of fifty dollars worth of mer- 
chandise. The new owner of the check in turn, 
after proper endorsement, used it to purchase 
a like amount of merchandise until the check 
had been ,used to turn some three hundred 
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and the greater need existing this year for 
additional toys. 

As a result of this drive and a “toy mat- 
inee” at one of the motion picture theaters 
(the manager giving the use of the theater 
and furnishing a full length feature picture 
without charge—the school collecting a toy as 
admission) more than 2000 toys were ob- 
tained. 

These old toys were repainted and repaired 
and the dolls were outfitted so that by Christ- 
mas everything was ready for distribution 
along with the 600 pounds of candy, 200 pounds 
of mixed nuts, 200 pounds of bananas, and 
100 dozen oranges that had been purchased. 

Distribution was handled by the fifty boys 
taking part in some form of athletics. Each 
athlete was assigned from ten to fifteen chil- 
dren to look after and a week before school 
was to dismiss for the holidays he was sent 
to call at the homes of these children and 
find what they wished for Christmas. Crippled 
children’s wishes were first granted, then the 
requests of any children who were sick. After 
these children had been provided for each boy 
attempted to take care of the first choice ex- 


pressed by his children. As there was a great 
variety of toys this was possible in nearly 
every case. ‘Then the remaining toys were 
pro-rated so that, as far as possible, each child 
received gifts of about equal value and in- 
terest. 

The candy, nuts, and fruit were then 
sacked up so that each child received a bag 
containing three-quarters of a pound of candy, 
a quarter of a pound of nuts, a banana, and 
two oranges. 

Toys and bags were distributed on Christ- 
mas eve so that Santa Claus might put them 
where the children could find them when they 
awoke the following morning. 

Every one in the school was made to fee! 
that he had some part in the project either 
11 heiping collect and repair the toys ov. 
through a donation of some kind. As a re- 
sult the school feels that not only have we 
rendered a worthwhile service to the commun- 
ity and to these children but that we have 
also instilled into the members of our student 
body a keener sense of their obligation to 
their fellow citizens and a desire to help build 
a better social order. 
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is no over-work in Soviet Russia. They do 
not drive in the way which too frequently oc- 
curs in this country. The hours are moderate, 
a reasonable amount of rest. Meals are pro- 
vided at noon at a very cheap rate. ‘Ihere is 
a park there where you can rest and smoke 
and chat and so the work doesn’t take it out 
of you; it doesn’t age you at all. Hence 
one-third of the 23,000,u00 workers are women, 
and so a young man does not have to defer 
marriage five or six years beyond the time 
when Nature prompts him to marry, to seek 
a mate. He marries at eighteen or nineteen. 
But if you are going to let people marry at 
that age you have got to make divorce reason- 
ably accessible because they haven’t the judg- 
ment to pick a life partner. So divorce can 
be had on just about as easy terms as matri- 
mony. Ten or fifteen minutes is all it requires. 

Well, what do I think about that? I just 
don’t know. I am ashamed to say that after 
forty-three years in sociology, I do not feel 
able to deliver an authoritative utterance on 
what I think will be the outcome of their fam- 
ily system. My opinion is it all depends upon 
how the Russian people utilize these new in- 
stitutions. I came upon much evidence that 
they are using them in a rather conservative 
way; that young men who at the age of 
twenty-seven, we will say keep flirting about, 
have a wife and divorce her, and then another, 
are not much thought of. The same holds for 
young women. They lose the esteem of their 
fellow workers; they are regarded as not very 
serious people, not showing character. They 
think that after two or three experiments you 


ought to find somebody you would live with the 
rest of your life. So there is generally a tend- 
ency to settle down after a bit and live your 
lite with the one person just about the way 
we do. if they are going to use this freedom 
ot matrimony and divorce in that way, it wil! 
probably work out pretty well. Anyhow they 
are not permitting the appalling offense of ig- 
noring the sex impulses for six or seven years 
after its time of strongest onset as we are. 
Now a word or two about their future. Of 
course 1 want you to understand that when 
they entered upon this process of social recon- 
struction after four years participation in the 
World War, and after three years civil war on 
top of that the devastation and economic ex- 
haustion were terrible. They suffered civil 
war not at all because the capitalistic cla.s 
was strong enough to withstand the people but 
because England and France and Japan got be- 
hind counter revolutions and tried to divide up 
Russia because if the British could break up 
this huge nation into a variety of states, then 
Britain would have a free hand in Asia, a free 
hand in the Yangste Valley and India would 
be secure, they had “a sphere of influence” 
Persia, and they would have Istambul and 
they would make of the British Empire such 
an aggregation as the world has never seen. 
Naturally Britain was under Kolchack, Denikin 
and Wrangel, terribly disappointed when final- 
ly the Bolsheviks beat off all these invading 
expeditions and Russia was once more a uni- 
fied country. When in 1921 the upbuilding 
process began, Russia was nearly a wreck. No 
Cont’d on page 34 
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A Project in Banking 


by J. Howard Cheuvront 


HAT TEACHER has not had difficulty 

in teaching banking to the seventh 

grade arithmetic class? Motivation is 
difficult and there is no interest in the subject, 
as presented from the text in a mass of dry 
subject matter. Objectives are lost sight of 
as they are buried under a mass o* simple 
and compound interest problems, or are 
reached through the doubtful plan of memo- 
rizing facts. 

Having had trouble teaching this subject to 
several consecutive classes, a plan of present- 
ing it through actual practice, with the help 
of a school bank, was tried. It proved to be a 
great improvement over the old recitation 
method of teaching the subject. Interest and 
motivation were easily secured throughout the 
project and the results obtained were most 
gratifying. The plan itself is very flexible 
and may be so organized as to extend through 
a period of from two to four weeks, depend- 
ing on the time available and the objectives 
previously established. The following plan 
was used in our class in the Salisbury Grade 
school this year and proved very successful. 
The project covered a period of three and 
one-half weeks. 

The main objectives of the project might be 
summed up in the following general objective: 

To give to the individual, knowledge and 

appreciation of the services of the bank, in 

relation to the average citizen, and to teach 

such fundamentals and forms as would en- 

able one to make full use of these services. 
Steps in Organization 

A president was selected whose duty it was 
to oversee and to manage the affairs of the 
bank. A competent pupil was selected for 
this position as there was much detail work 
to be done, either by this official or by the 
teacher. It was agreed that each class period 
would represent a six month period of bank- 
ing operations, where borrowing or lending 
money was concerned. Then a suitable bank 
front was made from a couple of lathes and 
some card board with the name “Grade School 
Bank” across the front and with a cashier’s 
window and a teller’s window. The whole 
scheme was arranged to represent a cashier’s 
cage and so constructed that it fit the top of 
the teacher’s desk and could be put on and 
taken off as occasion demanded. 

Next, copies of a check, featuring the Grade 
School Bank, were prepared from which the 
high school commerce class mimeographed 
enough checks with stubs attached, to supply 
each member of the class with twenty-four 
checks. These checks were mimeographed on 
common typing paper, four checks to the sheet, 
and were cut out and bound into attractive 
check books, using old check book covers as 
binders. Copies of deposit slips, notes, and 
bank statements were made on a duplicator 


and bound into books. Several thousand dol- 
lars in “stage” money was obtained and the 
bank was ready for business. 

Background Study 

Before beginning actual operations of the 
bank however, a short study was made of its 
purpose, its many services to the average 
citizen, the wide use of the check as an instru- 
ment of credit, and the many bank forms, 
such as the check, deposit slip, check stub, 
promissory note, and the bank statement. 

Banking Procedure 

Before opening the bank each pupil was 
given a checking account of one thousand dol- 
lars and each selected a business through 
which different types of merchandise was sold 
to other members of the class, thus creating 
an incentive for writing checks and for carry- 
ing on business through the bank. On Mon- 
day the bank opened for business with two 
pupils as cashier and teller, these being 
changed each day in order that each pupil be 
given an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the banking side of the business, and 
with the members writing checks, depositing 
money or borrowing money as occasion de- 
manded. 

A record of all checks written and all de- 
posits made was kept by each member on the 
check stubs and by the bank on the bank state- 
ments. Each check presented at the bank was 
cancelled and recorded on the bank statement 
preparatory to return to the proper pupil as a 
cancelled check. During the first four days 
emphasis was placed on filling in and endors- 
ing checks properly, on filling in deposit slips 
and notes and on properly filling in the check 
stubs. On Friday each pupil received his or 
her cancelled checks and a bank statement, 
listing all checks cashed and all deposits made. 
That day was spent in comparing bank state- 
ments and check stubs and in correcting such 
mistakes as occurred in each. No pupil was 
allowed to continue business until the balance 
shown by the check stubs was the same as 
that on the bank statement. At this stage, 
time was taken to explain the functions of 
the “clearing house” and to give a short ac- 
count of its origin and its growth. Not much 
emphasis was placed on this phase of. the 
work, however, since it is not so closely con- 
nected with the banking practices of the aver- 
age individual. 

On Monday a short ten minute sketch was 
given by five members of the class in which 
they demonstrated the use of the check as an 
instrument of credit. One of the group wrote 
a check for fifty dollars with which a pur- 
chase was made of fifty dollars worth of mer- 
chandise. The new owner of the check in turn, 
after proper endorsement, used it to purchase 
a like amount of merchandise until the check 
had been ,used to turn some three hundred 
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dollars worth of business without the use of 
any other medium of exchange. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday business was 
resumed and by this time several members of 
the class were running very short of money 
and were applying at the bank for loans or 
applying at the “stores” for credit. On Thurs- 
day another sketch was given by six pupils in 
which one member of the class went on a 
spending spree, buying on credit from each ot 
five establishments after which she was asked 
repeatedly, by her creditors, for the settle- 
ment of her account. This she could not make 
and was finally forced to apply at the bank 
for a loan, where she should have obtained her 
credit in the first place. The loan was granted 
only after she had induced two of her asso- 
ciates to sign the note as co-signers. Thus 
thrift and good business practices were em- 
phasized and another services of the bank 
demonstrated. On Friday, Monday, and Tues- 
day banking operations were resumed with the 
pupils writing and cashing checks, making de- 
posits and borrowing money. 

A Bank Failure 

On Wednesday the climax of the whole proj- 
ect was reached. Five pupils were instructed 
to withdraw their deposits from the bank in 
the form of cash. They were further in- 
structed to go about this quietly in order that 
no one’s suspicions be aroused. This they did 
and eventually exhausted the bank’s cash re- 
serve and forced it to close its doors. “A bank 


failure.” Depositors were panic stricken. 
Each had lost money and was not happy about 
it. Of course the money lost was only “stage” 
money but the scene could not have been more 
realistic had it been good, hard earned, cash 
that they had lost. Thus, one of the causes 
of a bank failure, the reaction of human na- 
ture to such a catastrophe and the dire re- 
sults of it, were effectively demonstrated. Also 
it brought out the fact that banks do not 
carry enough cash in their vaults to cover a?? 
deposits as only in extreme cases is this neces- 
sary. 
Reorgani. tion 


The next day the depositors met and reor- 
ganized the bank, each putting into the new 
bank an amount equal to one-half of his or 
her total deposits in the old bank and business 
was resumed. On Tuesday of the next week 
the bank closed and bank statements were 
again issued. The next day was spent in 
checking over check stubs. in which several 
mistakes were corrected and we took up an- 
other unit of work. 

The interest shown in this project, was re- 
markable. Instead of this subject being one 
of the most difficult to teach, it had become one 
of the easiest and one of the most interesting. 

The author has used this plan in the rural 
school, in the small village grade school and 
in the small city grade school and found that 
it works equally well in each. 
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wonder we must give them time to recuperate. 

Now a word about their attitude toward war. 
They know perfectly well that every cannon 
bought and every submarine assembled in the 
world is on the pretense of “national defense” 
that goes across with your own people but 
every other people laughs at it. No statesman 
takes the slightest stock in the professions of 
other nations that their “preparedness” is in 
the interests of national defense. So everybody 
is perfectly sure all of the other powers are 
lying, but there is one country that appar- 
ently means it when they say they are going 
to pursue a policy strictly of defense. The 
Russians have many thousand fliers. They 
know perfectly well it is ridiculous to have 
compulsory military training, to train great 
masses of men; they all know in the war to 
come it will be a fight to protect their borders 
from airplanes; they know future wars can be 
fought in the air and fought under the water. 
So they are not going in for a vast armv. 
Janan is actine exceedinglv offensive and ir- 
ritating toward them but they propose to keen 
their temper and wait until their territorv is 
actually invaded and then they are going to 
show the Japanese militarists a few things 
that may surprise them. 


What should be our attitude toward Soviet 
Russia? Why, simply the attitude of watch- 
ful waiting. Owing to our past having been 
so profoundly different from the past of the 
Russian people, owing to our having had a 
democracy and what goes with that for three 
or four generations more than they, whatever 
adjustments may be found necessary here (and 
we have to confess that our capitalistic system 
is twenty per cent a failure when there are 
twenty per cent of the people that can- 
not be employed by it, whereas Soviet Russia 
has no unemployment) will be brought about 
otherwise than by violent revolution. Our 
paths of advancement are going to be so differ- 
ent from theirs and our techniques are going 
to be so different that I do not recommend 
that we should borrow anything from Soviet 


Russia. But I should suggest we had better 
watch and see what we can learn. I suggest 
that if in the next seven years Soviet Russia 
makes progress equal to what she had made 
the past seven years there isn’t an intelligent 
person on the globe that will not feel obliged 
to take stock of what is happening in Soviet 
Russia. 
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Some Important Items for an Inventory of Education 


Olive Gray 


season, take an invoice to find out in detail 

their business standing, and to determine 
what they should undertake for the future. 
Education being the most important single 
enterprise carried on by the State of Mis- 
souri, is not every public-minded person con- 
cerned that there be an inventory of it, too? 
What do we have in education? What is it 
worth? What do we lack? Should what we 
lack be secured? What should we discard in 
planning for the future? 

A complete list of items could not be given 
within the limits of publication space; yet 
some items which are suggestive and impor- 
tant, even though they are incomplete, may 
serve a useful purpose in making a mental 
or an actual inventory of education within 
this State. The purpose of the list being to 
suggest fact-finding and appraisal-making, it 
seems well to express the items as questions. 
No doubt some of the questions can not be 
answered with finality; but thinking about 
them may be useful nevertheless. Since the 
situation itself compels thoughtfulness about 
finances in education no items are included 
under that important phase. 


SOME IMPORTANT ITEMS CONCERNING 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
A planned, unified scheme—Does Missouri 
have a deliberately planned and_ unified 
scheme in which it consistently co-ordinates 
all the formal education which the State car- 
ries on at the respective levels of learning? 

Formulated objectives—Has the State set 
up clear-cut purposes to be achieved by the 
system as a whole and by the respective parts 
of the system? Do those participating in the 
carrying on of the work practically all know 
what these purposes are and seek understand- 
ingly to achieve them? 

Division of labor—Have definite distinctions 
been formulated as to the functions of the re- 
spective agents in the State program—the 
functions of the elementary schools, of the 
high schools, of the State Colleges, of the 
State University, of the State Department of 
Education ? 

Purposeful single-mindedness—Does each ef 
the respective agents, named in the preceding 
paragraph, accept its own functions as being 
worthy of expertness, and regard them as the 
equal of the functions of any other of the 
agents in service to the State and in profes- 
sional credit? Can recognition for fine achieve- 
ment be attained without promotion away from 
the work in which expertness has _ been 
reached? Among these agents carrying on 
the State System of Education are conflict of 
purposes, overlapping of functions, competi- 
tion for dominance, funds, or numbers, and 
other extraneous efforts kept down sufficiently 


. ee ae business enterprises, at this 





to prevent waste and dissipation of energies? 
Do these agents do intensive, cooperative work 
in trying to achieve an accepted program for 
the State System of Education? 

iL ffectuating the State Program—lIs there an 
expert central co-ordinating authority which 
is responsible for the efficient execution of 
the total program of education in the State? 
Is that authority removed from the need of 
poiitical time-serving? Are the helpers in 
the State Department technical experts in 
the tasks that are assigned to them? Have the 
helpers insight into the social functions of 
education? Do they compare favorably with 
the best members of the faculties of the State 
Colleges in experience, technical preparation 
for tne work they do, general culture, and so- 
cial understanding? Have they both the abil- 
ity and the disposition to aid as well as to 
inspect in helping to achieve the State pro- 
gram for education? 

Efficient city and county administration— 
Does the State require a Certificate in Admin- 
istration for school superintendents? What 
are the purposes of such a certificate? What 
should be the requirements for it? By whom 
should it be issued if one should be required? 
What difficulties or objections are there to 
such a certificate? Should County and City 
superintendents be expected to have scholar- 
ship enough in non-technical fields of knowl- 
edge to inspire the best pupils of the schools? 
Should it be expected that they will be able 
to exercise some intellectual leadership among 
the more cultured people of their community? 
Do most of the superintendents have adequate 
understanding about the social outcomes of 
education? Do practically all of them have 
enough technical training for administering 
schools to be efficient in that respect? Are 
superintendents reasonably well protected 
from demagogic and political interference with 
their soundest efforts? Is more safe-guarding 
of the schools from such obstacles to good 
education needed? If so, how can it be se- 
cured? Are there any superintendents who, 
although indifferent or incompetent, are ac- 
cepted because communities have no ability to 
replace them with better ones? Do the elec- 
tion, tenure, and practices of city and countv 
superintendents need to be more effectually 
removed from volitics than they are at pres- 
ent in some communities of Missouri? What 
has been the experience of other states in at- 
tempting to do so? 


SOME IMPORTANT ITEMS CONCERNING 
TEACHING AND SUPERVISION 

Best available teaching personnel—How 

many teaching positions are there in the State? 

How many licensed teachers? How many li- 

censed unemployed teachers? Do many of 


those teaching lack adequate general scholar- 
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dollars worth of business without the use of 
any other medium of exchange. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday business was 
resumed and by this time several members of 
the class were running very short of money 
and were applying at the bank for loans or 
applying at the “stores” for credit. On Thurs- 
day another sketch was given by six pupils in 
which one member of the class went on a 
spending spree, buying on credit from each ot 
five establishments after which she was asked 
repeatedly, by her creditors, for the settle- 
ment of her account. This she could not make 
and was finally forced to apply at the bank 
for a loan, where she should have obtained her 
credit in the first place. The loan was granted 
only after she had induced two of her asso- 
ciates to sign the note as co-signers. Thus 
thrift and good business practices were em- 
phasized and another services of the bank 
demonstrated. On Friday, Monday, and Tues- 
day banking operations were resumed with the 
pupils writing and cashing checks, making de- 
posits and borrowing money. 

A Bank Failure 

On Wednesday the climax of the whole proj- 
ect was reached. Five pupils were instructed 
to withdraw their deposits from the bank in 
the form of cash. They were further in- 
structed to go about this quietly in order that 
no one’s suspicions be aroused. This they did 
and eventually exhausted the bank’s cash re- 
serve and forced it to close its doors. “A bank 


failure.” Depositors were panic stricken. 
Each had lost money and was not happy about 
it. Of course the money lost was only “stage” 
money but the scene could not have been more 
realistic had it been good, hard earned, cash 
that they had lost. Thus, one of the causes 
of a bank failure, the reaction of human na- 
ture to such a catastrophe and the dire re- 
sults of it, were effectively demonstrated. Also 
it brought out the fact that banks do not 
carry enough cash in their vaults to cover a?? 
deposits as only in extreme cases is this neces- 
sary. 
Reorgani. tion 


The next day the depositors met and reor- 
ganized the bank, each putting into the new 
bank an amount equal to one-half of his or 
her total deposits in the old bank and business 
was resumed. On Tuesday of the next week 
the bank closed and bank statements were 
again issued. The next day was spent in 
checking over check stubs. in which several 
mistakes were corrected and we took up an- 
other unit of work. 

The interest shown in this project, was re- 
markable. Instead of this subject being one 
of the most difficult to teach, it had become one 
of the easiest and one of the most interesting. 

The author has used this plan in the rural 
school, in the small village grade school and 
in the small city grade school and found that 
it works equally well in each. 





RUSSIA—Continued from page 32 


wonder we must give them time to recuperate. 

Now a word about their attitude toward war. 
They know perfectly well that every cannon 
bought and every submarine assembled in the 
world is on the pretense of “national defense” 
that goes across with your own people but 
every other people laughs at it. No statesman 
takes the slightest stock in the professions of 
other nations that their “preparedness” is in 
the interests of national defense. So everybody 
is perfectly sure all of the other powers are 
lying, but there is one country that appar- 
ently means it when they say they are going 
to pursue a policy strictly of defense. The 
Russians have many thousand fliers. They 
know perfectly well it is ridiculous to have 
compulsory military training, to train great 
masses of men; they all know in the war to 
come it will be a fight to protect their borders 
from airplanes; they know future wars can be 
fought in the air and fought under the water. 
So they are not going in for a vast armv. 
Janan is actine exceedinglv offensive and ir- 
ritating toward them but they propose to keen 
their temper and wait until their territorv is 
actually invaded and then they are going to 
show the Japanese militarists a few things 
that may surprise them. 


What should be our attitude toward Soviet 
Russia? Why, simply the attitude of watch- 
ful waiting. Owing to our past having been 
so profoundly different from the past of the 
Russian people, owing to our having had a 
democracy and what goes with that for three 
or four generations more than they, whatever 
adjustments may be found necessary here (and 
we have to confess that our capitalistic system 
is twenty per cent a failure when there are 
twenty per cent of the people that can- 
not be employed by it, whereas Soviet Russia 
has no unemployment) will be brought about 
otherwise than by violent revolution. Our 
paths of advancement are going to be so differ- 
ent from theirs and our techniques are going 
to be so different that I do not recommend 
that we should borrow anything from Soviet 


Russia. But I should suggest we had better 
watch and see what we can learn. I suggest 
that if in the next seven years Soviet Russia 
makes progress equal to what she had made 
the past seven years there isn’t an intelligent 
person on the globe that will not feel obliged 
to take stock of what is happening in Soviet 
Russia. 
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Some Important Items for an Inventory of Education 


Olive Gray 


season, take an invoice to find out in detail 

their business standing, and to determine 
what they should undertake for the future. 
Education being the most important single 
enterprise carried on by the State of Mis- 
souri, is not every public-minded person con- 
cerned that there be an inventory of it, too? 
What do we have in education? What is it 
worth? What do we lack? Should what we 
lack be secured? What should we discard in 
planning for the future? 

A complete list of items could not be given 
within the limits of publication space; yet 
some items which are suggestive and impor- 
tant, even though they are incomplete, may 
serve a useful purpose in making a mental 
or an actual inventory of education within 
this State. The purpose of the list being to 
suggest fact-finding and appraisal-making, it 
seems well to express the items as questions. 
No doubt some of the questions can not be 
answered with finality; but thinking about 
them may be useful nevertheless. Since the 
situation itself compels thoughtfulness about 
finances in education no items are included 
under that important phase. 


SOME IMPORTANT ITEMS CONCERNING 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
A planned, unified scheme—Does Missouri 
have a deliberately planned and_ unified 
scheme in which it consistently co-ordinates 
all the formal education which the State car- 
ries on at the respective levels of learning? 

Formulated objectives—Has the State set 
up clear-cut purposes to be achieved by the 
system as a whole and by the respective parts 
of the system? Do those participating in the 
carrying on of the work practically all know 
what these purposes are and seek understand- 
ingly to achieve them? 

Division of labor—Have definite distinctions 
been formulated as to the functions of the re- 
spective agents in the State program—the 
functions of the elementary schools, of the 
high schools, of the State Colleges, of the 
State University, of the State Department of 
Education ? 

Purposeful single-mindedness—Does each ef 
the respective agents, named in the preceding 
paragraph, accept its own functions as being 
worthy of expertness, and regard them as the 
equal of the functions of any other of the 
agents in service to the State and in profes- 
sional credit? Can recognition for fine achieve- 
ment be attained without promotion away from 
the work in which expertness has _ been 
reached? Among these agents carrying on 
the State System of Education are conflict of 
purposes, overlapping of functions, competi- 
tion for dominance, funds, or numbers, and 
other extraneous efforts kept down sufficiently 


. ee ae business enterprises, at this 





to prevent waste and dissipation of energies? 
Do these agents do intensive, cooperative work 
in trying to achieve an accepted program for 
the State System of Education? 

iL ffectuating the State Program—lIs there an 
expert central co-ordinating authority which 
is responsible for the efficient execution of 
the total program of education in the State? 
Is that authority removed from the need of 
poiitical time-serving? Are the helpers in 
the State Department technical experts in 
the tasks that are assigned to them? Have the 
helpers insight into the social functions of 
education? Do they compare favorably with 
the best members of the faculties of the State 
Colleges in experience, technical preparation 
for tne work they do, general culture, and so- 
cial understanding? Have they both the abil- 
ity and the disposition to aid as well as to 
inspect in helping to achieve the State pro- 
gram for education? 

Efficient city and county administration— 
Does the State require a Certificate in Admin- 
istration for school superintendents? What 
are the purposes of such a certificate? What 
should be the requirements for it? By whom 
should it be issued if one should be required? 
What difficulties or objections are there to 
such a certificate? Should County and City 
superintendents be expected to have scholar- 
ship enough in non-technical fields of knowl- 
edge to inspire the best pupils of the schools? 
Should it be expected that they will be able 
to exercise some intellectual leadership among 
the more cultured people of their community? 
Do most of the superintendents have adequate 
understanding about the social outcomes of 
education? Do practically all of them have 
enough technical training for administering 
schools to be efficient in that respect? Are 
superintendents reasonably well protected 
from demagogic and political interference with 
their soundest efforts? Is more safe-guarding 
of the schools from such obstacles to good 
education needed? If so, how can it be se- 
cured? Are there any superintendents who, 
although indifferent or incompetent, are ac- 
cepted because communities have no ability to 
replace them with better ones? Do the elec- 
tion, tenure, and practices of city and countv 
superintendents need to be more effectually 
removed from volitics than they are at pres- 
ent in some communities of Missouri? What 
has been the experience of other states in at- 
tempting to do so? 


SOME IMPORTANT ITEMS CONCERNING 
TEACHING AND SUPERVISION 

Best available teaching personnel—How 

many teaching positions are there in the State? 

How many licensed teachers? How many li- 

censed unemployed teachers? Do many of 


those teaching lack adequate general scholar- 
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ship? Do some of them lack maturity of at- 
titude in respect to their responsibilities to 
the children and to society? Do the circum- 
stances permit of considerably raising the 
quality of the teaching personnel in Missouri 
with only the expenditure of about the same 
amount now being spent? If this is needed 
and is possible what measures would best ac- 
complish it? 

Certification and teacher training: two State 
instruments for improving education—By how 
many different authorities may teachers’ li- 
censes be granted in Missouri? What prac- 
tical measures concerning certification would 
centralize responsibility for the quality of 
teaching personnel in the State? What rela- 
tion, if any, should be observed between the 
number of certificates issued by the State and 
the number of teaching positions of the kinds 
for which the licenses are issued? Shouid 
there be some relation established between the 
number of teaching positions and the number 
of persons accepted for technical teacher 
training in the State Colleges? Would more 
rigid requirements before being allowed to en- 
ter upon courses of training specifically for 
teaching, and again imposed at intervals be- 
fore being allowed to pursue such courses to 
completion, together with a short probationary 
period, perhaps followed by permanent teach- 
ing tenure, and maybe accompanied by con- 
trolled placement within the State, result bet- 
ter for teachers? Would it result in better 
public schools? By curtailing teacher train- 
ing for those apparently unsuited to teach 
would it reduce waste in the training of teach- 


ers, and reduce waste to society through voca- 
tional maladjustments? Would such an ar- 
rangement give the State longer and better 
service from the persons whose training it 
provides for and mostly pays for? 

Trained supervision of teaching—What per 
cent of the teachers of Missouri have aid and 
guidance from a person specifically trained to 
observe teaching understandingly, to analyze 
teaching situations clearly for teachers (indi- 
vidually and in groups), to lead teachers to 
sane self-evaluation of their instructional un- 
dertakings, and to aid in those instructional 
matters with which teachers need assistance, 
encouragement, or correction? Should such 
supervision uf instruction be increased within 
the State? If so, how? Should it be a local 
matter only, a State matter, or a joint State 
and local undertaking? 

If the purely managerial tasks of the Coun- 
ty Superintendency could be reallocated in 
some effective way would it be better to use 
part of the funds to secure supervision of in- 
struction and training of teachers in service 
by persons specificaJly trained to supervise 
teaching? What would probably be the effect 
on education in rural schools and smaller 
towns? How could supervision of instruction 
be kept on a professional basis, free from the 
need for demagogic subterfuges and kept un- 
interfered-with by politics? Should a Certif- 
icate in Supervision be required of those who 
serve as supervisors of instruction? If so, 
how should it differ from a teacher’s certificate 
and from a Certificate in Administration? 





A VALEDICTION—Continued from page 26 


passage that delighted him, he wrote it down 
on a piece of wood, or on the shovel. Then he 
would memorize the passage and repeat it over 
and over again. He did most of his reading 
and studying at home, for all of his school 
days put together would not make a year. 
Of the books he read during boyhood, three 
seem to be outstandingly important. These 
were the Bible, “Pilgrim’s Progress,” and 
“ZEsop Fables.” Surely it is better to know a 
few books well, than it is to have a bowing 
acquaintance with many, such as we have to- 
day. 

Sometimes on rainy days, I brush the dust 
off of my mother and father’s old school books, 
and read again the pages they have read so 
many times before me. And always I marvel 
at.the stress that was placed, in that day, upon 
upright character, rugged honesty and faith in 
God. One of our prized possessions is a Mc- 
Guffey’s Fifth Reader. Here are some of the 
titles of material taken from that reader and 
read in the schools of my parents’ day: “Char- 
acter of Napoleon Bonaparte; Character of 
Mr. Pitt; Character of Louis xiv; Character 
of the Puritans; Character of La Fayette; 


Character of Cardinal Wolsey; Character of 
Columbus.” The various titles of a religious 
nature are these: ‘‘Paul’s Defense Before King 
Agrippa; Elijah; Elijah at Mount Horeb; The 
Poetry of the Bible; The Baptism; Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath; God Blesses the Indus- 
trious; The Hour of Prayer; God is Every- 


where; The Justice and Power of God; The | 


Church Yard; God the Author of all Things; 
Psalm xxvii; God the Defense of His People.” 
Who, I ask, today, ever sees the name of God 
mentioned in a school reader? Such titles as 
these, merely serve to remind us of how far 
we have wandered away from the things that 
really matter. Truly, many of those who call 
themselves educators, have strained at the 
gnat and swallowed the camel! 

But let me remind you again, if you really 
exist, my dear Imaginary Reader, that I am 
not to be counted as among those who really 
know. Yet feeling‘as I do, about the situa- 
tion, the only action left for me to take is to 
bid a long farewell to the profession of teach- 
ing. And that I do without one tremor of re- 


gret! 
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Progressive: Music 


Education 


DUCATION, it seems to me, is at the 

cross roads. Apparently we have been 

headed in the wrong direction and it is 
now a question of which way to turn. New 
theories are being advanced, accepted, and 
tested. As in all new fields of endeavor there 
are the radicals who can see no existing good 
in the old system—there are the ultra-con- 
servatives who can see no gain in anything 
new. There is a danger that the pendulum 
will swing from one extreme to the other. 
Our job as educators is to take the best of the 
old and supplement it with the best of the 
new. Progress is continuous change and 
adaptation. Change and growth are not mag- 
ical. They are gradual. 

Someone has suggested that “Good schools 
must ever be, to a certain extent, an experi- 
ment.” Because of changing society, school 
rroblems cannot be solved and systematized 
but must ever be adjusted to existing needs. 
Teachers must always be considering new 
plans, developing new modes and working out 
techniques. 

It is the teacher who, with an intelligent 
and carefully developed nersonal rhilosonhv of 
teaching, can put our theories into practice. 
There needs to be a reformation of teacher as 
well as curriculum. No longer is her func- 
tion that of task master. but she faces the 
problem of allowing the children to learn the 
best things in the best way. Her attitude is 
not authoritative but that of service. with 
which she proceeds on the basis that children 
like to learn and that learning is easy and 
natural. 

If education is life (as I would have you be- 
lieve), it should be the aim of instructional 
activities to give students powers which will 
enable them, by the release of their potenti- 
alities, to live most fullv and freely a happv. 
successful, and efficient life. Education should 
enrich a student’s experiences so that he may 
develon fullv his inner canacities, and give ex- 
pression to his inner nature. 

It is the iob, then, of the music teacher as 
well as teachers of other subjects, to provide 
experiences which will encourage self-expres- 
sion and which will cause the student to desire 
the material presented to him. He must be 
motivated to feel a real need for the activ- 
ities of the class, or for his individual efforts. 
Having found that the work will benefit him, 
that it will increase his ability to do things 
which he desires, he needs only an opportunity 
for the realization of his purpose. Expression 
of their desires gives the pupils a real oppor- 
tunity for purposing and planning, as well as 
a respect for personality in the sharing of ex- 
periences, 

In the 
initiated problems, 


solution of self-chosen and _ self- 
other difficulties will pre- 


Mary Kay STAMPER 


sent themselves—situations which will 

vide growth in 

1. “VISIONING; ability in either the indi- 
vidual or the group to see what might or 
should be done in situations or to think of 
new or better ways of doing things, ete. 
Resourcefulness, Originality, Creativeness. 

2. DIRECTION; ability in either the individ- 
ual or the group to make a plan and to 
carry it out; to be able to use your own 
thoughts; to think and act without help 
from others; to be able to do things by 
yourself. Jnitiative, Drive, Action. 

3. APPRAISAL; ability in either the individ- 
ual or the group to judge; to notice good 
and bad points; to see differences between 
what you planned to do and what you did; 
to see causes of failures during action and 
to modify procedures accordingly. Critical 
and Analytical Power. 

4. CONTROL; ability in either the individual 
or the group to keep at a task until it is 
finished; to rule your feelings; to control 
your emotions; to have courage to try. 
Persistence, Poise, Courage, etc. 

5. GENERALIZATION; ability in either the 
individual or the group to tell what you 
have learned from experiences; to tell what 
things mean to you; to make rules for the 
future; to think ahead; to draw conclu- 
sions; to formulate principles. Profiting 
by Experience. 

6. INTERPRETATION; ability in either the 

individual or the group to carry ideas 
learned in one experience over to another 
experience; to imagine yourself in the place 
of others so that you see how they think 
and feel. Transfer, Extension. 
COOPERATION;; ability in either the in- 
dividual or the group to function in a group 
intelligently and harmoniously as followers 
or leaders as the occasion demands.”! 

Often, because of a misconception of what 
teaching is, the teacher becomes a hindrance 
rather than a help in the student’s acquisition 
of powers. Teaching is stimulation, guidance, 
direction, and encouragement of learning— 
teaching gives opportunity for learning to 
arise. The teacher must realize that the same 
class cannot be taught twice in the same way. 
We are teaching individuals—not classes, and 
individuals differ greatly in capacity, desire, 
interest, etc. Our teaching, then, cannot be 
stereotyped, but elastic enough to meet indi- 
vidual needs and diverse situations. It is 
necessary that teachers become more aware of 
pupils as social beings, endeavoring to pro- 
vide for their mental and physical growth in 
perfectly normal ways. In order to do this, 
they will think more seriously and plan more 
carefully in terms of child growth and develop- 
ment. 


pro- 
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ship? Do some of them lack maturity of at- 
titude in respect to their responsibilities to 
the children and to society? Do the circum- 
stances permit of considerably raising the 
quality of the teaching personnel in Missouri 
with only the expenditure of about the same 
amount now being spent? If this is needed 
and is possible what measures would best ac- 
complish it? 

Certification and teacher training: two State 
instruments for improving education—By how 
many different authorities may teachers’ li- 
censes be granted in Missouri? What prac- 
tical measures concerning certification would 
centralize responsibility for the quality of 
teaching personnel in the State? What rela- 
tion, if any, should be observed between the 
number of certificates issued by the State and 
the number of teaching positions of the kinds 
for which the licenses are issued? Shouid 
there be some relation established between the 
number of teaching positions and the number 
of persons accepted for technical teacher 
training in the State Colleges? Would more 
rigid requirements before being allowed to en- 
ter upon courses of training specifically for 
teaching, and again imposed at intervals be- 
fore being allowed to pursue such courses to 
completion, together with a short probationary 
period, perhaps followed by permanent teach- 
ing tenure, and maybe accompanied by con- 
trolled placement within the State, result bet- 
ter for teachers? Would it result in better 
public schools? By curtailing teacher train- 
ing for those apparently unsuited to teach 
would it reduce waste in the training of teach- 


ers, and reduce waste to society through voca- 
tional maladjustments? Would such an ar- 
rangement give the State longer and better 
service from the persons whose training it 
provides for and mostly pays for? 

Trained supervision of teaching—What per 
cent of the teachers of Missouri have aid and 
guidance from a person specifically trained to 
observe teaching understandingly, to analyze 
teaching situations clearly for teachers (indi- 
vidually and in groups), to lead teachers to 
sane self-evaluation of their instructional un- 
dertakings, and to aid in those instructional 
matters with which teachers need assistance, 
encouragement, or correction? Should such 
supervision uf instruction be increased within 
the State? If so, how? Should it be a local 
matter only, a State matter, or a joint State 
and local undertaking? 

If the purely managerial tasks of the Coun- 
ty Superintendency could be reallocated in 
some effective way would it be better to use 
part of the funds to secure supervision of in- 
struction and training of teachers in service 
by persons specificaJly trained to supervise 
teaching? What would probably be the effect 
on education in rural schools and smaller 
towns? How could supervision of instruction 
be kept on a professional basis, free from the 
need for demagogic subterfuges and kept un- 
interfered-with by politics? Should a Certif- 
icate in Supervision be required of those who 
serve as supervisors of instruction? If so, 
how should it differ from a teacher’s certificate 
and from a Certificate in Administration? 
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passage that delighted him, he wrote it down 
on a piece of wood, or on the shovel. Then he 
would memorize the passage and repeat it over 
and over again. He did most of his reading 
and studying at home, for all of his school 
days put together would not make a year. 
Of the books he read during boyhood, three 
seem to be outstandingly important. These 
were the Bible, “Pilgrim’s Progress,” and 
“ZEsop Fables.” Surely it is better to know a 
few books well, than it is to have a bowing 
acquaintance with many, such as we have to- 
day. 

Sometimes on rainy days, I brush the dust 
off of my mother and father’s old school books, 
and read again the pages they have read so 
many times before me. And always I marvel 
at.the stress that was placed, in that day, upon 
upright character, rugged honesty and faith in 
God. One of our prized possessions is a Mc- 
Guffey’s Fifth Reader. Here are some of the 
titles of material taken from that reader and 
read in the schools of my parents’ day: “Char- 
acter of Napoleon Bonaparte; Character of 
Mr. Pitt; Character of Louis xiv; Character 
of the Puritans; Character of La Fayette; 


Character of Cardinal Wolsey; Character of 
Columbus.” The various titles of a religious 
nature are these: ‘‘Paul’s Defense Before King 
Agrippa; Elijah; Elijah at Mount Horeb; The 
Poetry of the Bible; The Baptism; Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath; God Blesses the Indus- 
trious; The Hour of Prayer; God is Every- 


where; The Justice and Power of God; The | 


Church Yard; God the Author of all Things; 
Psalm xxvii; God the Defense of His People.” 
Who, I ask, today, ever sees the name of God 
mentioned in a school reader? Such titles as 
these, merely serve to remind us of how far 
we have wandered away from the things that 
really matter. Truly, many of those who call 
themselves educators, have strained at the 
gnat and swallowed the camel! 

But let me remind you again, if you really 
exist, my dear Imaginary Reader, that I am 
not to be counted as among those who really 
know. Yet feeling‘as I do, about the situa- 
tion, the only action left for me to take is to 
bid a long farewell to the profession of teach- 
ing. And that I do without one tremor of re- 


gret! 
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Progressive: Music 


Education 


DUCATION, it seems to me, is at the 

cross roads. Apparently we have been 

headed in the wrong direction and it is 
now a question of which way to turn. New 
theories are being advanced, accepted, and 
tested. As in all new fields of endeavor there 
are the radicals who can see no existing good 
in the old system—there are the ultra-con- 
servatives who can see no gain in anything 
new. There is a danger that the pendulum 
will swing from one extreme to the other. 
Our job as educators is to take the best of the 
old and supplement it with the best of the 
new. Progress is continuous change and 
adaptation. Change and growth are not mag- 
ical. They are gradual. 

Someone has suggested that “Good schools 
must ever be, to a certain extent, an experi- 
ment.” Because of changing society, school 
rroblems cannot be solved and systematized 
but must ever be adjusted to existing needs. 
Teachers must always be considering new 
plans, developing new modes and working out 
techniques. 

It is the teacher who, with an intelligent 
and carefully developed nersonal rhilosonhv of 
teaching, can put our theories into practice. 
There needs to be a reformation of teacher as 
well as curriculum. No longer is her func- 
tion that of task master. but she faces the 
problem of allowing the children to learn the 
best things in the best way. Her attitude is 
not authoritative but that of service. with 
which she proceeds on the basis that children 
like to learn and that learning is easy and 
natural. 

If education is life (as I would have you be- 
lieve), it should be the aim of instructional 
activities to give students powers which will 
enable them, by the release of their potenti- 
alities, to live most fullv and freely a happv. 
successful, and efficient life. Education should 
enrich a student’s experiences so that he may 
develon fullv his inner canacities, and give ex- 
pression to his inner nature. 

It is the iob, then, of the music teacher as 
well as teachers of other subjects, to provide 
experiences which will encourage self-expres- 
sion and which will cause the student to desire 
the material presented to him. He must be 
motivated to feel a real need for the activ- 
ities of the class, or for his individual efforts. 
Having found that the work will benefit him, 
that it will increase his ability to do things 
which he desires, he needs only an opportunity 
for the realization of his purpose. Expression 
of their desires gives the pupils a real oppor- 
tunity for purposing and planning, as well as 
a respect for personality in the sharing of ex- 
periences, 

In the 
initiated problems, 


solution of self-chosen and _ self- 
other difficulties will pre- 


Mary Kay STAMPER 


sent themselves—situations which will 

vide growth in 

1. “VISIONING; ability in either the indi- 
vidual or the group to see what might or 
should be done in situations or to think of 
new or better ways of doing things, ete. 
Resourcefulness, Originality, Creativeness. 

2. DIRECTION; ability in either the individ- 
ual or the group to make a plan and to 
carry it out; to be able to use your own 
thoughts; to think and act without help 
from others; to be able to do things by 
yourself. Jnitiative, Drive, Action. 

3. APPRAISAL; ability in either the individ- 
ual or the group to judge; to notice good 
and bad points; to see differences between 
what you planned to do and what you did; 
to see causes of failures during action and 
to modify procedures accordingly. Critical 
and Analytical Power. 

4. CONTROL; ability in either the individual 
or the group to keep at a task until it is 
finished; to rule your feelings; to control 
your emotions; to have courage to try. 
Persistence, Poise, Courage, etc. 

5. GENERALIZATION; ability in either the 
individual or the group to tell what you 
have learned from experiences; to tell what 
things mean to you; to make rules for the 
future; to think ahead; to draw conclu- 
sions; to formulate principles. Profiting 
by Experience. 

6. INTERPRETATION; ability in either the 

individual or the group to carry ideas 
learned in one experience over to another 
experience; to imagine yourself in the place 
of others so that you see how they think 
and feel. Transfer, Extension. 
COOPERATION;; ability in either the in- 
dividual or the group to function in a group 
intelligently and harmoniously as followers 
or leaders as the occasion demands.”! 

Often, because of a misconception of what 
teaching is, the teacher becomes a hindrance 
rather than a help in the student’s acquisition 
of powers. Teaching is stimulation, guidance, 
direction, and encouragement of learning— 
teaching gives opportunity for learning to 
arise. The teacher must realize that the same 
class cannot be taught twice in the same way. 
We are teaching individuals—not classes, and 
individuals differ greatly in capacity, desire, 
interest, etc. Our teaching, then, cannot be 
stereotyped, but elastic enough to meet indi- 
vidual needs and diverse situations. It is 
necessary that teachers become more aware of 
pupils as social beings, endeavoring to pro- 
vide for their mental and physical growth in 
perfectly normal ways. In order to do this, 
they will think more seriously and plan more 
carefully in terms of child growth and develop- 
ment. 


pro- 
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The class room activity should be directed by 
the pupils but skillfully guided by the teacher 
who foresees the desired outcome and prevents 
undesirable activity or responses. A great 
deal of educative activity is brought forth by 
the pupils’ own desires and abilities and should 
be utilized to the best advantage. 

It is the wise teacher who realizes that mis- 
takes are inevitable. Mistakes result in ex- 
perimentation, and the so-called waste activity 
is necessary, and may be considered highly 
educative. Students learn not only from their 
own mistakes (experience), but also from the 
experiences of others and should become ac- 
customed to the sharing of experiences. 

In Music, as in other subjects, it is desir- 
able that each lesson be a pleasurable expe- 
rience for the pupil. Only in such situations 
is that whole-hearted interest present which is 
essential to growth. Thus it becomes neces- 
sary that the teacher know not only the sub- 
ject-matter which she is to teach but also what 
interest, native or acquired, lie available in the 
child nature and how these may be stimulated, 
guided, and directed in order to bring about 
the maximum growth in the aforementioned 


powers, viz.; Vision, Direction, Appraisal, 
Control, Generalization, Interpretation, and 
Coonveration. 


The philosophy of Education which I have 
expressed necessarily involves a different mode 
of approach from this old, formalized, fear- 
invoking method of procedure. Subject-matter 
is no longer something to be stuffed down the 
throats of all children, of varying exnveriences 
and interests, but should be available when 
the pupils desire it—when they feel a need for 
it and have a purpose in using it. The cur- 
riculum, if it is to fit in with this philosophy. 
will necessarily consider the individual and 
will require skillful planning. manipulation, 
interest in personality, foresight, and creative 
thought. 

It is the function of the teacher to develon 
individuals who are able to live a_ useful, 
healthful. sociallv satisfactorv and happy life. 
She can best do this by providing the growing 
vupil with experiences out of which he can 
learn to be a self-starter, and to select items 
which further his nurnoses. As it is some- 
times believed to be. this tvne of teaching 
(vupil activitv—teacher cuidance) is not the 
easu way to teach. Creatine student interest, 
guiding students to desirable goals and stand- 
ards, and providing the best learning situa- 
tions require ingenuity, patience, self-control, 
vision, and a genuine interest in children, 
without which the teacher will fail. 

In teaching, it is necessarv to nay close at- 
tention to the nature of the ideas that the 
learner has in mind. Skillful auestionine wil! 
brine these ideas hefore the veroun. A bond 
will thus be established and a hasis for teach- 
ing procedure will be found. Usine the wrone 
past experience very often nrevents learning 
altogether. One is not expected to read note: 


1 Keyworth. M. R. Suaaested Classroom Techniaues 
for the Individualization of Instruction, Hamtramck Pub- 
lic Schools, Dep’t. of Instruction—1933. 


if he has never had practice or the opportun- 
ity to do so. A student who lives in a musical 
atmosphere has naturally a different attitude 
toward Music and a liking for a different sori 
of Music from one who has not been subjected 
to it. It is always inadvisable to have chil- 
dren of widely varying musical experiences in 
the same Music class. The learner’s under- 
standing of anything new depends upon his 
past experience in general and his present at- 
titude of mind. This is one reason for encour- 
aging students to offer ideas as to the inter- 
pretation of Music. Music does not mean the 
same to any two of us. We interpret it in 
terms of what is already in the mind—the 
things which we have experienced. 

Music, as an Art subject, deals with ideals, 
tastes, standards, and emotions. These are 
things which cannot be assigned for learning. 
These are by-products gauged by the student’s 
interest in the work. This interest may be 
engendered by showing him that the thing he 
seeks—the ideal in question—is an outcome of 
a given procedure. The problem is met if a 
situation which results in student satisfaction 
can be planned. Though the ideals and stand- 
ards for a particular group may be similar, 
emotional reactions differ and must be met 
with in a variety of ways used at the discre- 
tion of the teacher. 

The aim in teaching Music is enjoyment and 
appreciation, not understanding nor technical 
skill. This does not mean that skill is not de- 
sirable and should be neglected. It does mean, 
however, that if interest, motivation—the de- 
sire to do—is present, skill will follow inevit- 
ably. It is desirable to develop legitimate hab- 
its of enjoyment just for the beneficial effect 
on the individual or group. One needs only to 
utilize the ordinary laws of learning—interest, 
motive, and habit formation. The teacher 
should avoid too much analytic treatment, :« x- 
cept as the child can feel a need for such, and 
desires the analysis for some purpose. Too 
much emphasis of the intellectual side of 
Music has often killed the spirit the teacher 
attempted to arouse. It is fatal to the glow of 
interest and enjoyment. We are not teaching 
children musical knowledge, or to criticize 
music literature; we are not even qualifying 
them to talk about musical literature. We are 
trying to show them how to get wholesom> 
pleasure out of good Music. The learning 
product is attitude, not performance. How- 
ever, students will soon come to know that the 
greater skill they possess, the greater joy will 
come to them through participation or listen- 
ing. 

It is, then, the obligation of the teacher to 
guide the student in making each music lesson 


a pleasurable and profitable experience. In so , 


doing, the child will realize the necessity of 
understanding and using the music tools. If 
he sees the purpose of such, he will be more 
receptive to any explanation given by the 
teacher, ready and willing to use the know!- 
edge gained—a Music enthusiast—a Mus c 
lover. 
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Fred B. Miller 


Mary Holbrook 


VERY MAN HAS his dreams. For many 

it is money, for some it is power, for 
others it is fame. But none of these was 

the dream of Superintendent Fred B. Miller 
when he came to the Normandy Schools 
twenty-five years ago. His dream did not con- 
cern himself at all, but “our boys and girls,” 
the boys and girls of the Normandy District. 
“Live Schools for Live Boys and Girls” is 
the slogan which Mr. Miller created for Nor- 
mandy Schools, and his twenty- 
five years of service have been 


direction, strive to serve every child, rich or 
poor. Perhaps the one thing that would make 
Mr. Miller happiest would be that no child 
fail, that every child leave the schools a use- 
ful citizen, successful in some kind of work, 
that will make him happy. The great variety 
of activities in Normandy Schools bear wit- 
ness to his ambition. 

Mr. Miller insists that Normandy schools 
be democratic institutions, dedicated to com- 
munity service and staffed with 
teachers, supervisors and prin- 





devoted to achieving that ideal. 
When Mr. Miller came to the 
Normandy District as _ principal 
of Harrison School in 1909, he 
did not come to the organizec 
city system which he superin 
tends today, for that is of his 
own making, but to a rural com- 
munity of undeveloped land with 
eattered settlements and _ five 
small grade schools. The Nor- 
mandy District, known then as 
Village District No. 2, had an as- 
sessed valuation of $3,000,000, an 
enumeration of 1,599, an enroll- 
ment of 927, and 23 teachers. 








cipals, who are real friends and 
guides of the pupils. 

Mr. Miller has traveled a long 
way in achieving his ideals. He 
became superintendent in the 
days when the majority of pupils 
in the Normandy District be- 
lieved a high school a needless 
luxury; when Parent Teacher As- 
sociations were not permitted to 
meet in school buildings; when 
school elections were held in a 
schoolroom and bonds’ and 
weighty matters were decided by 
a show of hands; when the board 
of education purchased all sup- 








Today, the Normandy District has 
a population of 35,000, an as- 
sessed valuation of $20,000,000, 
an enumeration of 6,705, an enrollment of 4,- 
311, a faculty of 137 teachers, and a school 
system of seven large grade schools, a junior 
and senior high school, a gymnasium and an 
athletic field. 

The same Mr. Miller, who in 1913 became 
Superintendent of the country schools which 
he managed so capably, manages just as cap- 
ably the large Normandy system of today. 

The career of Mr. Miller has been closely 
interwoven with the phenomenal development 
of the District. He would be the last to claim 
the credit, but all know that it has been his 
vision, his ability as an executive and per- 
sonnel director, his devotion to children and 
teaching, his optimistic outlook, and his inde- 
fatigable labors that have led the way. 

Mr. Miller studies exhaustively and reads 
extensively. He has continually gone _ to 
school. In 1927 he- received his B. S. degree 
from Warrensburg (Mo.) State Teachers Col- 
lege. In 1929 he received his A. M. degree 
from St. Louis University. He has more than 
250 college credits from George Peabody Col- 
lege, Warrensburg State Teachers College, 
University of Missouri, Saint Louis Univer- 
sity, Washington University, and Harris 
Teachers’ College. 

“Make the school fit the child and not the 
child fit the school” is Mr. Miller’s belief. He 
has always tried to make his schools child- 
centered. The Normandy Schools, under his 


Fred B. Miller 


plies, planned ali special events, 
excused teachers from faculty 
meetings; recommended punish- 
ment for disobedient pupils; and the super- 
intendent’s chief function so far as the Board 
was concerned was “to be authorized to pur- 
chase three gallons of ice cream for the col- 
ored school” and a year later “to be author- 
ized to collect one dollar each from the three 
colored teachers to pay for it”! Such is the 
record in the Board of Education minutes of 
those days. 

Mr. Miller, to correct the situation, estab- 
lished more satisfactory relations with the 
Board; recommended that they purchase a 
typewriter and himself established reforma- 
tions and typed reports; began recommending 
teachers to the Board; developed work clubs 
of boys to build walks and bridges and clear 
roads; organized Parent-Teacher Associations; 
recommended and secured free text books; 
fought for and secured a high school which 
was accredited in its first year and finally, 
with the assistance of the hard-working Board 
of Education won the confidence of the people 
and started the Normandy District toward the 
phenomenal growth that it has known in the 
last eight years. 

Since 1926, additions have been made to all 
of the original Normandy schools, two new 
large elementary schools, Bell-Nor and Wash- 
ington, have been built, and a new vocational 
school, junior high school, gymnasium and ath- 
letic field have been added to the high school 
plant, purchased in 1923. 
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The class room activity should be directed by 
the pupils but skillfully guided by the teacher 
who foresees the desired outcome and prevents 
undesirable activity or responses. A great 
deal of educative activity is brought forth by 
the pupils’ own desires and abilities and should 
be utilized to the best advantage. 

It is the wise teacher who realizes that mis- 
takes are inevitable. Mistakes result in ex- 
perimentation, and the so-called waste activity 
is necessary, and may be considered highly 
educative. Students learn not only from their 
own mistakes (experience), but also from the 
experiences of others and should become ac- 
customed to the sharing of experiences. 

In Music, as in other subjects, it is desir- 
able that each lesson be a pleasurable expe- 
rience for the pupil. Only in such situations 
is that whole-hearted interest present which is 
essential to growth. Thus it becomes neces- 
sary that the teacher know not only the sub- 
ject-matter which she is to teach but also what 
interest, native or acquired, lie available in the 
child nature and how these may be stimulated, 
guided, and directed in order to bring about 
the maximum growth in the aforementioned 


powers, viz.; Vision, Direction, Appraisal, 
Control, Generalization, Interpretation, and 
Coonveration. 


The philosophy of Education which I have 
expressed necessarily involves a different mode 
of approach from this old, formalized, fear- 
invoking method of procedure. Subject-matter 
is no longer something to be stuffed down the 
throats of all children, of varying exnveriences 
and interests, but should be available when 
the pupils desire it—when they feel a need for 
it and have a purpose in using it. The cur- 
riculum, if it is to fit in with this philosophy. 
will necessarily consider the individual and 
will require skillful planning. manipulation, 
interest in personality, foresight, and creative 
thought. 

It is the function of the teacher to develon 
individuals who are able to live a_ useful, 
healthful. sociallv satisfactorv and happy life. 
She can best do this by providing the growing 
vupil with experiences out of which he can 
learn to be a self-starter, and to select items 
which further his nurnoses. As it is some- 
times believed to be. this tvne of teaching 
(vupil activitv—teacher cuidance) is not the 
easu way to teach. Creatine student interest, 
guiding students to desirable goals and stand- 
ards, and providing the best learning situa- 
tions require ingenuity, patience, self-control, 
vision, and a genuine interest in children, 
without which the teacher will fail. 

In teaching, it is necessarv to nay close at- 
tention to the nature of the ideas that the 
learner has in mind. Skillful auestionine wil! 
brine these ideas hefore the veroun. A bond 
will thus be established and a hasis for teach- 
ing procedure will be found. Usine the wrone 
past experience very often nrevents learning 
altogether. One is not expected to read note: 


1 Keyworth. M. R. Suaaested Classroom Techniaues 
for the Individualization of Instruction, Hamtramck Pub- 
lic Schools, Dep’t. of Instruction—1933. 


if he has never had practice or the opportun- 
ity to do so. A student who lives in a musical 
atmosphere has naturally a different attitude 
toward Music and a liking for a different sori 
of Music from one who has not been subjected 
to it. It is always inadvisable to have chil- 
dren of widely varying musical experiences in 
the same Music class. The learner’s under- 
standing of anything new depends upon his 
past experience in general and his present at- 
titude of mind. This is one reason for encour- 
aging students to offer ideas as to the inter- 
pretation of Music. Music does not mean the 
same to any two of us. We interpret it in 
terms of what is already in the mind—the 
things which we have experienced. 

Music, as an Art subject, deals with ideals, 
tastes, standards, and emotions. These are 
things which cannot be assigned for learning. 
These are by-products gauged by the student’s 
interest in the work. This interest may be 
engendered by showing him that the thing he 
seeks—the ideal in question—is an outcome of 
a given procedure. The problem is met if a 
situation which results in student satisfaction 
can be planned. Though the ideals and stand- 
ards for a particular group may be similar, 
emotional reactions differ and must be met 
with in a variety of ways used at the discre- 
tion of the teacher. 

The aim in teaching Music is enjoyment and 
appreciation, not understanding nor technical 
skill. This does not mean that skill is not de- 
sirable and should be neglected. It does mean, 
however, that if interest, motivation—the de- 
sire to do—is present, skill will follow inevit- 
ably. It is desirable to develop legitimate hab- 
its of enjoyment just for the beneficial effect 
on the individual or group. One needs only to 
utilize the ordinary laws of learning—interest, 
motive, and habit formation. The teacher 
should avoid too much analytic treatment, :« x- 
cept as the child can feel a need for such, and 
desires the analysis for some purpose. Too 
much emphasis of the intellectual side of 
Music has often killed the spirit the teacher 
attempted to arouse. It is fatal to the glow of 
interest and enjoyment. We are not teaching 
children musical knowledge, or to criticize 
music literature; we are not even qualifying 
them to talk about musical literature. We are 
trying to show them how to get wholesom> 
pleasure out of good Music. The learning 
product is attitude, not performance. How- 
ever, students will soon come to know that the 
greater skill they possess, the greater joy will 
come to them through participation or listen- 
ing. 

It is, then, the obligation of the teacher to 
guide the student in making each music lesson 


a pleasurable and profitable experience. In so , 


doing, the child will realize the necessity of 
understanding and using the music tools. If 
he sees the purpose of such, he will be more 
receptive to any explanation given by the 
teacher, ready and willing to use the know!- 
edge gained—a Music enthusiast—a Mus c 
lover. 
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Fred B. Miller 


Mary Holbrook 


VERY MAN HAS his dreams. For many 

it is money, for some it is power, for 
others it is fame. But none of these was 

the dream of Superintendent Fred B. Miller 
when he came to the Normandy Schools 
twenty-five years ago. His dream did not con- 
cern himself at all, but “our boys and girls,” 
the boys and girls of the Normandy District. 
“Live Schools for Live Boys and Girls” is 
the slogan which Mr. Miller created for Nor- 
mandy Schools, and his twenty- 
five years of service have been 


direction, strive to serve every child, rich or 
poor. Perhaps the one thing that would make 
Mr. Miller happiest would be that no child 
fail, that every child leave the schools a use- 
ful citizen, successful in some kind of work, 
that will make him happy. The great variety 
of activities in Normandy Schools bear wit- 
ness to his ambition. 

Mr. Miller insists that Normandy schools 
be democratic institutions, dedicated to com- 
munity service and staffed with 
teachers, supervisors and prin- 





devoted to achieving that ideal. 
When Mr. Miller came to the 
Normandy District as _ principal 
of Harrison School in 1909, he 
did not come to the organizec 
city system which he superin 
tends today, for that is of his 
own making, but to a rural com- 
munity of undeveloped land with 
eattered settlements and _ five 
small grade schools. The Nor- 
mandy District, known then as 
Village District No. 2, had an as- 
sessed valuation of $3,000,000, an 
enumeration of 1,599, an enroll- 
ment of 927, and 23 teachers. 








cipals, who are real friends and 
guides of the pupils. 

Mr. Miller has traveled a long 
way in achieving his ideals. He 
became superintendent in the 
days when the majority of pupils 
in the Normandy District be- 
lieved a high school a needless 
luxury; when Parent Teacher As- 
sociations were not permitted to 
meet in school buildings; when 
school elections were held in a 
schoolroom and bonds’ and 
weighty matters were decided by 
a show of hands; when the board 
of education purchased all sup- 








Today, the Normandy District has 
a population of 35,000, an as- 
sessed valuation of $20,000,000, 
an enumeration of 6,705, an enrollment of 4,- 
311, a faculty of 137 teachers, and a school 
system of seven large grade schools, a junior 
and senior high school, a gymnasium and an 
athletic field. 

The same Mr. Miller, who in 1913 became 
Superintendent of the country schools which 
he managed so capably, manages just as cap- 
ably the large Normandy system of today. 

The career of Mr. Miller has been closely 
interwoven with the phenomenal development 
of the District. He would be the last to claim 
the credit, but all know that it has been his 
vision, his ability as an executive and per- 
sonnel director, his devotion to children and 
teaching, his optimistic outlook, and his inde- 
fatigable labors that have led the way. 

Mr. Miller studies exhaustively and reads 
extensively. He has continually gone _ to 
school. In 1927 he- received his B. S. degree 
from Warrensburg (Mo.) State Teachers Col- 
lege. In 1929 he received his A. M. degree 
from St. Louis University. He has more than 
250 college credits from George Peabody Col- 
lege, Warrensburg State Teachers College, 
University of Missouri, Saint Louis Univer- 
sity, Washington University, and Harris 
Teachers’ College. 

“Make the school fit the child and not the 
child fit the school” is Mr. Miller’s belief. He 
has always tried to make his schools child- 
centered. The Normandy Schools, under his 


Fred B. Miller 


plies, planned ali special events, 
excused teachers from faculty 
meetings; recommended punish- 
ment for disobedient pupils; and the super- 
intendent’s chief function so far as the Board 
was concerned was “to be authorized to pur- 
chase three gallons of ice cream for the col- 
ored school” and a year later “to be author- 
ized to collect one dollar each from the three 
colored teachers to pay for it”! Such is the 
record in the Board of Education minutes of 
those days. 

Mr. Miller, to correct the situation, estab- 
lished more satisfactory relations with the 
Board; recommended that they purchase a 
typewriter and himself established reforma- 
tions and typed reports; began recommending 
teachers to the Board; developed work clubs 
of boys to build walks and bridges and clear 
roads; organized Parent-Teacher Associations; 
recommended and secured free text books; 
fought for and secured a high school which 
was accredited in its first year and finally, 
with the assistance of the hard-working Board 
of Education won the confidence of the people 
and started the Normandy District toward the 
phenomenal growth that it has known in the 
last eight years. 

Since 1926, additions have been made to all 
of the original Normandy schools, two new 
large elementary schools, Bell-Nor and Wash- 
ington, have been built, and a new vocational 
school, junior high school, gymnasium and ath- 
letic field have been added to the high school 
plant, purchased in 1923. 
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In Mr. Miller’s vision of the schools of the 
future, he sees both the handicapped and the 
brilliant child better provided for; a closer 
connection between instruction in the school 
and life; an improvement in the physical 
make-up of the pupils; provisions in the 
schools for adult education; and to accomplish 
these ends more money through state and fed- 
eral aid. 

As a result of these improvements, Mr. Miller 
dreams of a community of citizens, who, be- 
cause of their advantages, will continue to 
improve themselves as long as they live, that 
they may better enjoy life and give greater 
service to their community. 

“To be bieger than anvthine that can hap- 
pen to you,” has been Mr. Miller’s working 
philosophy. That he has lived by it and that 
it has served him well, is attested by his ac- 
complishments. 

That the future of Normandy Schools is well 
placed in his hands the peonle of Normandy 
District met to testifv on Tuesday evening, 
December 4, when all the Parent-Teacher As 
sociations, Mothers’ Clubs and Fathers’ Clubs 
held a district-wide rally to express apprecia- 


tion to Mr. Miller for his long and devoted 
service. 


Talks of appreciation were made by H. R. ' 


Bushman, chairman of the Normandy Council 
of P. T. A.’s, August J. Kruse, representine 
the Normandy Board of Education, and Ray E. 
Seitz, representing the Normandy principals 
and teachers. The teachers and principals al- 
so presented to Mr. Miller his portrait painted 
by Mrs. Amy Schweig, St. Louis artist. The 
picture was unveiled by Jack Miller, twelve- 
year-old son of Superintendent Miller. a pupil 
in the Normandy Schools. John L. Bracken, 
Superintendent of Clayton. Mo. Schools made 
the principal address. The audience sang 
“For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” 

Preceding the program the teachers held a 
dinner in the Normandy Cafeteria in lIr. Mil- 
ler’s honor. R. D. Shouse, principal of the 
High School presided. Miss Helen Korngold, 
representing the High School teachers, and 
Mrs. May Humphreys, representing the ele- 
mentary school teachers, made talks of appre- 
ciation. Ray Talley, head of the Maintenance 
Department, presented a gift in behalf of 
his department. 





To Celebrate this Year the 300th Birthday of the 
American High School 


The three hundredth birthday of the Amer- 
ican high school will be observed in 1935. A 
statement urging all citizens to take part in 
this celebration has been released by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt through the National 
Education Association. President Roosevelt 
says: 

“The year 1935 ushers in an important an- 
niversary in the life of the American people 
Three hundred years ago the first American 
high school—the Boston Latin School—was 
founded. It was established in 1635 only fif- 
teen short years after the landing of the Pil- 
grims. From a small beginning with one in- 
structor and a handful of students has grown 
the splendid service now provided for more 
than 6,000,000 young Americans by 26,900 pub- 
lic and private high schools. These schools 
are developing the most precious resource of 
our nation, the latent intelligence of our young 
people. It is worth noting that social progress 
in the United States is following swiftly on 
the heels of the remarkable expansion of edu- 
cational opportunity at the high school level. 

“T hone that the young people of every high 
school in the United States will celebrate this 
three hundredth anniversary. I hope they will 
celebrate it in a manner which will bring vivid- 
ly before parents and fellow townsmen the 
significance, the contribution and the goals of 
their schools.” : 

This event will be known as the Tercenten- 
ary of the American high school. It will com- 
memorate the founding of the Boston Latin 
School on April 13, 1635, with Philemon Por- 
mont as teacher. This school gave “free in- 
struction at public expense to all who desired 


to study Latin in preparation for the profes- 
sions of law, navigation, medicine, and the- 
ology.” 

In 1935, more than 5,000,000 boys and girls 
in 20,000 high schools will benefit from the 
tradition of public education that was estab- 
lished then. One million more are enrolled in 
6,000 private high schools. Today, they study 
hundreds of subjects in preparation for almost 
every occupation in society. However, in one 
respect, the hich schools of today have failed 
the hopes of Boston. Hardlv more than half 
of the students of high school age today are 
enrolled in high school. While the privilege 
is theirs in theorv, economic circumstances 
have prevented their attendance. 

Many young men and women, finding no 
place for themselves in industry or in society, 
are drifting into ignorance and crime. At the 
same time, many people blame this social dis- 
grace upon society’s servant, the school. 
decry learning at public expense and call for 
a proeram which would force every student 
to pay his way. With these conditions, the 
following objectives for the celebration have 
been suggested, with the American tradition 
of public education for democracy as the basis. 

1. To help the public to know the aims ani 
achievements of high school training. 

2. To advance the cause of universal educa- 
tion as the cornerstone of democracy. 

8. To raise the level of high school educa- 
tion by publicizing its greatest advances. 

4. To increase high school enrolment by 
providing aid to financially underprivileged and 
by adjusting the course of study to democratic 
needs. 
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Training for Civic and 
Political Responsibility 


By JouHn V. BURLEND, 
Winning article on the 

subject in a contest conducted 
by State Educational Journals, 
Ine. 





4 FEW YEARS ago it was customary to 
“4 lament the fact that Americans in gen- 
eral and students in particular were in- 
different to the political and economic problems 
of the day. Despite the best efforts of teachers, 
your people were inclined to dismiss the 
problems of government as too remote to 
genuinely concern them. The economic and 
social convulsions of the last five years have 
changed all that. Pupils may be ill informed, 
they may have fantastic ideas of reform, but 
they are alert to the new tempo. The problem 
is, therefore, not to stimulate interest; it is 
to direct that interest into constructive chan- 
nels. 

To a large extent, past apathy was the re- 
sult of an over-emphasis upon money-getting. 
Our best students were concerned, not with 
a solution of the ever-mounting problems of 
mankind, but with the accumulation of private 
fortune. Their hopes in that direction have 
been thwarted by the events of the last few 
years; they are aware that graduation will 
plunge them into a chaotic society that will 
not welcome their intrusion. Therefore, they 
have become increasingly interested in the 
causes of our predicament and are anxious to 
make themselves felt in constructing a society 
that will be free from the confusion of the 
present. The situation presents certain en- 
couragement and some dangers. 

Interest in government may take forms that 
are as unpleasant as they are disastrous. It 
must be remembered that the Nazi revolution 
was a young man’s movement and that it was 
preceded by a violent, almost hysterical, pre- 
occupation with governmental theories. It is 
not, therefore, enough that we survey with 
satisfaction a revival of interest in things 
political and economic. The challenge to the 
schools of America today is to harness and 
direct that enthusiasm into channels that are 
essentially American and democratic. 

There are few of us, I imagine; who would 
maintain that democracy is a perfect form 
of government. The fact that we have dele- 
gated a large part of the authority of govern- 
ment into the hands of the executive and that, 
thus far, that concentration of power has met 
general approval, is ample proof of a degree 
of uncertainty. But we are less convinced 
of the efficacy of the rival political systems 
and would be unwilling to exchange our own 
imperfections for the current European hys- 
teria, be it Fascism or Communism. Until a 
more acceptable form of government is dis- 
covered, it is the duty of the educators of 
America to uphold and maintain the demo- 
cracy which we possess. 

It does not follow that we pretend that we 
have reached the end of the road. Democracy 
must adjust itself to conditions of the modern 


world; it must be alert and dynamic or it will 
be swept into the same oblivion that engulfed 
feudalism and absolute monarchy. We must 
constantly re-examine the foundations and the 
superstructure of our own institutions. The 
best means of meeting criticisms is to antici- 
pate, admit the defect, and correct it before 
it becomes too gross to mend. Upon such 
terms democracy can meet the attack of any 
political doctrines; without such an attitude, 
it becomes defenseless and falls of its own 
weakness. 

Fascism and Communism have not hesitated 
to employ the schools as an instrument of 
propaganda intended to perpetuate the exist- 
ing order. Democracy must not hesitate to 
imitate that example, but with this difference: 
the school system of America must not become 
the creature of political parties or of creeds. 
By refusing to hear more than one side of an 
issue, the dictators have exhibited their own 
weakness; they fear comparison. We who be- 
lieve in democracy are not afraid to compare 
it with any other system in the world, and we 
believe that a classroom may well be a better 
place for comparisons than the drug store or 
the barber shop. Let us in the next few years 
teach democracy, not as a formal and academic 
tracing of the process of government, but as 
a militant and aggressive political doctrine, 
obtaining its position from its own past 
achievements and its promises of even greater 
fulfillment in the future, and not from sanc- 
tions of the past. American children have in- 
herited the pragmatism of their parents and 
are unimpressed by a compilation of author- 
ities. To survive, an institution must justify 
itself by a satisfactory performance. 

No form of democratic government has been 
less successful than local government. Let us 
teach more of municipal problems, problems of 
taxation, of law enforcement, of housing, and 
ot the control of utilities. The present ten- 
dency, not only in the United States but in 
the world, is to displace local responsibility in 
favor of centralized control. It must be ap- 
parent to all that the removal of the citizen 
from the duties of government must result in 
a loss of liberty, yet it is no less apparent 
that a continuation of the present bankrupt 
status of city government can bring no other 
solution. 

It is not enough to teach pupils the frame- 
work of local administration, to instruct them 
how to use the ballot, or to tell them to vote 
thoughtfully, if they have been led to believe 
that all politics is a dirty mess that cannot be 
improved. We may as well admit to our 
students that changes must be made, and, in 
solving, let us point to some of the cities that 
have made successful changes. The City of 
Cincinnati is an outstanding example of what 
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In Mr. Miller’s vision of the schools of the 
future, he sees both the handicapped and the 
brilliant child better provided for; a closer 
connection between instruction in the school 
and life; an improvement in the physical 
make-up of the pupils; provisions in the 
schools for adult education; and to accomplish 
these ends more money through state and fed- 
eral aid. 

As a result of these improvements, Mr. Miller 
dreams of a community of citizens, who, be- 
cause of their advantages, will continue to 
improve themselves as long as they live, that 
they may better enjoy life and give greater 
service to their community. 

“To be bieger than anvthine that can hap- 
pen to you,” has been Mr. Miller’s working 
philosophy. That he has lived by it and that 
it has served him well, is attested by his ac- 
complishments. 

That the future of Normandy Schools is well 
placed in his hands the peonle of Normandy 
District met to testifv on Tuesday evening, 
December 4, when all the Parent-Teacher As 
sociations, Mothers’ Clubs and Fathers’ Clubs 
held a district-wide rally to express apprecia- 


tion to Mr. Miller for his long and devoted 
service. 


Talks of appreciation were made by H. R. ' 


Bushman, chairman of the Normandy Council 
of P. T. A.’s, August J. Kruse, representine 
the Normandy Board of Education, and Ray E. 
Seitz, representing the Normandy principals 
and teachers. The teachers and principals al- 
so presented to Mr. Miller his portrait painted 
by Mrs. Amy Schweig, St. Louis artist. The 
picture was unveiled by Jack Miller, twelve- 
year-old son of Superintendent Miller. a pupil 
in the Normandy Schools. John L. Bracken, 
Superintendent of Clayton. Mo. Schools made 
the principal address. The audience sang 
“For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” 

Preceding the program the teachers held a 
dinner in the Normandy Cafeteria in lIr. Mil- 
ler’s honor. R. D. Shouse, principal of the 
High School presided. Miss Helen Korngold, 
representing the High School teachers, and 
Mrs. May Humphreys, representing the ele- 
mentary school teachers, made talks of appre- 
ciation. Ray Talley, head of the Maintenance 
Department, presented a gift in behalf of 
his department. 





To Celebrate this Year the 300th Birthday of the 
American High School 


The three hundredth birthday of the Amer- 
ican high school will be observed in 1935. A 
statement urging all citizens to take part in 
this celebration has been released by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt through the National 
Education Association. President Roosevelt 
says: 

“The year 1935 ushers in an important an- 
niversary in the life of the American people 
Three hundred years ago the first American 
high school—the Boston Latin School—was 
founded. It was established in 1635 only fif- 
teen short years after the landing of the Pil- 
grims. From a small beginning with one in- 
structor and a handful of students has grown 
the splendid service now provided for more 
than 6,000,000 young Americans by 26,900 pub- 
lic and private high schools. These schools 
are developing the most precious resource of 
our nation, the latent intelligence of our young 
people. It is worth noting that social progress 
in the United States is following swiftly on 
the heels of the remarkable expansion of edu- 
cational opportunity at the high school level. 

“T hone that the young people of every high 
school in the United States will celebrate this 
three hundredth anniversary. I hope they will 
celebrate it in a manner which will bring vivid- 
ly before parents and fellow townsmen the 
significance, the contribution and the goals of 
their schools.” : 

This event will be known as the Tercenten- 
ary of the American high school. It will com- 
memorate the founding of the Boston Latin 
School on April 13, 1635, with Philemon Por- 
mont as teacher. This school gave “free in- 
struction at public expense to all who desired 


to study Latin in preparation for the profes- 
sions of law, navigation, medicine, and the- 
ology.” 

In 1935, more than 5,000,000 boys and girls 
in 20,000 high schools will benefit from the 
tradition of public education that was estab- 
lished then. One million more are enrolled in 
6,000 private high schools. Today, they study 
hundreds of subjects in preparation for almost 
every occupation in society. However, in one 
respect, the hich schools of today have failed 
the hopes of Boston. Hardlv more than half 
of the students of high school age today are 
enrolled in high school. While the privilege 
is theirs in theorv, economic circumstances 
have prevented their attendance. 

Many young men and women, finding no 
place for themselves in industry or in society, 
are drifting into ignorance and crime. At the 
same time, many people blame this social dis- 
grace upon society’s servant, the school. 
decry learning at public expense and call for 
a proeram which would force every student 
to pay his way. With these conditions, the 
following objectives for the celebration have 
been suggested, with the American tradition 
of public education for democracy as the basis. 

1. To help the public to know the aims ani 
achievements of high school training. 

2. To advance the cause of universal educa- 
tion as the cornerstone of democracy. 

8. To raise the level of high school educa- 
tion by publicizing its greatest advances. 

4. To increase high school enrolment by 
providing aid to financially underprivileged and 
by adjusting the course of study to democratic 
needs. 
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Training for Civic and 
Political Responsibility 


By JouHn V. BURLEND, 
Winning article on the 

subject in a contest conducted 
by State Educational Journals, 
Ine. 





4 FEW YEARS ago it was customary to 
“4 lament the fact that Americans in gen- 
eral and students in particular were in- 
different to the political and economic problems 
of the day. Despite the best efforts of teachers, 
your people were inclined to dismiss the 
problems of government as too remote to 
genuinely concern them. The economic and 
social convulsions of the last five years have 
changed all that. Pupils may be ill informed, 
they may have fantastic ideas of reform, but 
they are alert to the new tempo. The problem 
is, therefore, not to stimulate interest; it is 
to direct that interest into constructive chan- 
nels. 

To a large extent, past apathy was the re- 
sult of an over-emphasis upon money-getting. 
Our best students were concerned, not with 
a solution of the ever-mounting problems of 
mankind, but with the accumulation of private 
fortune. Their hopes in that direction have 
been thwarted by the events of the last few 
years; they are aware that graduation will 
plunge them into a chaotic society that will 
not welcome their intrusion. Therefore, they 
have become increasingly interested in the 
causes of our predicament and are anxious to 
make themselves felt in constructing a society 
that will be free from the confusion of the 
present. The situation presents certain en- 
couragement and some dangers. 

Interest in government may take forms that 
are as unpleasant as they are disastrous. It 
must be remembered that the Nazi revolution 
was a young man’s movement and that it was 
preceded by a violent, almost hysterical, pre- 
occupation with governmental theories. It is 
not, therefore, enough that we survey with 
satisfaction a revival of interest in things 
political and economic. The challenge to the 
schools of America today is to harness and 
direct that enthusiasm into channels that are 
essentially American and democratic. 

There are few of us, I imagine; who would 
maintain that democracy is a perfect form 
of government. The fact that we have dele- 
gated a large part of the authority of govern- 
ment into the hands of the executive and that, 
thus far, that concentration of power has met 
general approval, is ample proof of a degree 
of uncertainty. But we are less convinced 
of the efficacy of the rival political systems 
and would be unwilling to exchange our own 
imperfections for the current European hys- 
teria, be it Fascism or Communism. Until a 
more acceptable form of government is dis- 
covered, it is the duty of the educators of 
America to uphold and maintain the demo- 
cracy which we possess. 

It does not follow that we pretend that we 
have reached the end of the road. Democracy 
must adjust itself to conditions of the modern 


world; it must be alert and dynamic or it will 
be swept into the same oblivion that engulfed 
feudalism and absolute monarchy. We must 
constantly re-examine the foundations and the 
superstructure of our own institutions. The 
best means of meeting criticisms is to antici- 
pate, admit the defect, and correct it before 
it becomes too gross to mend. Upon such 
terms democracy can meet the attack of any 
political doctrines; without such an attitude, 
it becomes defenseless and falls of its own 
weakness. 

Fascism and Communism have not hesitated 
to employ the schools as an instrument of 
propaganda intended to perpetuate the exist- 
ing order. Democracy must not hesitate to 
imitate that example, but with this difference: 
the school system of America must not become 
the creature of political parties or of creeds. 
By refusing to hear more than one side of an 
issue, the dictators have exhibited their own 
weakness; they fear comparison. We who be- 
lieve in democracy are not afraid to compare 
it with any other system in the world, and we 
believe that a classroom may well be a better 
place for comparisons than the drug store or 
the barber shop. Let us in the next few years 
teach democracy, not as a formal and academic 
tracing of the process of government, but as 
a militant and aggressive political doctrine, 
obtaining its position from its own past 
achievements and its promises of even greater 
fulfillment in the future, and not from sanc- 
tions of the past. American children have in- 
herited the pragmatism of their parents and 
are unimpressed by a compilation of author- 
ities. To survive, an institution must justify 
itself by a satisfactory performance. 

No form of democratic government has been 
less successful than local government. Let us 
teach more of municipal problems, problems of 
taxation, of law enforcement, of housing, and 
ot the control of utilities. The present ten- 
dency, not only in the United States but in 
the world, is to displace local responsibility in 
favor of centralized control. It must be ap- 
parent to all that the removal of the citizen 
from the duties of government must result in 
a loss of liberty, yet it is no less apparent 
that a continuation of the present bankrupt 
status of city government can bring no other 
solution. 

It is not enough to teach pupils the frame- 
work of local administration, to instruct them 
how to use the ballot, or to tell them to vote 
thoughtfully, if they have been led to believe 
that all politics is a dirty mess that cannot be 
improved. We may as well admit to our 
students that changes must be made, and, in 
solving, let us point to some of the cities that 
have made successful changes. The City of 
Cincinnati is an outstanding example of what 
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can be done when voters actually desire good 
government. Or turn to Kansas City where 
revolt is gathering strength and notice the 
necessary groundwork that must be laid before 
an improved structure is raised. Government 
is a living thing and can be made as exciting 
as a baseball game if pupils are properly 
motivated. 

But the defense of democracy rests not with 
the teacher of civics alone, but with the entire 
educational system. The idealism that we have 
held up to the pupils has been essentially 
wrong. We have tried to persuade them to re- 
main in school because. it would pay them in 
dollars and cents after they have left school. 
We have showed our high school graduates the 
comparative salaries of high school and college 
graduates and urged them to go to college be- 
cause it was profitable. As though an educa- 
tional system can only justify itself upon the 
grounds that it will provide a larger income! 

We must teach our students that at least a 
part of education is preparation for life, and 
that life cannot be enjoyed unless the condi- 
tions of life are satisfactory. The spectacle of 
of the most wealthy and powerful nation on 
the earth struggling fruitlessly for five years 
against depression should be a sufficient object 
lesson. Wealth is not enough. 

The ordinary classroom teacher, whether in 
grade school, high school, or college, can ac- 


tively teach civic responsibility by making a 
clear distinction between success as it is in 
actuality and as it seems to be. There is no 
reason in the world why a man who does a 


distinctive piece of work in the field of govern- 


ment should not be counted as much a success 
as one who reaps a small fortune selling reai 
estate, yet our pupils have never been success 
fully taught to highly value success unaccom- 
panied by great monetary rewards. 

And if that procedure continues, if we con- 
tinue to acclaim the merely wealthy as worthy 
of emulation, if we continue to permit ow 
outstanding students to follow after private 
gain as the only means of being successful, 
we are doing all that we can to perpetuate the 
existing selfish order that has repudiated 
progress. 

The students now in our classrooms are go 
ing to make history in a few years. Whether 
they turn from democracy as a failure, be- 
cause it cannot adapt itself to a changing 
world, depends to a large extent upon wha 
we as teachers actually do for them and to 
them during their school days. If our present 


students turn upon culture and progress, as the 


post-war generations have in Europe, if we 
return to that rule that might alone makes 
right, then we, the teachers of America, can- 
not escape a measure of responsibility for that 
result. 





What Huey Did 


Whatever you may think or say on the sup- 
ject of Huey P. Long—and those who think it 
usually say it, that is, if they live outside of 
Louisiana,—you will have to admit he’s a 
friend to education if you have ever visited 
the greater Louisiana State University or if 
you let your eyes follow through this list of 
educational legislation passed by this summer’s 
hectic, Long-controlled special session of the 
Louisiana Legislature: 

1. Major portion of school support trans- 

ferred from parishes to the state. 

2. Minimum state support required—ten mil- 
lion dollars. May be as much more as 
Legislature provides. 

3. Three-fourths of state support distributed 
on basis of educables; one-fourth used as 
equalizing fund. 

4. State guarantees a minimum educational 
program to all parishes including poorest 
—white teacher’s salary, a thousand dol- 
lars; colored, fpur hundred dollars; trans- 
portation, fifteen dollars per child trans- 
ported. The equalizing fund will be large 
enough to enable the state to make the 
guarantee. 

5. Parish support of schools: 
three mill constitutional tax. 


(a) Present 
(b) Such 


special taxes as may be voted within : 
maximum of five mills. (c) Other loca! 
funds now accruing to schools. 

6. Special maintenance taxes now in force; 
reduced one mill for every eight hundred 
thousand dollars added to present state 


school funds; reduction continues unti 
the three mills’ point is reached. 
7. All special maintenance taxes reduced 


to parish-wide basis and in future the) 
can be voted only parish-wide. 

8. Building bond issues not affected by thi 
legislation. 

9. Segregation of school funds. 

10. State school funds distributed monthly 
instead of every four months. 

11. Withdrawal of Senate Bill No. 19, affect- 
ing Orleans parish. 

12. Defeat of bill for 
superintendents. 

13. Assisted in recasting sections of bills t 
make them conform to actual conditions. 
therefore avoiding legislative provision 
that might have been detrimental to th 
schools of the state. 

14. Assisted in passing all of the revenue bill 
that provide new money for education.- 

Louisiana Schools. 


popular 


election of 


Is. 
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Programs for Parents 
By Anne O’Neill, 


-+OR SEVERAL YEARS progressive teach- 
ers have advocated that programs given 
for parents should show classroom work 

which depicts the attainment of the best edu- 
cational objectives. 
Parent-Interest 


It seems reasonable to assume that parents 
attend meetings of the Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation, Christmas or spring programs because 
of their interest in the work of the school. In 
the majority of the communities in this coun- 
try much interest is manifested in the report 
card grade in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Can the teacher not assume, then, that the 
parents who attend school activities are curi- 
ous to know just how the work in these tool 
subjects is carried on or, at least, what stand- 
ards the teacher sets for these subjects? In 
spite of these conclusions concerning the par- 
ent’s interest which no classroom teacher can 
deny, considering the anxiety following report 
card week, very few take advantage of the 
opportunity of speaking to the parents about 
cjussroom procedure in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. 

A book exhibit in December, borrowed from 
the nearest bookstore, may interest parents in 
buying books for Christmas gifts. At such a 
time the teacher may avail herself of the op- 
portunity of speaking about the reading pro- 
gram otf the primary grades. In such a talk 
she may discuss the fact that we stress quan- 
tity of reading in the lower grades because, 
through such a program, the child acquires 
the reading habit, a large reading vocabulary, 
and, if the material is simple enough, speed 
and independence. This idea, contrasted with 
the traditional reading where each child in 
turn stands and practices poor oral reading, is 
interesting to parents. It is one which they 
can and will encourage when once they ac- 
knowledge the values. 

Parents are usually very much interested in 
arithmetic. However, from the type of helps 
they proffer the children we realize that an 
explanation of how the facts are mastered 
might do much to remedy the habit of “‘count- 
ing on the fingers.” How few parents know 
that we no longer speak of teaching addition 
but that we say, “I am drilling on such and 
such addition facts.” Parents would be inter- 
ested to know just how we build these columns 
for addition, that we know just why we use 
certain number facts in those columns, and 
that accuracy and speed are twin accomplish- 
ments in arithmetic. 

Our social studies work can be made one 
of the strongest bonds between school and 
home. One ambitious young third grade 
teacher spoke to the parents in detail of the 


geography unit which had just been started. 
She told what she hoped might be accomplished 
through that unit, what letters must be writ- 
ten in order to collect materials for illustra- 
tion, the map study involved, and the type of 
reference books being sought. To her surprise, 
the unit evolved itself into a community in- 
terest in which many of the fathers of the 
third grade children took part. Parents wrote 
letters for free material; the children constant- 
ly requested that a certain reference book be 
taken home again in order that father might 
finish reading it. 
Memorization is Not Education 


Again and again teachers say that parents 
do not appreciate a program portraying cre- 
ative eiforts. We must remember that not 
only parents, but many teachers, still must 
learn to accept the point of view that mere 
memorizing is not educational. Learning goes 
on while the group struggles to produce a 
program which will interest the audience. 
When the program reaches the stage of de- 
velopment where the children have decided 
finally on the routine, when only practice is 
left to be done, most of the educational value 
has been drained from that situation. There 
remains only the audience-situation value 
which entails the child’s forgetting himself in 
his effort to put the idea over to the audience. 

It is important that the parents become in- 
terested in the child’s efforts. Assuming that 
parents come to a school program because of 
interest in child development, rather than for 
entertainment, it is in order that the teacher 
take a few minutes to introduce the program, 
evaluating it from the point of view of class- 
room work, asking the parents to notice va- 
rious parts which have been especially valu- 
able to certain individuals. Perhaps these in- 
dividuals have accepted responsibility for the 
first time; or they have spent hours trying to 
produce the desired effect through stage prop- 
erties. An introduction by the teacher can 
build in the parent-audience an attitude of 
interest in child effort as portrayed through the 
program, so that it takes on for them a differ- 
ent aspect as they view it with this question 
in mind: “What is the educational value of 
this work?” 


Programs That Exhibit Classroom Work 


One September a second grade group became 
interested in seeds and grains. They collected 
and classified seeds and grains; they made a 
seed catalogue; they wrote for and obtained 
material about cereals. Thev then planned a 
program for their parents which was given in 
November. Their little play was called “Life 
of Corn.” The children planned the plot, the 
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can be done when voters actually desire good 
government. Or turn to Kansas City where 
revolt is gathering strength and notice the 
necessary groundwork that must be laid before 
an improved structure is raised. Government 
is a living thing and can be made as exciting 
as a baseball game if pupils are properly 
motivated. 

But the defense of democracy rests not with 
the teacher of civics alone, but with the entire 
educational system. The idealism that we have 
held up to the pupils has been essentially 
wrong. We have tried to persuade them to re- 
main in school because. it would pay them in 
dollars and cents after they have left school. 
We have showed our high school graduates the 
comparative salaries of high school and college 
graduates and urged them to go to college be- 
cause it was profitable. As though an educa- 
tional system can only justify itself upon the 
grounds that it will provide a larger income! 

We must teach our students that at least a 
part of education is preparation for life, and 
that life cannot be enjoyed unless the condi- 
tions of life are satisfactory. The spectacle of 
of the most wealthy and powerful nation on 
the earth struggling fruitlessly for five years 
against depression should be a sufficient object 
lesson. Wealth is not enough. 

The ordinary classroom teacher, whether in 
grade school, high school, or college, can ac- 


tively teach civic responsibility by making a 
clear distinction between success as it is in 
actuality and as it seems to be. There is no 
reason in the world why a man who does a 


distinctive piece of work in the field of govern- 


ment should not be counted as much a success 
as one who reaps a small fortune selling reai 
estate, yet our pupils have never been success 
fully taught to highly value success unaccom- 
panied by great monetary rewards. 

And if that procedure continues, if we con- 
tinue to acclaim the merely wealthy as worthy 
of emulation, if we continue to permit ow 
outstanding students to follow after private 
gain as the only means of being successful, 
we are doing all that we can to perpetuate the 
existing selfish order that has repudiated 
progress. 

The students now in our classrooms are go 
ing to make history in a few years. Whether 
they turn from democracy as a failure, be- 
cause it cannot adapt itself to a changing 
world, depends to a large extent upon wha 
we as teachers actually do for them and to 
them during their school days. If our present 


students turn upon culture and progress, as the 


post-war generations have in Europe, if we 
return to that rule that might alone makes 
right, then we, the teachers of America, can- 
not escape a measure of responsibility for that 
result. 





What Huey Did 


Whatever you may think or say on the sup- 
ject of Huey P. Long—and those who think it 
usually say it, that is, if they live outside of 
Louisiana,—you will have to admit he’s a 
friend to education if you have ever visited 
the greater Louisiana State University or if 
you let your eyes follow through this list of 
educational legislation passed by this summer’s 
hectic, Long-controlled special session of the 
Louisiana Legislature: 

1. Major portion of school support trans- 

ferred from parishes to the state. 

2. Minimum state support required—ten mil- 
lion dollars. May be as much more as 
Legislature provides. 

3. Three-fourths of state support distributed 
on basis of educables; one-fourth used as 
equalizing fund. 

4. State guarantees a minimum educational 
program to all parishes including poorest 
—white teacher’s salary, a thousand dol- 
lars; colored, fpur hundred dollars; trans- 
portation, fifteen dollars per child trans- 
ported. The equalizing fund will be large 
enough to enable the state to make the 
guarantee. 

5. Parish support of schools: 
three mill constitutional tax. 


(a) Present 
(b) Such 


special taxes as may be voted within : 
maximum of five mills. (c) Other loca! 
funds now accruing to schools. 

6. Special maintenance taxes now in force; 
reduced one mill for every eight hundred 
thousand dollars added to present state 


school funds; reduction continues unti 
the three mills’ point is reached. 
7. All special maintenance taxes reduced 


to parish-wide basis and in future the) 
can be voted only parish-wide. 

8. Building bond issues not affected by thi 
legislation. 

9. Segregation of school funds. 

10. State school funds distributed monthly 
instead of every four months. 

11. Withdrawal of Senate Bill No. 19, affect- 
ing Orleans parish. 

12. Defeat of bill for 
superintendents. 

13. Assisted in recasting sections of bills t 
make them conform to actual conditions. 
therefore avoiding legislative provision 
that might have been detrimental to th 
schools of the state. 

14. Assisted in passing all of the revenue bill 
that provide new money for education.- 

Louisiana Schools. 
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Programs for Parents 
By Anne O’Neill, 


-+OR SEVERAL YEARS progressive teach- 
ers have advocated that programs given 
for parents should show classroom work 

which depicts the attainment of the best edu- 
cational objectives. 
Parent-Interest 


It seems reasonable to assume that parents 
attend meetings of the Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation, Christmas or spring programs because 
of their interest in the work of the school. In 
the majority of the communities in this coun- 
try much interest is manifested in the report 
card grade in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Can the teacher not assume, then, that the 
parents who attend school activities are curi- 
ous to know just how the work in these tool 
subjects is carried on or, at least, what stand- 
ards the teacher sets for these subjects? In 
spite of these conclusions concerning the par- 
ent’s interest which no classroom teacher can 
deny, considering the anxiety following report 
card week, very few take advantage of the 
opportunity of speaking to the parents about 
cjussroom procedure in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. 

A book exhibit in December, borrowed from 
the nearest bookstore, may interest parents in 
buying books for Christmas gifts. At such a 
time the teacher may avail herself of the op- 
portunity of speaking about the reading pro- 
gram otf the primary grades. In such a talk 
she may discuss the fact that we stress quan- 
tity of reading in the lower grades because, 
through such a program, the child acquires 
the reading habit, a large reading vocabulary, 
and, if the material is simple enough, speed 
and independence. This idea, contrasted with 
the traditional reading where each child in 
turn stands and practices poor oral reading, is 
interesting to parents. It is one which they 
can and will encourage when once they ac- 
knowledge the values. 

Parents are usually very much interested in 
arithmetic. However, from the type of helps 
they proffer the children we realize that an 
explanation of how the facts are mastered 
might do much to remedy the habit of “‘count- 
ing on the fingers.” How few parents know 
that we no longer speak of teaching addition 
but that we say, “I am drilling on such and 
such addition facts.” Parents would be inter- 
ested to know just how we build these columns 
for addition, that we know just why we use 
certain number facts in those columns, and 
that accuracy and speed are twin accomplish- 
ments in arithmetic. 

Our social studies work can be made one 
of the strongest bonds between school and 
home. One ambitious young third grade 
teacher spoke to the parents in detail of the 


geography unit which had just been started. 
She told what she hoped might be accomplished 
through that unit, what letters must be writ- 
ten in order to collect materials for illustra- 
tion, the map study involved, and the type of 
reference books being sought. To her surprise, 
the unit evolved itself into a community in- 
terest in which many of the fathers of the 
third grade children took part. Parents wrote 
letters for free material; the children constant- 
ly requested that a certain reference book be 
taken home again in order that father might 
finish reading it. 
Memorization is Not Education 


Again and again teachers say that parents 
do not appreciate a program portraying cre- 
ative eiforts. We must remember that not 
only parents, but many teachers, still must 
learn to accept the point of view that mere 
memorizing is not educational. Learning goes 
on while the group struggles to produce a 
program which will interest the audience. 
When the program reaches the stage of de- 
velopment where the children have decided 
finally on the routine, when only practice is 
left to be done, most of the educational value 
has been drained from that situation. There 
remains only the audience-situation value 
which entails the child’s forgetting himself in 
his effort to put the idea over to the audience. 

It is important that the parents become in- 
terested in the child’s efforts. Assuming that 
parents come to a school program because of 
interest in child development, rather than for 
entertainment, it is in order that the teacher 
take a few minutes to introduce the program, 
evaluating it from the point of view of class- 
room work, asking the parents to notice va- 
rious parts which have been especially valu- 
able to certain individuals. Perhaps these in- 
dividuals have accepted responsibility for the 
first time; or they have spent hours trying to 
produce the desired effect through stage prop- 
erties. An introduction by the teacher can 
build in the parent-audience an attitude of 
interest in child effort as portrayed through the 
program, so that it takes on for them a differ- 
ent aspect as they view it with this question 
in mind: “What is the educational value of 
this work?” 


Programs That Exhibit Classroom Work 


One September a second grade group became 
interested in seeds and grains. They collected 
and classified seeds and grains; they made a 
seed catalogue; they wrote for and obtained 
material about cereals. Thev then planned a 
program for their parents which was given in 
November. Their little play was called “Life 
of Corn.” The children planned the plot, the 
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simple dialogue, costumes, and scenery. The 
play proved so popular it was given before 
several audiences. At one of these assemblies 
the teacher felt it was necessary that the au- 
dience understand the work in the classroom 
which stimulated the development of this play. 
In describing the classroom situation she gave 
the audience a very definite idea of the values 
in terms of child development which are in- 
volved in a worthwhile unit. 

A second grade group was asked to contrib- 
ute toward a February program for a woman’s 
club in the community. The teacher was con- 
vinced that no program was worthwhile which 
had to be superimposed on the regular pri- 
mary day. in their play and rhythm class 
eignt girls practiced their version of the min- 
uet. ‘Lhey had been informed it was a dance 
popular at the time ot Washington; that the 
iadies wore tull skirts and high heels; that 
they curtsied low. lt was easy to make up a 
Stately dance when one imagined one wore 
tull skirts and high heels. 

‘Lhe program finally presented showed class- 
room work. Further, in several cases, there 
were very good reasons why it was considered 
umportant that certain children have an op- 
portunity to appear before an audience. The 
introduction ot the program gave to the au- 
dience the following intormation: 

One little girl who read widely but showed 
little interest in audience reading was asked 
to read a story about Washington which she 
had found in a first reader. in order to do 
very well she had to practice reading orally. 
One little boy had been accustomed to think- 
ing of others as being better readers than he. 
Several months of hard work were rewarded 
when he was invited to read a story for this 
assembly. The third child was asked to read 
because all the children in the group consid- 
ered her a good reader and knew the audience 
would enjoy her. 

Because the idea behind patriotism is diffi- 
cult for small children, the group planned a 
report on citizenship rules which they had 
developed through the year. The child who 
gave the report was chosen because she would 
talk loudly enough so that the audience would 
understand. Since the entire group had taken 
responsibility in selecting participants, it 
seemed best they go as a group to the club 
rooms in order that they might judge as to 
the success of the enterprise. This program, 
with no explanation, would have been of little 
interest to the audience. However, as it was 
carried out, the teacher had furthered the in- 
terest of the community in the classroom work 
of the school. 

An Introductory by the Teacher 

Following is an introductory talk to par- 
ents given by a teacher of a primary school of 
three grades: “We feel that this play is of 
high educational value because it is thorough- 
ly the children’s play. Not only will they pre- 
sent it, they have planned, directed, and or- 
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ganized the whole thing. When they decided 
to dramatize a story, they began to look about 
for a suitable one. The children themselves 
conducted this search, which they confined to 
fairy stories, having decided that this was the 
type they preferred. A total of about twenty 
fairy stories was read, both in class and when 
the children had spare time. The most prom- 
ising ones were discussed at length in class 
and approved or rejected. When our story 
was finally selected by majority vote of the 
class, the next step was to adapt it to our 
purpose—to make it simple enough for us to 
present. This, too, was done by the children. 
‘hey chose the characters, the director, and 
the costume manager. They planned and made 
most of the Chinese costumes in art class, 
They made the panels and various pieces of 


the stage setting. The children kindly offered’ 


to bring some furnishings from home. 

“We have not memorized our parts. We 
have avoided doing so. We feel that when a 
play is memorized, learning the words and 
carrying out the arbitrary plans of the author 
becomes an end in itself. Memorizing makes 
it an automatic thing. Other than the memo- 


rizing, there is no learning on the part of the’ 


child. We want this play to be rather a 
means to an end—a means of developing self- 
expression, originality, and responsibility in 
the children. The end, of course, being prog- 
ress and growth on the part of the children. 

“For this reason we have changed, remod- 
eled, and revised continually, encouraging the 
children to make suggestions and to offer their 
own ideas. Always have we tried to consider 
any and every child’s suggestions. This means 
that we have not had any two practices alike. 
I expect and hope that the dramatization this 
afternoon will be different in some way from 
all the preceding ones; that will mean that 
some child has had a different idea or given 
a different interpretation to the story. 

“If your child pauses, searches for words or 
changes his mind about a way of doing some- 


thing, right in the middle of the play, please 


don’t feel that he has made a mistake. Rather 
it will mean that he is thinking and meeting 
the situation as best he can; he is not auto- 
matically responding, but he is rising, in the 
best way he can, to the occasion. I’m sure, 
now, that you won’t be expecting a finished 
production. 
that.” 
Programs Reveal Child’s Traits 
Preparation for programs reveals many 
traits in children which otherwise would be 
difficult to discern. The desire to be in the 
limelight shows. An explanation can draw 


We have done our best to avoid 


the attention of the parents to the omission ! 
of individuals’ names from the printed pro-, 


gram. The child must learn to forget hims¢ lf 
and work for the success of the undertaking. 


He must discover that the stage manager and | 


director are often much more important than 
the actors. A little girl dressed in her best 
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for an assembly remarked, “Everyone thinks 
I look so cute in this dress.” There is the 
problem which makes assembly work valuable. 
Here is the result we shall work for: A child 
refused several parts in a play which the 
children were writing. He said, “Now I want 
to be stage manager. I have had parts in 
other plays. I think it will be good work for 
ene ” 
. One educational objective is to interest the 


community in the undertaking of the school. 
We should laud that elementary school which 
condemns programs consisting of inferior 
ready-made plays acted by artificial puppets, 
frightened and tense in trying to remember 
their artificial sentences. It is important that 
these enterprising teachers remember that the 
public is still in need of explanation and 


evaluation of a pupil-planned program. 





First Grade Arrangement at Pershing School University 
City 


(Contributed) 


N THE FIELD of administration an inter- 

esting arrangement may be found in the 

system that has been inaugurated as an ex- 
neriment by the teachers and the principal, 
Mr. Carl Ilgen, of the Pershing School, Uni- 
versity City, Mo. This system was introduced 
as a result of dissatisfaction experienced in 
the traditional arrangement of classes in the 
first grade. 

The enrollment in the first grade at Persh- 
ing School has always averaged between 90 
and 100 pupils for both sections, 1B and 1A, 
for which three teachers are necessary to con- 
duct the classwork. Under the old plan one 
teacher would be assiened to a 1B group which 
would consist of pupils ranging from the low- 
er strata of ability to the middle strata of 
ability. Another teacher would be assigned 
to the 1A section composed of a similar range 
of pupils with respect to pupil ability. A 
third teacher would have charge of the high- 
est strata of pupils according to ability in both 
1B and 1A sections. This would be a com- 
bination room. The division in 1B would be 
primarily on Detroit First Grade Intelligence 
Test results and resulting success in reading 
as determined by teachers marks. The divi- 
sion in the 1A sections would be based on 
pupil success in reading as a result of teachers 
marks. It was found that the old system did 
not afford the teacher the opportunity to give 
as much individual attention to the less moti- 
vated pupils as was desirable. Although 
groups within each section were subdivided 
homogeneously according to ability and suc- 
cess in reading, the system invariably re- 
sulted in two of the teachers having groups 
in the lower two-thirds of ability. The entire 
efforts of these two teachers would necessarily 
have to be directed toward teaching average 
and below average pupils. 

The new arrangement is this. Each of the 
three teachers has a combination 1B and 1A 
section. One teacher has a combination of 
the lowest strata of the 1B’s and the highest 
of the 1A’s. As a concrete example, teacher 


No. 1 may have 10 of the lowest 1B’s and 20 
of the highest 1A’s. Another teacher or teach- 
er No. 2 may have 15 each of the 1B’s and 
1A’s or the middle strata of ability of both 
groups. Teacher No. 3 mav have the hichest 
strata of ability among the 1B’s about 20 in 
number, and the lowest among the 1A’s or 10 
in number. 

In this manner, with additional grounings in 
those divisions larger than 10 in number, more 
homogeneous sections are provided. The low- 
est sections in ability are kent small. In this 
way the teacher is permitted to rive more at- 
tention to the lowest groups because the other 
section assigned to her is composed of pupils 
of the highest abilitv and more or less self 
motivated. 

The teachers of Pershine School feel that 
this system will be of value for punils who 
have absented themselves from school due to 
illness or have failed to continue due to pre- 
vious preparation at the rate of progress main- 
tained bv the group. Pupils are shifted to the 
section in which thev will receive the most 
attention and in which thev mav retrieve lost 
ground and then placed where they can con- 
tinue at their own normal rate. When a pupil 
has been absent for a protracted neriod of time 
and fails to maintain progress commensurate 
with his group, he is placed in a section where 
he can receive more heln from the teacher 
and strengthens himself and consequentlv he 
restored to the group at whose rate he may 
progress. 

The divisions in 1B at the beginning of the 
year were made lareely according to the 
Pintner-Cunnineham Intelligence Test. The 
divisions in 1A were based on pupil success in 
reading as determined bv teachers marks. 
Tests will be given at the end of the semester 
to determine pupil success. These results may 
be the bases for further readjustment. 

The present arrangement is in the form of 
an experiment by the teachers of the first 
grade and Mr. Car! Ileen and is subject to 
chanee for improvement. 
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simple dialogue, costumes, and scenery. The 
play proved so popular it was given before 
several audiences. At one of these assemblies 
the teacher felt it was necessary that the au- 
dience understand the work in the classroom 
which stimulated the development of this play. 
In describing the classroom situation she gave 
the audience a very definite idea of the values 
in terms of child development which are in- 
volved in a worthwhile unit. 

A second grade group was asked to contrib- 
ute toward a February program for a woman’s 
club in the community. The teacher was con- 
vinced that no program was worthwhile which 
had to be superimposed on the regular pri- 
mary day. in their play and rhythm class 
eignt girls practiced their version of the min- 
uet. ‘Lhey had been informed it was a dance 
popular at the time ot Washington; that the 
iadies wore tull skirts and high heels; that 
they curtsied low. lt was easy to make up a 
Stately dance when one imagined one wore 
tull skirts and high heels. 

‘Lhe program finally presented showed class- 
room work. Further, in several cases, there 
were very good reasons why it was considered 
umportant that certain children have an op- 
portunity to appear before an audience. The 
introduction ot the program gave to the au- 
dience the following intormation: 

One little girl who read widely but showed 
little interest in audience reading was asked 
to read a story about Washington which she 
had found in a first reader. in order to do 
very well she had to practice reading orally. 
One little boy had been accustomed to think- 
ing of others as being better readers than he. 
Several months of hard work were rewarded 
when he was invited to read a story for this 
assembly. The third child was asked to read 
because all the children in the group consid- 
ered her a good reader and knew the audience 
would enjoy her. 

Because the idea behind patriotism is diffi- 
cult for small children, the group planned a 
report on citizenship rules which they had 
developed through the year. The child who 
gave the report was chosen because she would 
talk loudly enough so that the audience would 
understand. Since the entire group had taken 
responsibility in selecting participants, it 
seemed best they go as a group to the club 
rooms in order that they might judge as to 
the success of the enterprise. This program, 
with no explanation, would have been of little 
interest to the audience. However, as it was 
carried out, the teacher had furthered the in- 
terest of the community in the classroom work 
of the school. 

An Introductory by the Teacher 

Following is an introductory talk to par- 
ents given by a teacher of a primary school of 
three grades: “We feel that this play is of 
high educational value because it is thorough- 
ly the children’s play. Not only will they pre- 
sent it, they have planned, directed, and or- 
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ganized the whole thing. When they decided 
to dramatize a story, they began to look about 
for a suitable one. The children themselves 
conducted this search, which they confined to 
fairy stories, having decided that this was the 
type they preferred. A total of about twenty 
fairy stories was read, both in class and when 
the children had spare time. The most prom- 
ising ones were discussed at length in class 
and approved or rejected. When our story 
was finally selected by majority vote of the 
class, the next step was to adapt it to our 
purpose—to make it simple enough for us to 
present. This, too, was done by the children. 
‘hey chose the characters, the director, and 
the costume manager. They planned and made 
most of the Chinese costumes in art class, 
They made the panels and various pieces of 


the stage setting. The children kindly offered’ 


to bring some furnishings from home. 

“We have not memorized our parts. We 
have avoided doing so. We feel that when a 
play is memorized, learning the words and 
carrying out the arbitrary plans of the author 
becomes an end in itself. Memorizing makes 
it an automatic thing. Other than the memo- 


rizing, there is no learning on the part of the’ 


child. We want this play to be rather a 
means to an end—a means of developing self- 
expression, originality, and responsibility in 
the children. The end, of course, being prog- 
ress and growth on the part of the children. 

“For this reason we have changed, remod- 
eled, and revised continually, encouraging the 
children to make suggestions and to offer their 
own ideas. Always have we tried to consider 
any and every child’s suggestions. This means 
that we have not had any two practices alike. 
I expect and hope that the dramatization this 
afternoon will be different in some way from 
all the preceding ones; that will mean that 
some child has had a different idea or given 
a different interpretation to the story. 

“If your child pauses, searches for words or 
changes his mind about a way of doing some- 


thing, right in the middle of the play, please 


don’t feel that he has made a mistake. Rather 
it will mean that he is thinking and meeting 
the situation as best he can; he is not auto- 
matically responding, but he is rising, in the 
best way he can, to the occasion. I’m sure, 
now, that you won’t be expecting a finished 
production. 
that.” 
Programs Reveal Child’s Traits 
Preparation for programs reveals many 
traits in children which otherwise would be 
difficult to discern. The desire to be in the 
limelight shows. An explanation can draw 


We have done our best to avoid 


the attention of the parents to the omission ! 
of individuals’ names from the printed pro-, 


gram. The child must learn to forget hims¢ lf 
and work for the success of the undertaking. 


He must discover that the stage manager and | 


director are often much more important than 
the actors. A little girl dressed in her best 
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for an assembly remarked, “Everyone thinks 
I look so cute in this dress.” There is the 
problem which makes assembly work valuable. 
Here is the result we shall work for: A child 
refused several parts in a play which the 
children were writing. He said, “Now I want 
to be stage manager. I have had parts in 
other plays. I think it will be good work for 
ene ” 
. One educational objective is to interest the 


community in the undertaking of the school. 
We should laud that elementary school which 
condemns programs consisting of inferior 
ready-made plays acted by artificial puppets, 
frightened and tense in trying to remember 
their artificial sentences. It is important that 
these enterprising teachers remember that the 
public is still in need of explanation and 


evaluation of a pupil-planned program. 





First Grade Arrangement at Pershing School University 
City 


(Contributed) 


N THE FIELD of administration an inter- 

esting arrangement may be found in the 

system that has been inaugurated as an ex- 
neriment by the teachers and the principal, 
Mr. Carl Ilgen, of the Pershing School, Uni- 
versity City, Mo. This system was introduced 
as a result of dissatisfaction experienced in 
the traditional arrangement of classes in the 
first grade. 

The enrollment in the first grade at Persh- 
ing School has always averaged between 90 
and 100 pupils for both sections, 1B and 1A, 
for which three teachers are necessary to con- 
duct the classwork. Under the old plan one 
teacher would be assiened to a 1B group which 
would consist of pupils ranging from the low- 
er strata of ability to the middle strata of 
ability. Another teacher would be assigned 
to the 1A section composed of a similar range 
of pupils with respect to pupil ability. A 
third teacher would have charge of the high- 
est strata of pupils according to ability in both 
1B and 1A sections. This would be a com- 
bination room. The division in 1B would be 
primarily on Detroit First Grade Intelligence 
Test results and resulting success in reading 
as determined by teachers marks. The divi- 
sion in the 1A sections would be based on 
pupil success in reading as a result of teachers 
marks. It was found that the old system did 
not afford the teacher the opportunity to give 
as much individual attention to the less moti- 
vated pupils as was desirable. Although 
groups within each section were subdivided 
homogeneously according to ability and suc- 
cess in reading, the system invariably re- 
sulted in two of the teachers having groups 
in the lower two-thirds of ability. The entire 
efforts of these two teachers would necessarily 
have to be directed toward teaching average 
and below average pupils. 

The new arrangement is this. Each of the 
three teachers has a combination 1B and 1A 
section. One teacher has a combination of 
the lowest strata of the 1B’s and the highest 
of the 1A’s. As a concrete example, teacher 


No. 1 may have 10 of the lowest 1B’s and 20 
of the highest 1A’s. Another teacher or teach- 
er No. 2 may have 15 each of the 1B’s and 
1A’s or the middle strata of ability of both 
groups. Teacher No. 3 mav have the hichest 
strata of ability among the 1B’s about 20 in 
number, and the lowest among the 1A’s or 10 
in number. 

In this manner, with additional grounings in 
those divisions larger than 10 in number, more 
homogeneous sections are provided. The low- 
est sections in ability are kent small. In this 
way the teacher is permitted to rive more at- 
tention to the lowest groups because the other 
section assigned to her is composed of pupils 
of the highest abilitv and more or less self 
motivated. 

The teachers of Pershine School feel that 
this system will be of value for punils who 
have absented themselves from school due to 
illness or have failed to continue due to pre- 
vious preparation at the rate of progress main- 
tained bv the group. Pupils are shifted to the 
section in which thev will receive the most 
attention and in which thev mav retrieve lost 
ground and then placed where they can con- 
tinue at their own normal rate. When a pupil 
has been absent for a protracted neriod of time 
and fails to maintain progress commensurate 
with his group, he is placed in a section where 
he can receive more heln from the teacher 
and strengthens himself and consequentlv he 
restored to the group at whose rate he may 
progress. 

The divisions in 1B at the beginning of the 
year were made lareely according to the 
Pintner-Cunnineham Intelligence Test. The 
divisions in 1A were based on pupil success in 
reading as determined bv teachers marks. 
Tests will be given at the end of the semester 
to determine pupil success. These results may 
be the bases for further readjustment. 

The present arrangement is in the form of 
an experiment by the teachers of the first 
grade and Mr. Car! Ileen and is subject to 
chanee for improvement. 
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A Program for 


Social Science 


HARLES A. BEARD, in his “Whither 

Mankind” has, without doubt, struck the 

keynote of the whole problem of social 
science. Just what is happening in this social 
world of ours? For a number of years the 
cry has been to preserve the status quo; to 
maintain established institutions although ad- 
mittedly inefficient in many ways. It appears 
that this condition cannot be maintained much 
longer. Our present industrial civilization has 
far outstripped our social development. By 
large scale production, combinations of various 
types, and corporate financing, our industrial 
system has been developed to such a point 
that even with our present facilities of produc- 
tion, we would be able to produce more than 
twice as much as we are able to use. And 
yet in spite of this remarkable industrial de- 
velopment our country (and others as well) is 
facing a most serious economic crisis. It is 
a well known fact that millions of wage 
earners are unemployed. How is one to ac- 
count for this fact when one is told that there 
is more money in the savings banks than ever 
before in our history? It is evident that there 
is a breakdown somewhere in our economic 
and social system. It seems patent that “big 
business” has failed at the job of keeping the 
wheels of prosperity moving as they should 
be. In the history of human institutions it is 
a matter of record that an institution that 
did not function properly could not long exist. 
No doubt this will be true of our present in- 
stitutions. 

It seems to this writer that the basis of the 
trouble at present is that we have not solved 
properly our social and economic problems. 
Indeed, we know how to produce large amounts 
of consumers’ goods but we do not yet know 
how to live together in peace and fairness. In 
other words we have not yet come to the place 
where each factor in production can receive ‘its 
fair share of the produced goods. Let us as- 
sume that this should be accomplished over 
night. There would be a tremendous increase 
in the purchasing power available with which 
to buy goods. At present, wealth is concen- 
trated in the hands of a few and this group 
cannot spend more than a reasonable amount 
for the things it needs in life. If a total in- 
come of $100,000 were divided into a hundred 
incomes of $1000 each, there would be a much 
greater purchasing power available than if 
one man had the total amount in income. 

In addition to this, when the man with the 
large income has a surplus left over at the 
end of the year, all that he can do with this 
is to invest it, or_in other words, to put it 
into producers’ goods. This means that the 


means of production continues to pile up year 
after year and the means of consumption can- 
not keep pace. 


By Joseph C. Dewey 


What is the reason for the dilemma that 
we now find ourselves in? It seems to this 
writer that the whole thing can be traced 
down to the fact that in the past there was 
little or no economic or social planning. Men 
went ahead with a rush in their economic 
development without in the least suspecting 
that this very economic development might be- 
come a frankenstein that would later devour 
them. In social planning we have been more 
careless or indifferent than we have in our 
economic planning. What are we to do about 
this situation in which we find ourselves? 
There can be only one answer. We must be- , 
gin at once on a long time program of eco-— 
nomic and social planning. The discussion of 
this program shall be the topic discussed in 
the balance of this paper. 

To begin with: Who shall do this planning > 
that we have spoken so glibly about? Cer- 
tainly not the interested parties who have 
axes to grind and are interested in protecting 
their own selfish interests. This planning ' 
must be done by those best equipped in the 
fields of economic and social science, by those 
men and women who have no axes to grind, 
no selfish motives to color their decisions. 


Such an organization as this has been work- 
ing on the problem for some time. This group ! 
is the committee of the American Historical 
Association which is made up of the most | 
eminent men in the country in the field of 
secial science, history, economics, and educa- } 
tion. The first duty of this committee was to 
formulate a social and economic program for 
the country. In other words, this committee 
must first of all work out just what sort of a 
social program is wisest and best for the coun- 
try. In a preliminary report this committee! 
has given us the following as objectives to be | 
obtained if men are to live together more 
comfortably and happily: ' 

1. Man must be able to modify his physical | 
environment in the best interests of all 
mankind. 

2. Man must be able to modify his social en- | 


vironment in the best interests of all mem- ; 


bers of society. 
Man must be able to modify man in the 
interests of all concerned. 

In the case of the first general objective 
science becomes very important because of 
the fact that it is only through true scientific 
achievement that man is able to conquer and 
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turn to his own use the forces of nature. 
Scientific research must be prosecuted con- 
tinually in order that the scientific facts may 
be available for man’s use. However, this in- 
volves social factor as well as economic fac- 
tors. In order for scientific research to go on 
there must be money available. And in ad- 
dition to this there must be social cooperation 
and communication in order that achievements 
may be used for the benefit of all. 

If man is to be able to modify his social 
environment, he must understand thoroughly 
just where our present social conditions need 
correction. Home relations, group life, group 
cooperation, institutional solidarity must be 
investigated and valid principles of group life 
set forth. Each and every individual must 
lcok upon himself as a part of a larger whole 
and must be willing to do all that he can to 
advance the interests of the group. In other 
words, man must become more social than he 
is at present. 

In the case of the third objective, again man 
must be willing to sacrifice personal desires 
for the good of the race. In this case we 
find that man can be best modified by the pro- 
cess of education. Every member of a society 
must be willing and anxious to provide for all 
members of the society the best education 
possible. In addition to this there is the mat- 
ter of the biological advancement of the race 
by selective heredity. If the practice of the 
elimination of the unfit could be accomplished 
by selective heredity, there is no doubt that 
one of our greatest social and economic 
problems would be solved. 

The preliminary report of the Common- 
wealth Committee, which gives a statement 
of objectives may be cited at this point. This 
report gives a preliminary statement of ob- 
jectives as follows: 

1. Selective heredity 
Social conservation 
Experimental progress 
Freedom 
Mutual understanding 

6. Team work 

As explained above selective heredity means 
the selection and propagation of only such 
stock as is mentally and physically fit. It 
must be our duty to discover which types are 
best suited for survival and seek by all possible 
means to see that these types and no others 
are reproduced. There is no doubt that it is 
important that we give definite attention to 
this type of planning if we wish later to 
escape the onrush of a horde of mediocre and 
defective people. 

If the human race is to continue to advance 
there must be a definite policy regarding the 
maintenance of the social heritage of the race. 
We must seek to preserve and to pass on the 
good things from the past but we must not 
overvalue the traditions of the past to such 
an extent that these traditions prevent the 
race from making genuine progress. China, 
once in the foreground in world civilization, 
is today a very backward nation because she 
chose to deify the past. Every effort must 
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be made to maintain the worthwhile contribu- 
tions of the past but constant effort must 
be put forth to move ahead to new things as 
soon as it can be shown that these new ways 
are better than those of the past. Someone 
has said, “Be not the first by which the new 
is tried, nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 
This illustrated very well the correct point 
of view in social conservation. 

If progress is to be made socially there must 
be such experimental work done. All institu- 
tions and individuals must pursue the emthod 
of experiment, retaining that which is worth 
while and rejecting that which does not work 
well in actual practice. This means that the 
press and public opinion will give fair treat- 
ment to all innovations in order that they 
may not be laughed to death before they can 
gain sufficient strength to exist alone. So often 
there have been examples of worthwhile ven- 
tures that have been ridiculed by the press 
and public opinion so that they were unable 
to get a fair start. There must be fair play 
by the press, and by public discussion if this 
purpose of experimentation is to be carried 
on well. 

Freedom is a relative term. It is certain 
that it is not feasible for every one to do just 
as he pleases all the time. Freedom in its 
truest sense means that everyone shall have 
the liberty to develop himself to the best of 
his ability, that he shall have the right to 
take part in the government of the group, 
that he shall have the opportunity to secure 
a reasonable financial competence. Our in- 
stitutions must be reorganized on this basis. 

The problem of mutual understanding is a 
most serious one. In the first place there is 
mutual suspicion between nations. It appears 
that each nation believes the other nation has 
designs upon its territory and its trade. Then, 
again, there is the mutual suspicion which 
exists between the various classes in society. 
The children of the working man have cer- 
tain prejudices against members of the other 
classes which have been built up in the home. 
Likewise the children of the business and 
professional classes have their prejudices. If 
we are to live together well, our institutions 
must definitely seek to allay suspicion and 
distrust by giving to the people the truth. 
Each group has its good qualities as well as 
its undesirable ones. The various classes 
should be brought together and shown that 
all classes are working for the same ends. 


Team-work is very essential to any coopera- 
tive enterprise such as living together in a 
democracy is. Society is made up of inter- 
lacing groups whose interests cross each other 
at many points. Team-work must be the spirit 
that pervades our social intercourse. We know 
well in simple matters that in union there 
is strength but when it comes to social co- 
operation it seems that we forget it. 

Let us assume then that the social science 
experts have determined what the basic ob- 
jectives of correct social living are. What is 
the next step in the program? Assuming that 
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A Program for 


Social Science 


HARLES A. BEARD, in his “Whither 

Mankind” has, without doubt, struck the 

keynote of the whole problem of social 
science. Just what is happening in this social 
world of ours? For a number of years the 
cry has been to preserve the status quo; to 
maintain established institutions although ad- 
mittedly inefficient in many ways. It appears 
that this condition cannot be maintained much 
longer. Our present industrial civilization has 
far outstripped our social development. By 
large scale production, combinations of various 
types, and corporate financing, our industrial 
system has been developed to such a point 
that even with our present facilities of produc- 
tion, we would be able to produce more than 
twice as much as we are able to use. And 
yet in spite of this remarkable industrial de- 
velopment our country (and others as well) is 
facing a most serious economic crisis. It is 
a well known fact that millions of wage 
earners are unemployed. How is one to ac- 
count for this fact when one is told that there 
is more money in the savings banks than ever 
before in our history? It is evident that there 
is a breakdown somewhere in our economic 
and social system. It seems patent that “big 
business” has failed at the job of keeping the 
wheels of prosperity moving as they should 
be. In the history of human institutions it is 
a matter of record that an institution that 
did not function properly could not long exist. 
No doubt this will be true of our present in- 
stitutions. 

It seems to this writer that the basis of the 
trouble at present is that we have not solved 
properly our social and economic problems. 
Indeed, we know how to produce large amounts 
of consumers’ goods but we do not yet know 
how to live together in peace and fairness. In 
other words we have not yet come to the place 
where each factor in production can receive ‘its 
fair share of the produced goods. Let us as- 
sume that this should be accomplished over 
night. There would be a tremendous increase 
in the purchasing power available with which 
to buy goods. At present, wealth is concen- 
trated in the hands of a few and this group 
cannot spend more than a reasonable amount 
for the things it needs in life. If a total in- 
come of $100,000 were divided into a hundred 
incomes of $1000 each, there would be a much 
greater purchasing power available than if 
one man had the total amount in income. 

In addition to this, when the man with the 
large income has a surplus left over at the 
end of the year, all that he can do with this 
is to invest it, or_in other words, to put it 
into producers’ goods. This means that the 


means of production continues to pile up year 
after year and the means of consumption can- 
not keep pace. 


By Joseph C. Dewey 


What is the reason for the dilemma that 
we now find ourselves in? It seems to this 
writer that the whole thing can be traced 
down to the fact that in the past there was 
little or no economic or social planning. Men 
went ahead with a rush in their economic 
development without in the least suspecting 
that this very economic development might be- 
come a frankenstein that would later devour 
them. In social planning we have been more 
careless or indifferent than we have in our 
economic planning. What are we to do about 
this situation in which we find ourselves? 
There can be only one answer. We must be- , 
gin at once on a long time program of eco-— 
nomic and social planning. The discussion of 
this program shall be the topic discussed in 
the balance of this paper. 

To begin with: Who shall do this planning > 
that we have spoken so glibly about? Cer- 
tainly not the interested parties who have 
axes to grind and are interested in protecting 
their own selfish interests. This planning ' 
must be done by those best equipped in the 
fields of economic and social science, by those 
men and women who have no axes to grind, 
no selfish motives to color their decisions. 


Such an organization as this has been work- 
ing on the problem for some time. This group ! 
is the committee of the American Historical 
Association which is made up of the most | 
eminent men in the country in the field of 
secial science, history, economics, and educa- } 
tion. The first duty of this committee was to 
formulate a social and economic program for 
the country. In other words, this committee 
must first of all work out just what sort of a 
social program is wisest and best for the coun- 
try. In a preliminary report this committee! 
has given us the following as objectives to be | 
obtained if men are to live together more 
comfortably and happily: ' 

1. Man must be able to modify his physical | 
environment in the best interests of all 
mankind. 

2. Man must be able to modify his social en- | 


vironment in the best interests of all mem- ; 


bers of society. 
Man must be able to modify man in the 
interests of all concerned. 

In the case of the first general objective 
science becomes very important because of 
the fact that it is only through true scientific 
achievement that man is able to conquer and 
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turn to his own use the forces of nature. 
Scientific research must be prosecuted con- 
tinually in order that the scientific facts may 
be available for man’s use. However, this in- 
volves social factor as well as economic fac- 
tors. In order for scientific research to go on 
there must be money available. And in ad- 
dition to this there must be social cooperation 
and communication in order that achievements 
may be used for the benefit of all. 

If man is to be able to modify his social 
environment, he must understand thoroughly 
just where our present social conditions need 
correction. Home relations, group life, group 
cooperation, institutional solidarity must be 
investigated and valid principles of group life 
set forth. Each and every individual must 
lcok upon himself as a part of a larger whole 
and must be willing to do all that he can to 
advance the interests of the group. In other 
words, man must become more social than he 
is at present. 

In the case of the third objective, again man 
must be willing to sacrifice personal desires 
for the good of the race. In this case we 
find that man can be best modified by the pro- 
cess of education. Every member of a society 
must be willing and anxious to provide for all 
members of the society the best education 
possible. In addition to this there is the mat- 
ter of the biological advancement of the race 
by selective heredity. If the practice of the 
elimination of the unfit could be accomplished 
by selective heredity, there is no doubt that 
one of our greatest social and economic 
problems would be solved. 

The preliminary report of the Common- 
wealth Committee, which gives a statement 
of objectives may be cited at this point. This 
report gives a preliminary statement of ob- 
jectives as follows: 

1. Selective heredity 
Social conservation 
Experimental progress 
Freedom 
Mutual understanding 

6. Team work 

As explained above selective heredity means 
the selection and propagation of only such 
stock as is mentally and physically fit. It 
must be our duty to discover which types are 
best suited for survival and seek by all possible 
means to see that these types and no others 
are reproduced. There is no doubt that it is 
important that we give definite attention to 
this type of planning if we wish later to 
escape the onrush of a horde of mediocre and 
defective people. 

If the human race is to continue to advance 
there must be a definite policy regarding the 
maintenance of the social heritage of the race. 
We must seek to preserve and to pass on the 
good things from the past but we must not 
overvalue the traditions of the past to such 
an extent that these traditions prevent the 
race from making genuine progress. China, 
once in the foreground in world civilization, 
is today a very backward nation because she 
chose to deify the past. Every effort must 
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be made to maintain the worthwhile contribu- 
tions of the past but constant effort must 
be put forth to move ahead to new things as 
soon as it can be shown that these new ways 
are better than those of the past. Someone 
has said, “Be not the first by which the new 
is tried, nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 
This illustrated very well the correct point 
of view in social conservation. 

If progress is to be made socially there must 
be such experimental work done. All institu- 
tions and individuals must pursue the emthod 
of experiment, retaining that which is worth 
while and rejecting that which does not work 
well in actual practice. This means that the 
press and public opinion will give fair treat- 
ment to all innovations in order that they 
may not be laughed to death before they can 
gain sufficient strength to exist alone. So often 
there have been examples of worthwhile ven- 
tures that have been ridiculed by the press 
and public opinion so that they were unable 
to get a fair start. There must be fair play 
by the press, and by public discussion if this 
purpose of experimentation is to be carried 
on well. 

Freedom is a relative term. It is certain 
that it is not feasible for every one to do just 
as he pleases all the time. Freedom in its 
truest sense means that everyone shall have 
the liberty to develop himself to the best of 
his ability, that he shall have the right to 
take part in the government of the group, 
that he shall have the opportunity to secure 
a reasonable financial competence. Our in- 
stitutions must be reorganized on this basis. 

The problem of mutual understanding is a 
most serious one. In the first place there is 
mutual suspicion between nations. It appears 
that each nation believes the other nation has 
designs upon its territory and its trade. Then, 
again, there is the mutual suspicion which 
exists between the various classes in society. 
The children of the working man have cer- 
tain prejudices against members of the other 
classes which have been built up in the home. 
Likewise the children of the business and 
professional classes have their prejudices. If 
we are to live together well, our institutions 
must definitely seek to allay suspicion and 
distrust by giving to the people the truth. 
Each group has its good qualities as well as 
its undesirable ones. The various classes 
should be brought together and shown that 
all classes are working for the same ends. 


Team-work is very essential to any coopera- 
tive enterprise such as living together in a 
democracy is. Society is made up of inter- 
lacing groups whose interests cross each other 
at many points. Team-work must be the spirit 
that pervades our social intercourse. We know 
well in simple matters that in union there 
is strength but when it comes to social co- 
operation it seems that we forget it. 

Let us assume then that the social science 
experts have determined what the basic ob- 
jectives of correct social living are. What is 
the next step in the program? Assuming that 
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we know what we wish to put across, how 
are we to do it? It seems to the writer that 
the school is the only institution equipped 
to do the job. This is apparent because the 
school has no ulterior motives; it sees no 
difference between children so far as economic 
or social position is concerned; it tries to 
give every child the chance to develop to the 
limit of his ability. The school has no com- 
mercial interest; it cares not whether butter 
or oleomargarine is used; it caters to no 
special class or group. All in all the school 
must accept the responsibility for freeing the 
social groups from the blighting suspicion 
that has done much to bring about the present 
social and economic condition. 

The school, then, will take the objectives 
of correct social living as formulated by social 
science experts, and will with the help of 
educational experts simplify, reorganize, and 
make ready for teaching the material needed 
to put across the program as outlined by the 
experts. A grave menace to the program at 
this point is the influence of pressure groups 
who want this or that thing taught or object 
to the teaching of this or that item. If the 
objectives have been made by a national group 
with a splendid reputation back of them, the 
schools must insist on teaching the children 
the truth regardless of all pressure groups. 
There is no doubt that a large part of our 
present social and economic troubles may be 
due to the influence of pressure groups that 
worked by every possible means in order to 
advance their own selfish interests. Selfish- 
ness is such a factor in this whole problem. 
The children in the schools must be taught 
the truth regardless of whose toes are stepped 
on in the process. Only in this way can we 
secure an enlightened populace and only with 
an enlightened social group can we hope to 
solve the problems under discussion in this 
paper. 

Schools throughout the country have put 
in courses of study in social sciences, of which 
the Denver and the St. Louis courses are ex- 
cellent examples. The following is a list of the 
proximate objectives that might be set up: 

To develop an interest, desire, and ability 
to participate effectively in promoting the 
welfare of society. 

2. To develop a sense of world community. 

3. To develop a knowledge of and an ap- 
preciation for the contributions of the 
past but at the same time not to over- 
emphasize the value of something because 
it happened to be old. 

4. To understand the principles and laws 
that govern our social and physical en- 
vironment. 

5. To develop the idea of one’s country as 
a nation. To develop an understanding 
of and an appreciation for our national 
ideals. . 

6. To develop a critical attitude toward 
social institutions. 

7. To learn to observe social conditions and 
to learn to correctly interpret what is 
observed, 


8. To be sympathetic toward the problems of 
other nations. 

9. To understand the relationships, duties, 
responsibilities, and proper attitudes of 
members of the school, the home, the 
church, and community groups. 

10. To develop the habit of cooperation. 

11. To develop the attitude of fairmindedness 

12. To develop the group spirit, the willing- 
ness to sacrifice for the common good. 

13. To develop altruism rather than selfish- 
ness. This it seems to the writer is basic 
to so much of social reform. 

14. To develop a knowledge of and an ap- 
preciation for the achievements of peoples 
other than our own. 

15. To develop an appreciation for the achieve- 
ments of great men and women. 

This list is just a brief one but is given as 
an example of the sort of objectives that might 
be set up by the school after the basic objec- 
tives have been set up by the social science 
experts. 


After the objectives have been set up for the | 


schools, the next step is the provision of ma- 
terials and activities by which these objectives 
may be attained. In the first place, the school 
is a small society and the children can learn 
to participate in the affairs of a society by 
actually doing this in their own small society. 
Almost all of the problems of the larger society 
are present in the small school society. The 
school authorities must at all times play the 
game squarely with the pupils in order that 
they develop the right social attitude. It seems 
that very often children actually develop the 
wrong attitude in life because they sense that 
school work is a sham. In the first place then 
all the cards must be on the table at all times 
and the children must be gradually led to sense 
the social problems and to grapple with them 
just as they would have to do in life outside 
the school. 

In the second place, the children must be 
encouraged to try to solve the problems that 
come up in their thinking by recourse to ma- 
terials that contain information about the 
problem at hand. They should be shown that 
often there are differences of opinion, and that 
in this case the best thing to do is to read 
both sides of the argument and then decide 
for oneself which position to take. 

In general, in so far as possible, the children 
should be given practice so as to establish the 
attitudes and appreciation wanted. Practice 
as opposed to precept is very potent in es- 
tablishing the attitudes that are desirable. 
Suppose that a new boy enters the school, a 
Mexican boy. It is very probable that a num- 
ber of the children would try to “high-hat” 
the boy because he was a Mexican. In this 
case there is a splendid opportunity to put 
across to the children the idea of being sym- 
pathetic toward other nations. 

In brief, then, the program that the writer 
should propose is as follows: 

1. Determination of objectives by 
science experts. 
2. The preparation by social science experts 
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and educators together of the proximate 

objectives in the various grades. 

3. The preparation by educators of the ma- 
terials in form that can actually be used 
in the school. 

4, Extreme emphasis upon social living in 
the school society. 

If this can be done, and if the school au- 
thorities can be protected from pressure 
groups, there is no doubt but that our social 
science program will be much more effective 
than it is at present. 
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lish a teacher-training institution of more 

than local influence in promoting general 
public education in Missouri. Former efforts 
were simply reviews and job analyses. 

Joseph Baldwin had vision of a teaching 
profession. He often compared the protession 
of teaching with the practice of medicine. He 
thought that both doctor and teacher need a 
detauled knowledge of functions and activities, 
and their interrelation, that both need skill in 
diagnosis and treatment, that both need a 
scholarly outlook and ability to analyze and 
compare situations, that both need the driv- 
ing force of a professional spirit which is 
cultivated best in an atmosphere of thorough- 
ness, technique and skill. 

Joseph Baldwin’s good sense applied means 
to ends, saw situations and met them, pre- 
pared teachers for schools then in existence. 
it determined his success. The permanency 
of the Kirksville movement grew out of fidel- 
ity to principles and steadfastness in ideals. 

Joseph Baldwin’s devotion to education and 
teaching drew many disciples about him. 
Some of them became apostolic in carrying 
the message to both the Jew and the Gentile. 
Thus was education made a profession in 
Missouri. 

A generation ago there was an apparent 
slipping in the influence of State Normal 
Schools on education. Their management was 
restored to the apostolic succession, depart- 
ments of education were established with great 
laboratories (training schools) for experimen- 
tation and illustration in education, for ob- 
servation and practice in teaching, to develop 
art and skill in methods and management. 

Heads of academic departments gave courses 
in special methods in harmony with principles 
and practices agreed upon as characteristic of 
the institutions. Curriculum and program 
changes became necessary. Coordination and 
cooperation were orderly observed. 

Faculty members visited and _ inspected 
schools in order that they may know their own 
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problems better. These outside contacts gave 
a deeper sense of responsibility which in turn 
became professional interest and enthusiasm. 

Research problems, tests for intelligence, 
pursuit of degrees, stress of numbers and sal- 
aries, and the flare for sport and social stunts 
have so beclouded the teacher training sky 
that it is difficult to get a vision of the pres- 
ent situation. Yet, I have both a filial love 
and a fatherly devotion to teacher training. 
I dare not suggest. I challenge. 

Social workers may try to restore the home 
to its rightful prestige. Religious workers 
may try to revive the church spirit. Educa- 
tional workers may try to mold dependable 
character, but it will take their combined ef- 
forts under an inspired leadership to bring 
back many of the fine things that grew up 
with over-civilization, such as: 

Confidence between man and man 

Respect for the historical and the tradi- 

tional 

Recognition of authority and responsibility 

Reverence for aged and sacred virtues 

Devotions to honor and integrity of char- 

acter 

Humbleness and worshipfulness in walking 

with God. 


Verily, the field of education has widened 
to include the social and spiritual. I chal- 
lenge the Teachers Colleges, in the spirit of 
Joseph Baldwin, to lead the way, determine 
the true situation and find the remedy in this 
the third generation of teacher-training in 
Missouri. 

I have tried the impossible, to present three 
progressive steps in teacher-training in five 
minutes. 


1. Joseph Baldwin’s ideals in establishing 
and promoting teacher-training. 

2. The acts of his apostles in extending the 
kingdom and in refining and maturing it. 

3. A challenge to Teachers Colleges to meet 
the present difficult situation in the spirit 
of Joseph Buldwin and his followers. 
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we know what we wish to put across, how 
are we to do it? It seems to the writer that 
the school is the only institution equipped 
to do the job. This is apparent because the 
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tives have been set up by the social science 
experts. 


After the objectives have been set up for the | 


schools, the next step is the provision of ma- 
terials and activities by which these objectives 
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they develop the right social attitude. It seems 
that very often children actually develop the 
wrong attitude in life because they sense that 
school work is a sham. In the first place then 
all the cards must be on the table at all times 
and the children must be gradually led to sense 
the social problems and to grapple with them 
just as they would have to do in life outside 
the school. 

In the second place, the children must be 
encouraged to try to solve the problems that 
come up in their thinking by recourse to ma- 
terials that contain information about the 
problem at hand. They should be shown that 
often there are differences of opinion, and that 
in this case the best thing to do is to read 
both sides of the argument and then decide 
for oneself which position to take. 

In general, in so far as possible, the children 
should be given practice so as to establish the 
attitudes and appreciation wanted. Practice 
as opposed to precept is very potent in es- 
tablishing the attitudes that are desirable. 
Suppose that a new boy enters the school, a 
Mexican boy. It is very probable that a num- 
ber of the children would try to “high-hat” 
the boy because he was a Mexican. In this 
case there is a splendid opportunity to put 
across to the children the idea of being sym- 
pathetic toward other nations. 

In brief, then, the program that the writer 
should propose is as follows: 

1. Determination of objectives by 
science experts. 
2. The preparation by social science experts 
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and educators together of the proximate 

objectives in the various grades. 

3. The preparation by educators of the ma- 
terials in form that can actually be used 
in the school. 

4, Extreme emphasis upon social living in 
the school society. 

If this can be done, and if the school au- 
thorities can be protected from pressure 
groups, there is no doubt but that our social 
science program will be much more effective 
than it is at present. 
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lish a teacher-training institution of more 

than local influence in promoting general 
public education in Missouri. Former efforts 
were simply reviews and job analyses. 

Joseph Baldwin had vision of a teaching 
profession. He often compared the protession 
of teaching with the practice of medicine. He 
thought that both doctor and teacher need a 
detauled knowledge of functions and activities, 
and their interrelation, that both need skill in 
diagnosis and treatment, that both need a 
scholarly outlook and ability to analyze and 
compare situations, that both need the driv- 
ing force of a professional spirit which is 
cultivated best in an atmosphere of thorough- 
ness, technique and skill. 

Joseph Baldwin’s good sense applied means 
to ends, saw situations and met them, pre- 
pared teachers for schools then in existence. 
it determined his success. The permanency 
of the Kirksville movement grew out of fidel- 
ity to principles and steadfastness in ideals. 

Joseph Baldwin’s devotion to education and 
teaching drew many disciples about him. 
Some of them became apostolic in carrying 
the message to both the Jew and the Gentile. 
Thus was education made a profession in 
Missouri. 

A generation ago there was an apparent 
slipping in the influence of State Normal 
Schools on education. Their management was 
restored to the apostolic succession, depart- 
ments of education were established with great 
laboratories (training schools) for experimen- 
tation and illustration in education, for ob- 
servation and practice in teaching, to develop 
art and skill in methods and management. 

Heads of academic departments gave courses 
in special methods in harmony with principles 
and practices agreed upon as characteristic of 
the institutions. Curriculum and program 
changes became necessary. Coordination and 
cooperation were orderly observed. 

Faculty members visited and _ inspected 
schools in order that they may know their own 
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problems better. These outside contacts gave 
a deeper sense of responsibility which in turn 
became professional interest and enthusiasm. 

Research problems, tests for intelligence, 
pursuit of degrees, stress of numbers and sal- 
aries, and the flare for sport and social stunts 
have so beclouded the teacher training sky 
that it is difficult to get a vision of the pres- 
ent situation. Yet, I have both a filial love 
and a fatherly devotion to teacher training. 
I dare not suggest. I challenge. 

Social workers may try to restore the home 
to its rightful prestige. Religious workers 
may try to revive the church spirit. Educa- 
tional workers may try to mold dependable 
character, but it will take their combined ef- 
forts under an inspired leadership to bring 
back many of the fine things that grew up 
with over-civilization, such as: 

Confidence between man and man 

Respect for the historical and the tradi- 

tional 

Recognition of authority and responsibility 

Reverence for aged and sacred virtues 

Devotions to honor and integrity of char- 

acter 

Humbleness and worshipfulness in walking 

with God. 


Verily, the field of education has widened 
to include the social and spiritual. I chal- 
lenge the Teachers Colleges, in the spirit of 
Joseph Baldwin, to lead the way, determine 
the true situation and find the remedy in this 
the third generation of teacher-training in 
Missouri. 

I have tried the impossible, to present three 
progressive steps in teacher-training in five 
minutes. 


1. Joseph Baldwin’s ideals in establishing 
and promoting teacher-training. 

2. The acts of his apostles in extending the 
kingdom and in refining and maturing it. 

3. A challenge to Teachers Colleges to meet 
the present difficult situation in the spirit 
of Joseph Buldwin and his followers. 
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Smithville Knows 


Superintendent Buell Cramer, of Smithville, has furnished us the following data from 
a record the school keeps of its alumni. Such a record represents work which, aside 
from its factual value, is a vital factor in keeping contacts alive between school and 
community.—Ed. 

ANNUAL FOLLOW-UP SURVEY OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE FIVE HUNDRED 
ALUMNI OF THE SMITHVILLE HIGH SCHOOL WHO HAVE GRADUATED 
DURING THE PAST FIFTEEN YEARS 
Data Showing How the Five Hundred People Who Have Graduated from Smithville 
High School Are Now Employed 
1931-’32 1932-33 1933-34 
Basis 400 Basis 450 Basis 500 


Occupation Percent Percent Percent 

Meme Makers -<.-.22..nccnccnwccecccceccecscceceson 28.50 27.10 27.00 
IIL | sce nth eecenynimna sierasiicshemnearesenniinaigininheoibiseiibinin dete siabinatnde 19.75 13.11 10.00 
III sce dpsistiesnretenician sitios apie rie eae sehen ee eee 11.25 13.11 12.00 
IE cccicececncncciancndnemeansannadsemamenoaenane 7.25 5.22 5.20 
ee 6.25 15.77 11.40 
stenographers & Clerical -.-.-----....-............- 5.75 6.77 6.00 
INI sci chet dn nt ei si te hs spc 4.50 2.66 5.00 
CE: S6ekereedenenncwen ceeds nenennEaneetemeeemnn 2.00 
Garage & Filling Station Attendant ---------------- 3.50 1.55 2.40 
Registered Nurses ---------------------------------- 1.50 1.66 .60 
BE ccnncnsnceniconnwancccenanenondcesscnenner ~ 2a 1.55 .80 
NII exieioticssigseices bdciete tb ihedicns enim tativekoli soi iin iminieseoee mah abalone 1.50 44 .60 
SE, NS an cisicecienkpiidk nh annirmentigommmatemiiuties 1.00 .44 .60 
IIIS dks ectieicssecaiaasavipeiin se sesastnien nsiatived ne Sivan nbew cies apmianmsaieeioN .75 .66 .60 
NEN ecanccanneaeineeennnnnnnnnaaamnnewais .50 44 .20 
ND iis ceceestsielebrn sa ser eens ag colin dalean abinneiniphania 25 

RE II, MII goicscch aheicsepinciinmaimtii see ciniinaismnnemieminanesaasne 25 44 .20 
RTE DROIDE: cicntediniicnnnancsccaesnnndeenanene .50 22 .20 
Navy ---------------------------------------------- 50 

IS CI ais cheeses oii is eimai at aaah dmieloiines 50 44 .40 
BEE, SRIURAOUD etc ecccnccnnniccicncedcnneadanes 50 44 .60 
I sinc nian-decce-vsspetn eeihiciop untae pi Gait iailn aisha alae alanine 50 .22 .40 
I nce Schau neh le ana ia ae ain 50 1.11 40 
IIE, IN 5. casts erences dann aa neiawe idan adaon .25 22 .20 
S MII ic cetciekiacnioesdem ie ciachdnti enna maanateaine .25 22 .20 
I aghast hieaaicesccigratas ainhenla inane eeniaorsn aioe cd essasinlanmneh Te aainiabibeamnee 25 22 .20 
on ee eT ee 25 

ST PE iciuctihonenemimnsnneninannGewenseiee 25 29 20 
I I i so inch Sy Siirln coated aa alain iano eo nea aia 25 22 .20 
I sata a ae aes wre si RE aaa a AIRS 25 22 .20 
EE stiihinintates ies niche eimmiciw nee bec GaN miReeid .25 22 .20 
ID si crat enact Grae scmiataip acai ieee misihlliiesabiee-t 25 22 .20 
RRS SEREES REESE eo evn Rene Tes een tr ern ae se een en ae 1.40 
SEE, secetonneneokasenpaniaswndcie ensheens 25 .22 .20 
NN picieesectistecomrasac ra oa To ts waar aan ah eat cast nibisahaiheewienoapaalen 25 22 .20 
SN  aitiiprerineraparerenntarnnsishen sacs ici neal sbibnebien manana emcee 25 .22 .20 
mectien Picture Operater ..--.....................-.- 25 .22 .20 
Ny NUNN ch sri ec so Sri sr Wi li 25 22 .20 
EIN, ik setiscicginssacin avin chapels cece Wiehe aslo ph apNaih aaa sg A aaa 25 44 .40 
SI Sia dic rca caios Sable reoecaiosan sinensis rik acaba .20 
I FO a coca gan aie aie esas oabedn 22 .40 
EIEN GNNUDED sit iccuincieencieaiacincenintnecmmemmameseieie 25 29 20 
IN. ascisnsecntarsiinestnttntacaitiraiids iclaaenneiiesatrisanaiionet eaten memene 25 22 .20 
EEE EE a rae e eee 50 66 100 
IIE, esis carci acne dh Ms ve sien Mgeliasena de Oe meh amin og neh ahaa iced 25 .66 .20 
NN NN ial ciara Siri sasnisn cowie aa aDacoes .44 20 
I A cin Gs a a de a 44 .40 
a cs ocean encore Sasa anh it niobate 1.00 
RE ces Dian ates sisi ie atria aim sree sada anei sav aitpingaamaneiaesne 20 
ED, dinciemensseteeensnenenncneseninnnemmbees .20 
i I sincsee ar en abou wide ociasintivansh bhel caletpeplmiaibagaie 3.60 


PEE semnennnedcccctescucesccscnsecnsesenceesese 2.00 
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Data Showing the Matrimonial Status of Persons Who Have Graduated From the 
Smithville High School During the Past Fifteen Years 
1931-’32 1932-’33 1933-’34 


No. of graduates married ---.............--.-..---- 180 213 219 

No. of divorces granted ---------------------------- 10 12 14 
There has been 1 divorce for every 16 marriages. 

No. of women graduates marrying non-graduates --- 98 117 121 

No. of divorces granted ---------------------------- 7 0 10 
There has been 1 divorce for every 12 marriages. 

No. of men graduates marrying non-graduates ----- 26 39 40 

No. of divorces granted -~-...............<2.<2.---~~ 1 1 2 


There has been 1 divorce for every 20 marriages. 
No. of Alumni, both graduates marrying ------------ 
Ne. of divorces granted <<..<<...cecccccncccncesoone 
There has been 1 divorce for every 19 marriages. 
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Data Showing the Number and Tenure of Graduates of the Smithville High School 
Who Have Entered Teaching During Past Fifteen Years 
1931-’32 1932-’33 1933-34 
Report Report Report 


No. of rural school teachers ----..-............-.-- 84 89 92 
No. of elementary teachers -.-~...................-- 12 12 14 
No. of high school teachers ------...-.---.....------ 17 17 19 
Total entering teaching ------------------------- 113 118 125 
No. of terms taught in rural schools ---------------- 290 334 363 
elementary schools ---------- 36 42 56 
high schools ~............... 104 117 133 
Total No. of terms taught ----...-............ 430 493 552 
No. now teaching in rural schools ------------------ 59 49 29 
elementary schools ------------- 9 6 14 
high schools -~...............<< 17 13 16 
Approximate salary of graduates teaching 1933-’384 ------------------------- $ 45,000 
Approximate amount earned by graduates entering teaching during the 
past fifteen years ------------------------------------------------------ $449,000 





Data Showing Nature of the Agricultural Work Pursued by Graduates of the Smith- 
ville High School 
1932-383 1933-34 


Total No. of graduates becoming farmers ---------------------- 52 62 
Total No. of graduates becoming renters ---------------------- 42 3 
Related Agricultural employment ------------------------------- q 10 
SO I nisin elsglbs cada duibalabasaliehseeiriem anata anakeiniaee eid sishieghtnanitind 1 3 
ee 1 3 
PE IIE icicccchirecenionnenameidaaddibintmcininbaddatem ine mnersisae 1 3 





Data Showing the Number of Graduates of Smithville Entering Colleges and Univer- 
sities; Time Spent in These Institutions Together with the Apparent 
Effect on Employment 


Number Number 

Employed Unemployed Total 
Entering Colleges During past 15 years ------------- 152 8 160 
In College or University % yr. --------------------- 20 2 22 
In College or University 1 yr. ---------------------- 34 2 36 
In College or University 2 yrs. ~-----.-.---..-------- 30 3 33 
In College or University 3 yrs. --------------------- 23 0 23 
In College or University 4 yrs. --------------------- 32 1 33 
Completing 1-yr. of graduate work ---------------- 6 0 6 
Completing 2 yrs. of Graduate work ---------------- 1 0 1 
Completing 3 yrs. of Graduate work ---------------- 1 0 1 


Total Number of Years Spent by Graduates of the Smithville High School 
in College or University Work ----- .--------------------------- ---------- 325 
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Data Showing the Matrimonial Status of Persons Who Have Graduated From the 
Smithville High School During the Past Fifteen Years 
1931-’32 1932-’33 1933-’34 


No. of graduates married ---.............--.-..---- 180 213 219 

No. of divorces granted ---------------------------- 10 12 14 
There has been 1 divorce for every 16 marriages. 

No. of women graduates marrying non-graduates --- 98 117 121 

No. of divorces granted ---------------------------- 7 0 10 
There has been 1 divorce for every 12 marriages. 

No. of men graduates marrying non-graduates ----- 26 39 40 

No. of divorces granted -~-...............<2.<2.---~~ 1 1 2 


There has been 1 divorce for every 20 marriages. 
No. of Alumni, both graduates marrying ------------ 
Ne. of divorces granted <<..<<...cecccccncccncesoone 
There has been 1 divorce for every 19 marriages. 
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Data Showing the Number and Tenure of Graduates of the Smithville High School 
Who Have Entered Teaching During Past Fifteen Years 
1931-’32 1932-’33 1933-34 
Report Report Report 


No. of rural school teachers ----..-............-.-- 84 89 92 
No. of elementary teachers -.-~...................-- 12 12 14 
No. of high school teachers ------...-.---.....------ 17 17 19 
Total entering teaching ------------------------- 113 118 125 
No. of terms taught in rural schools ---------------- 290 334 363 
elementary schools ---------- 36 42 56 
high schools ~............... 104 117 133 
Total No. of terms taught ----...-............ 430 493 552 
No. now teaching in rural schools ------------------ 59 49 29 
elementary schools ------------- 9 6 14 
high schools -~...............<< 17 13 16 
Approximate salary of graduates teaching 1933-’384 ------------------------- $ 45,000 
Approximate amount earned by graduates entering teaching during the 
past fifteen years ------------------------------------------------------ $449,000 





Data Showing Nature of the Agricultural Work Pursued by Graduates of the Smith- 
ville High School 
1932-383 1933-34 


Total No. of graduates becoming farmers ---------------------- 52 62 
Total No. of graduates becoming renters ---------------------- 42 3 
Related Agricultural employment ------------------------------- q 10 
SO I nisin elsglbs cada duibalabasaliehseeiriem anata anakeiniaee eid sishieghtnanitind 1 3 
ee 1 3 
PE IIE icicccchirecenionnenameidaaddibintmcininbaddatem ine mnersisae 1 3 





Data Showing the Number of Graduates of Smithville Entering Colleges and Univer- 
sities; Time Spent in These Institutions Together with the Apparent 
Effect on Employment 


Number Number 

Employed Unemployed Total 
Entering Colleges During past 15 years ------------- 152 8 160 
In College or University % yr. --------------------- 20 2 22 
In College or University 1 yr. ---------------------- 34 2 36 
In College or University 2 yrs. ~-----.-.---..-------- 30 3 33 
In College or University 3 yrs. --------------------- 23 0 23 
In College or University 4 yrs. --------------------- 32 1 33 
Completing 1-yr. of graduate work ---------------- 6 0 6 
Completing 2 yrs. of Graduate work ---------------- 1 0 1 
Completing 3 yrs. of Graduate work ---------------- 1 0 1 


Total Number of Years Spent by Graduates of the Smithville High School 
in College or University Work ----- .--------------------------- ---------- 325 
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Chart Showing the Number of Graduates of the Smithville High School Who Are 
Employed in Clerical Activities, with Approximate Sularies 
for the Year of 1933-’34 


Stenography 


Bookkeeping --~............--2 222-2 ne 


Clerkships 


General Clerical Work «~--~.............. 


Total Earnings 1933-’34 -------------- 
The Smithville High School’s commercial curriculum contains the following 


Note: 


Number Average Total 
Employed Salary Earnings 

one ll $ 550 $ 6,050 

— 9 900 8,100 

— 5 1,000 5,000 

---- 6 500 3,000 

wemeeewcnecoceeceesenceecocoee= $22,150 


commercial courses: (1) Typing, Commercial Law, Business Arithmetic, Stenography I, 
Stenography II, Bookkeeping and Business English. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENTS 


The test of the efficiency of an educational 
institution can best be determined by studying 
the lives of the persons it has graduated. The 
foregoing presents a limited picture of the 
activities of the graduates of the Smithville 
High School during the past fifteen years. 

Ubviously, the largest percentage of our 
graduates have assumed the responsibilities of 
home making. It is evident that in this field 
greater effort should be exerted in the training 
of our young people. 

An unusually large percentage of the grad- 
uates of the Smithville High School have en- 
tered college. The percentage of failures in 
this division has been very small during the 
past seven years. Apparently, any degree of 
college training has greatly assisted our for- 
mer graduates in securing employment. Con- 
sequently, preparation for college entrance 
should receive major emphasis in the curricula 
of the Smithville High School. 

There has been a pronounced decline in the 
number of graduates entering teaching. The 
number of graduates teaching in the elemen- 
tary and high school fields have increased. 
The decline has been strictly in the rural school 
teaching field. 

The Vocational Agriculture curriculum in 


the Smithville High School has proved pro- | 


nouncedly valuable. It has not only improved 
the agricultural practices in the community, 
but has greatly dignified the occupation of 
farming. 

The Commercial curriculum in the Smith- 
ville High School has more than justified its 
continuance as a major part of the high school 
program, 

In this study of the lives of the five hundred 
people who have graduated from the Smith- 
ville High School during the past fifteen years, 
we have been unable to find any evidence to 
indicate that secondary education in Smith- 
ville has a tendency to stimulate criminal re- 
action in the lives of the students. None of 
the graduates of the Smithville High School 
have ever served in penal institutions. None 
of the graduates of the Smithville High 
School, during the past fifteen years, have 
been convicted of crime, nor is there any evi- 
dence to show that any graduate of the Smith- 
ville High School has ever been called upon to 
justify his reaction in a court of justice. Con- 
sequently, this community has enjoyed un- 
usual return for the money it has expended 
in advancing secondary education in Smith- 
ville. 





THE VERGE AVERTABLE 


S A CHILD, I recall, I went wading. 

Carefree, irresponsible, I ventured 

Farther, and yet farther, into the stream 
"Til the treacherous depths of a “jump-off” 
Perilously near, clutched at my childish feet 
And taught to me, blanched as I was with fear, 
A profound respect for the panic known 
To those who imprudently have wandered 
Out on the brink, the very edge of things! 


As a teacher I entered a class room. 
Interested, wholly sincere, I taught 
The rudiments of an exact science. 

Led on by the queries of the group 

I ventured farther, and yet still farther, 


Til an especially pregnant question 
Startled, and filled me with terror more stark 
Than childish fear. I found I had not learned 
The early lesson of the brink of things. 


The narrow mountain path which dizzily 

Skirts the canyon’s rim, the chuck-hole of the 

Pleasant, placid stream, are nature’s hazards 

To which we must submit. One’s knowledge 
need not 

Be circumscribed; the horizon may be 

Ever expanding, the brink ever pushed back! 


Lloyd W. Welden, 
Maplewood, Missouri. 
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Contest in Translating Horace 


HIS YEAR, 1935, marks the two- 

thousandth anniversary of the birth 

of the great lyric poet of Latin liter- 
ature, Quintus Horatius Flaceus. Cele- 
brations are heing planned in many coun- 
tries. One of the activities in this coun- 
trv is a nation wide contest in translat- 
ing Horace. The hest translations from 
each state are to be sent to a national 
iury which will select the winners. The 
ivrors selected to judge the Missouri en- 
tries are: 

Mr. John B. Quinn. Chairman. Director 

of Attendance. St. Louis. Mo. 

Dr. Thos. 8S. Dunean, Dept. of Classics, 

Washington University 

Dr. Roseoe Ellard. Asst. Dean of Jour- 

nalism. Missouri University 

Dr. Wm. Korfmacher. Dept. of Classics, 

St. Louis University 

Mr. John R. Powell. Asst. Supt. of In- 

struction. St. Louis, Mo. 

Below is a copy of the regulations of the 
contest. also a copv of the ode with notes 
which mav be used by the contestants in 
ease no other text is available. 

Address all inquiries or reauests for 
further information abort the contest to 

(Miss) Olena Adams, Chairman 

Missouri Committee on Trans- 
lating Horace 

Jefferson City 
School 

Jefferson Citv, Missouri 

Rules for Contest in Translating Horace 

1. Contestants may not be less than 12 
vears of age nor more than 21. 

2. Contestants may not be high school 
graduates. 

3. Contestants must be taking Latin in a 
publie, private or parochial institu- 
tion which gives one to four years of 
Latin of High School rank. This may 
be in a junior or senior high school, 
training school, preparatory school, 
academy, ete. 

4. Translations may be made in poetry, 
blank verse or prose. The three best 
productions in the state will then be 
sent to the national jury which will 
select the winners. 

5. Five copies, all originals, are to be sent 
in to the chairman of the state Jurors, 
Mr. John B. Quinn, Director of At- 


High 


Senior 


tendance, Board of Education, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

6. All productions are to be sent to the 
state jury by May Ist. 1935, and to the 
national jury by July 1, 1935. An- 
nouncement of winners will be made 
on December 8, 1935, Horace’s birth 
anniversary. 

7. The ode selected by the state jury for 
Missouri contestants is the sixth ode 
in Book two. 

The following Ode has been seleted by 
the State jurv for Missouri contestants: 
Liber II Carmen VI 
Septimi, Gadés aditiire mécum et 
Cantabrum indoctum iuga ferre nostra et 
barbaras Syrtés, ubi Maura semper 
aestuat unda. 


Tibur Argéé positum colénd 

sit meae sédes utinam senectae 

sit modus lass6 maris et viarum 
militiaequel 


T!nde si Parcae prohibent iniquae 

dulce pellitis ovibus Galaesi 

fliimen et regnata netam Lacdéni 
rira Phalanthé 


ille terrarum mihi praeter omnés 

angulus ridet. uhi ndn Hymettd 

mella décédunt viridiaue certat 
baca Venafré: 


vér ubi longum tepidasque praebet 

Tuppiter briimas, et amicus Aulon 

fertili Bacch6 minimum Falernis 
invidet fivis 


ille t@ mécum locus et headtae 

nostulant arcés: ihi tu calentem 

débita sparges lacrima favillam 

vatis amici. 
NOTES 

Summary.—You, Septimus, would go to the 
end of the world with me if necessary. How- 
ever, I hope we may spend the close of our 
life at Tibur, or, if the Fates forbid that, at 
Tarrentum. There shall life end and your 
tears bedew my funeral urn. 
Line 1. Gades—Cadiz was, to the Roman, “the 
end of the world”. aditure—“thou 
who wouldest go” means both you will 
go and you are willing to go. 
barbaras Syrtes—refers partly to 
character of inhabitants, and partly 
to character of coast itself. 
Argeo colono—“Argive (Greek) set- 
tler”. The use of the dative for the 

Cont’d on page 55 


Line 3. 


Line 5. 
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Chart Showing the Number of Graduates of the Smithville High School Who Are 
Employed in Clerical Activities, with Approximate Sularies 
for the Year of 1933-’34 
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Total Earnings 1933-’34 -------------- 
The Smithville High School’s commercial curriculum contains the following 


Note: 


Number Average Total 
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commercial courses: (1) Typing, Commercial Law, Business Arithmetic, Stenography I, 
Stenography II, Bookkeeping and Business English. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENTS 


The test of the efficiency of an educational 
institution can best be determined by studying 
the lives of the persons it has graduated. The 
foregoing presents a limited picture of the 
activities of the graduates of the Smithville 
High School during the past fifteen years. 

Ubviously, the largest percentage of our 
graduates have assumed the responsibilities of 
home making. It is evident that in this field 
greater effort should be exerted in the training 
of our young people. 

An unusually large percentage of the grad- 
uates of the Smithville High School have en- 
tered college. The percentage of failures in 
this division has been very small during the 
past seven years. Apparently, any degree of 
college training has greatly assisted our for- 
mer graduates in securing employment. Con- 
sequently, preparation for college entrance 
should receive major emphasis in the curricula 
of the Smithville High School. 

There has been a pronounced decline in the 
number of graduates entering teaching. The 
number of graduates teaching in the elemen- 
tary and high school fields have increased. 
The decline has been strictly in the rural school 
teaching field. 

The Vocational Agriculture curriculum in 


the Smithville High School has proved pro- | 


nouncedly valuable. It has not only improved 
the agricultural practices in the community, 
but has greatly dignified the occupation of 
farming. 

The Commercial curriculum in the Smith- 
ville High School has more than justified its 
continuance as a major part of the high school 
program, 

In this study of the lives of the five hundred 
people who have graduated from the Smith- 
ville High School during the past fifteen years, 
we have been unable to find any evidence to 
indicate that secondary education in Smith- 
ville has a tendency to stimulate criminal re- 
action in the lives of the students. None of 
the graduates of the Smithville High School 
have ever served in penal institutions. None 
of the graduates of the Smithville High 
School, during the past fifteen years, have 
been convicted of crime, nor is there any evi- 
dence to show that any graduate of the Smith- 
ville High School has ever been called upon to 
justify his reaction in a court of justice. Con- 
sequently, this community has enjoyed un- 
usual return for the money it has expended 
in advancing secondary education in Smith- 
ville. 





THE VERGE AVERTABLE 


S A CHILD, I recall, I went wading. 

Carefree, irresponsible, I ventured 

Farther, and yet farther, into the stream 
"Til the treacherous depths of a “jump-off” 
Perilously near, clutched at my childish feet 
And taught to me, blanched as I was with fear, 
A profound respect for the panic known 
To those who imprudently have wandered 
Out on the brink, the very edge of things! 


As a teacher I entered a class room. 
Interested, wholly sincere, I taught 
The rudiments of an exact science. 

Led on by the queries of the group 

I ventured farther, and yet still farther, 


Til an especially pregnant question 
Startled, and filled me with terror more stark 
Than childish fear. I found I had not learned 
The early lesson of the brink of things. 


The narrow mountain path which dizzily 

Skirts the canyon’s rim, the chuck-hole of the 

Pleasant, placid stream, are nature’s hazards 

To which we must submit. One’s knowledge 
need not 

Be circumscribed; the horizon may be 

Ever expanding, the brink ever pushed back! 


Lloyd W. Welden, 
Maplewood, Missouri. 
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Contest in Translating Horace 


HIS YEAR, 1935, marks the two- 

thousandth anniversary of the birth 

of the great lyric poet of Latin liter- 
ature, Quintus Horatius Flaceus. Cele- 
brations are heing planned in many coun- 
tries. One of the activities in this coun- 
trv is a nation wide contest in translat- 
ing Horace. The hest translations from 
each state are to be sent to a national 
iury which will select the winners. The 
ivrors selected to judge the Missouri en- 
tries are: 

Mr. John B. Quinn. Chairman. Director 

of Attendance. St. Louis. Mo. 

Dr. Thos. 8S. Dunean, Dept. of Classics, 
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nalism. Missouri University 

Dr. Wm. Korfmacher. Dept. of Classics, 

St. Louis University 

Mr. John R. Powell. Asst. Supt. of In- 

struction. St. Louis, Mo. 

Below is a copy of the regulations of the 
contest. also a copv of the ode with notes 
which mav be used by the contestants in 
ease no other text is available. 

Address all inquiries or reauests for 
further information abort the contest to 

(Miss) Olena Adams, Chairman 

Missouri Committee on Trans- 
lating Horace 

Jefferson City 
School 

Jefferson Citv, Missouri 

Rules for Contest in Translating Horace 

1. Contestants may not be less than 12 
vears of age nor more than 21. 

2. Contestants may not be high school 
graduates. 

3. Contestants must be taking Latin in a 
publie, private or parochial institu- 
tion which gives one to four years of 
Latin of High School rank. This may 
be in a junior or senior high school, 
training school, preparatory school, 
academy, ete. 

4. Translations may be made in poetry, 
blank verse or prose. The three best 
productions in the state will then be 
sent to the national jury which will 
select the winners. 

5. Five copies, all originals, are to be sent 
in to the chairman of the state Jurors, 
Mr. John B. Quinn, Director of At- 
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tendance, Board of Education, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

6. All productions are to be sent to the 
state jury by May Ist. 1935, and to the 
national jury by July 1, 1935. An- 
nouncement of winners will be made 
on December 8, 1935, Horace’s birth 
anniversary. 

7. The ode selected by the state jury for 
Missouri contestants is the sixth ode 
in Book two. 

The following Ode has been seleted by 
the State jurv for Missouri contestants: 
Liber II Carmen VI 
Septimi, Gadés aditiire mécum et 
Cantabrum indoctum iuga ferre nostra et 
barbaras Syrtés, ubi Maura semper 
aestuat unda. 


Tibur Argéé positum colénd 

sit meae sédes utinam senectae 

sit modus lass6 maris et viarum 
militiaequel 


T!nde si Parcae prohibent iniquae 

dulce pellitis ovibus Galaesi 

fliimen et regnata netam Lacdéni 
rira Phalanthé 


ille terrarum mihi praeter omnés 

angulus ridet. uhi ndn Hymettd 

mella décédunt viridiaue certat 
baca Venafré: 


vér ubi longum tepidasque praebet 
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invidet fivis 


ille t@ mécum locus et headtae 

nostulant arcés: ihi tu calentem 

débita sparges lacrima favillam 

vatis amici. 
NOTES 

Summary.—You, Septimus, would go to the 
end of the world with me if necessary. How- 
ever, I hope we may spend the close of our 
life at Tibur, or, if the Fates forbid that, at 
Tarrentum. There shall life end and your 
tears bedew my funeral urn. 
Line 1. Gades—Cadiz was, to the Roman, “the 
end of the world”. aditure—“thou 
who wouldest go” means both you will 
go and you are willing to go. 
barbaras Syrtes—refers partly to 
character of inhabitants, and partly 
to character of coast itself. 
Argeo colono—“Argive (Greek) set- 
tler”. The use of the dative for the 
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Line 3. 


Line 5. 
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OUK KUKAL SCHOOLS 


By Miss Ada Boyer 








TEACHER-INTEREST—THE KEYNOTE OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHING i 


NTEREST IS the keynote of all successful 

teaching. Consider the superior teachers 

you have known and whether they were in 
kindergarten or college, interest in their chos- 
en profession was the one essential character- 
istic which led them on to successful work. 
Academic knowledge, training in methods, per- 
sonal appearance, charming personality and all 
other desirable traits cannot bring success if 
the teacher is not wholesomely, humanly inter- 
ested in her people, her pupils, and her work. 

Interest will lead the teacher to become ac- 
quainted with the needs, the peculiarities and 
the prejudices of her people. An advertising 
man knows his products and his customer’s 
demands; doctors know a headache may mean 
various diseases; girls in beauty parlors know 
much about the human body; newspaper men 
recognize their public. Then why not teach- 
ers? The teacher whose reply to criticism is 
“I’m running this school” is ignoring some 
pertinent facts. None is “running a school.” 
Good teachers are leading, guiding, directing, 
encouraging, helping. The school is the pub- 
lic’s and we are public servants, paid to ren- 
der certain services, and so long as we can 
do so without becoming servilely obedient, we 
should render these services gladly, willingly, 
freely. 


Interest will make us see that we must give 
as much to our people as do those in other 
work. Should the man at the ticket window 
treat our questions as do some college ad- 
visers, that man would have no job; if just 
once the manager of a chain store would treat 
a puzzled buyer as we have been treated over 
our inability to select college courses, that 
manager would be quietly dismissed. We who 
have had experience with over-educated in- 
structors who have forgotten they were pub- 
lic servants should avoid their attitude. Yet 
we in our lesser way often make the same 
mistake, although there is nothing brings us 
nearer success than the ability to be courteous, 
accommodating, and reasonably willing to lis- 
ten to suggestions. 


Interest, however, does not demand that the 
teacher cater to everyone. Every human be- 
ing has the right to be firm when a question 
of right or wrong arises. The person who 
refuses to take a definite stand on such ques- 


tions can not attain a very great place as a 
leader, for others must know what she thinks 
before following her. There are any number 
of times when a teacher must take a firm! 
stand, quietly if possible, but emphatically if 
necessary. Shall a schoolhouse be voted open? 
Shall 4-H club work be done in the face of 
opposition? Shall we have a P-T-A? What 
shall we do about consolidation? New build- 
ings? Needed supplies? Matters of little im- 
portance can be ignored; but questions of vital 
importance must be settled definitely if one 
would render worthwhile services. 

While interest will cause a teacher to do all 
she can for the good of her district, it will 
also keep her from taking part in petty squab- 
bles which have no connection with her work: 
family troubles, neighborhood disagreements, 
church quarrels, school wrangles left from | 
last term. These are no concern of hers, and | 
being drawn into them will cost her most of 
her influence. Every school district has its 
nonsensical feuds. Its never-to-be-forgotten 
quarrels, its ancient tales of trouble. Such 
things have no part in our work and the less 





attention they receive, the better for all con- 


cerned. 

In the schoolroom, interest demands that | 
the teacher avoid favoritism. One university 
instructor advocates giving all time and train- 
ing to the normal and superior child; some 
advocate giving time to the inferior child and 
letting the superior student do his work un- 
supervised. Neither is just, for we are em- 
ployed to teach the entire groun, and every 
child should have as much individual attention 
as he can be given and he is capable of profit 
ably receiving. Work varies from year to year, 
teachers change, children change; the child 
rated dull one year is often a superior stu- 
dent under another’s guidance. No graver mis- 
tuke can be made than to neglect either the 
superior or inferior child. Each should know 
he excels in some work; each should know he 
has some difficulty to overcome. The school- 
room is no place to grow superiority and in- 
feriority complexes, for the home furnishes a 
super-abundance of both. Interest in the needs 
of the children will keep a teacher from mak- 
ing a difference in her teaching and will lead 
her to give to each what she is paid to give: an 
equal distribution of her time. 


—_—— 
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While no human being can ever hope to 
become expert in all the various phases of 
rural work, one can at least give enough time 
and attention to the teaching to make it su- 
perior. Hence another angle of interest causes 
the teacher to be prepared on the subject mat- 
ter in each lesson before she presents it. All 
the college credit available will not fit one to 
present a lesson; a few minutes preparation— 
actual study of the text—will fit one admirably. 
This means extra time and extra effort, but 
the returns are so great there should be no 
hesitation about giving both gladly. The in- 
ferior teacher says boldly, “I’m not_ paid to 
do that.” Since we draw a salary which is as 
large as that drawn by those working from 
seven o’clock until five each day, six days a 
week, surely we are, in a way, paid in dollars 
and cents. Satisfaction in work well done is 
an even greater reward and one that remains 
long with us. 


Another demand made upon those interested 
in the work is that the teacher possess the 
highest type of honesty, for we wish to suc- 
ceed and no success ever came through dis- 
honesty. “Oh, I bluffed through that class” 
betrays the stupid teacher, for the intelligent 
person knows the bluffer fools no one but 
himself. Our work calis for uprightness, high 
honor, all sincerity, true respect for those 
ideals which have come to us through the 
ages. The wise teacher does not pretend to 
know what she does not know nor does she 
pretend to be what she is not. Others esti- 
mate our true worth quicklv, and any pretense 
costs us our influence and. more often than 
teachers realize, it also costs us our positions. 


Still another phase of interest demands that 
the teacher study the problems of both pupil 
and parent. Few young teachers have missed 
the harrassing experience of meeting the irate 
mother. To some this is heart-breaking and 
discouraging; to others it is a jest which be- 


trays the teacher has not a glimmering of an 
idea that perhaps the mistake was hers. When 
things become serious enough for the average 
mother to make an irate call at school, there is 
usually some grave misunderstanding, and it 
should be corrected courteously, although at 
times this means the teacher must recognize 
her error, confess it frankly and correct it 
while still maintaining her role as leader. Us- 
ually the older teacher does not have this ex- 
perience with the irate parent, for she has 
acquired that almost unconscious dignity 
which builds an effective barrier between her 
and the mother. Wise is she if she can re- 
move the barrier, give the parent a chance 
for frank talk and criticism, confess her fault 
and correct it. This, of course, eliminates the 
fault-finding mother whom no one can please 
and who wants the school taught just for her 
child. Happy relations can be maintained be- 
tween the pupil, parent, and teacher if the 
teacher can bring to her work a sincere re- 
gard for those with whom she must associate. 

The more one knows of rural schools, the 
more she becomes convinced that it offers a 
wide field of service; and interest alone will 
not carry one through year after year suc- 
cessfully, but it can pave the way for much 
good work: It is interest that supplies poverty- 
stricken children with the things they need 
for regular attendance, interest that plans holi- 
day fun, a party or two, a band and a club; 
interest that adds new equipment to a school 
and arranges work so this equipment can be 
used best; interest causes one to give individ- 
ual pupils enough attention to correct speech 
defects; interest trains them in the rudiments 
of politeness, starts them on the road to good 
English, guides them in acquiring right health 
habits, ingrains in them a love for high ideals 
of truth, honor and wisdom but best of all, 
interest in her work is what keeps a teacher 
ready to make each day a glorious adventure 
in teaching. 





CONTEST IN TRANSLATING HORACE—Continued from page 53 


ablative of agent is often found with 
past participles and gerundives. 
modus—the genitives go with modus 
—“a limit” and lasso—“tired of” or 
“having had enough of”. This is an 
extension of the partitive genitive. 
Line 10. pellitis ovibus Gallaesi—the Gallaesus 
was a river near Tarrentum whose 
rich pastures supported sheep whose 
wool was so valuable that they were 
“covered with skins” (pellitis) to pro- 
tect it from injury. 
Line 11. regnata Phalantho—“ruled over by 
Phalanthus”—see note on line 5 for 
case. 


Line 7. 


Line 14. angulus terrarum—signifies not mere- 
ly a corner of the world but a place 
for retirement. 
non Hymetto mella decedunt—‘The 
honey does not give way before (that 
of) Hvymettus”. This idiom which 
omits the pronoun is called compara- 
tio compendiaria—(taking a short 
eut). Compare baca Venafro in line 
16. 

Line 16. haca—the berry of the olive. 

Line 22. Calentem—It was customary to 
svrinkle the ashes with perfumes and 
wine as they were removed from the 
pvre to the urn. Hence “the homage 
of a tear.” 
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By Miss Ada Boyer 








TEACHER-INTEREST—THE KEYNOTE OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHING i 


NTEREST IS the keynote of all successful 

teaching. Consider the superior teachers 

you have known and whether they were in 
kindergarten or college, interest in their chos- 
en profession was the one essential character- 
istic which led them on to successful work. 
Academic knowledge, training in methods, per- 
sonal appearance, charming personality and all 
other desirable traits cannot bring success if 
the teacher is not wholesomely, humanly inter- 
ested in her people, her pupils, and her work. 

Interest will lead the teacher to become ac- 
quainted with the needs, the peculiarities and 
the prejudices of her people. An advertising 
man knows his products and his customer’s 
demands; doctors know a headache may mean 
various diseases; girls in beauty parlors know 
much about the human body; newspaper men 
recognize their public. Then why not teach- 
ers? The teacher whose reply to criticism is 
“I’m running this school” is ignoring some 
pertinent facts. None is “running a school.” 
Good teachers are leading, guiding, directing, 
encouraging, helping. The school is the pub- 
lic’s and we are public servants, paid to ren- 
der certain services, and so long as we can 
do so without becoming servilely obedient, we 
should render these services gladly, willingly, 
freely. 


Interest will make us see that we must give 
as much to our people as do those in other 
work. Should the man at the ticket window 
treat our questions as do some college ad- 
visers, that man would have no job; if just 
once the manager of a chain store would treat 
a puzzled buyer as we have been treated over 
our inability to select college courses, that 
manager would be quietly dismissed. We who 
have had experience with over-educated in- 
structors who have forgotten they were pub- 
lic servants should avoid their attitude. Yet 
we in our lesser way often make the same 
mistake, although there is nothing brings us 
nearer success than the ability to be courteous, 
accommodating, and reasonably willing to lis- 
ten to suggestions. 


Interest, however, does not demand that the 
teacher cater to everyone. Every human be- 
ing has the right to be firm when a question 
of right or wrong arises. The person who 
refuses to take a definite stand on such ques- 


tions can not attain a very great place as a 
leader, for others must know what she thinks 
before following her. There are any number 
of times when a teacher must take a firm! 
stand, quietly if possible, but emphatically if 
necessary. Shall a schoolhouse be voted open? 
Shall 4-H club work be done in the face of 
opposition? Shall we have a P-T-A? What 
shall we do about consolidation? New build- 
ings? Needed supplies? Matters of little im- 
portance can be ignored; but questions of vital 
importance must be settled definitely if one 
would render worthwhile services. 

While interest will cause a teacher to do all 
she can for the good of her district, it will 
also keep her from taking part in petty squab- 
bles which have no connection with her work: 
family troubles, neighborhood disagreements, 
church quarrels, school wrangles left from | 
last term. These are no concern of hers, and | 
being drawn into them will cost her most of 
her influence. Every school district has its 
nonsensical feuds. Its never-to-be-forgotten 
quarrels, its ancient tales of trouble. Such 
things have no part in our work and the less 





attention they receive, the better for all con- 


cerned. 

In the schoolroom, interest demands that | 
the teacher avoid favoritism. One university 
instructor advocates giving all time and train- 
ing to the normal and superior child; some 
advocate giving time to the inferior child and 
letting the superior student do his work un- 
supervised. Neither is just, for we are em- 
ployed to teach the entire groun, and every 
child should have as much individual attention 
as he can be given and he is capable of profit 
ably receiving. Work varies from year to year, 
teachers change, children change; the child 
rated dull one year is often a superior stu- 
dent under another’s guidance. No graver mis- 
tuke can be made than to neglect either the 
superior or inferior child. Each should know 
he excels in some work; each should know he 
has some difficulty to overcome. The school- 
room is no place to grow superiority and in- 
feriority complexes, for the home furnishes a 
super-abundance of both. Interest in the needs 
of the children will keep a teacher from mak- 
ing a difference in her teaching and will lead 
her to give to each what she is paid to give: an 
equal distribution of her time. 


—_—— 
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While no human being can ever hope to 
become expert in all the various phases of 
rural work, one can at least give enough time 
and attention to the teaching to make it su- 
perior. Hence another angle of interest causes 
the teacher to be prepared on the subject mat- 
ter in each lesson before she presents it. All 
the college credit available will not fit one to 
present a lesson; a few minutes preparation— 
actual study of the text—will fit one admirably. 
This means extra time and extra effort, but 
the returns are so great there should be no 
hesitation about giving both gladly. The in- 
ferior teacher says boldly, “I’m not_ paid to 
do that.” Since we draw a salary which is as 
large as that drawn by those working from 
seven o’clock until five each day, six days a 
week, surely we are, in a way, paid in dollars 
and cents. Satisfaction in work well done is 
an even greater reward and one that remains 
long with us. 


Another demand made upon those interested 
in the work is that the teacher possess the 
highest type of honesty, for we wish to suc- 
ceed and no success ever came through dis- 
honesty. “Oh, I bluffed through that class” 
betrays the stupid teacher, for the intelligent 
person knows the bluffer fools no one but 
himself. Our work calis for uprightness, high 
honor, all sincerity, true respect for those 
ideals which have come to us through the 
ages. The wise teacher does not pretend to 
know what she does not know nor does she 
pretend to be what she is not. Others esti- 
mate our true worth quicklv, and any pretense 
costs us our influence and. more often than 
teachers realize, it also costs us our positions. 


Still another phase of interest demands that 
the teacher study the problems of both pupil 
and parent. Few young teachers have missed 
the harrassing experience of meeting the irate 
mother. To some this is heart-breaking and 
discouraging; to others it is a jest which be- 


trays the teacher has not a glimmering of an 
idea that perhaps the mistake was hers. When 
things become serious enough for the average 
mother to make an irate call at school, there is 
usually some grave misunderstanding, and it 
should be corrected courteously, although at 
times this means the teacher must recognize 
her error, confess it frankly and correct it 
while still maintaining her role as leader. Us- 
ually the older teacher does not have this ex- 
perience with the irate parent, for she has 
acquired that almost unconscious dignity 
which builds an effective barrier between her 
and the mother. Wise is she if she can re- 
move the barrier, give the parent a chance 
for frank talk and criticism, confess her fault 
and correct it. This, of course, eliminates the 
fault-finding mother whom no one can please 
and who wants the school taught just for her 
child. Happy relations can be maintained be- 
tween the pupil, parent, and teacher if the 
teacher can bring to her work a sincere re- 
gard for those with whom she must associate. 

The more one knows of rural schools, the 
more she becomes convinced that it offers a 
wide field of service; and interest alone will 
not carry one through year after year suc- 
cessfully, but it can pave the way for much 
good work: It is interest that supplies poverty- 
stricken children with the things they need 
for regular attendance, interest that plans holi- 
day fun, a party or two, a band and a club; 
interest that adds new equipment to a school 
and arranges work so this equipment can be 
used best; interest causes one to give individ- 
ual pupils enough attention to correct speech 
defects; interest trains them in the rudiments 
of politeness, starts them on the road to good 
English, guides them in acquiring right health 
habits, ingrains in them a love for high ideals 
of truth, honor and wisdom but best of all, 
interest in her work is what keeps a teacher 
ready to make each day a glorious adventure 
in teaching. 
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ablative of agent is often found with 
past participles and gerundives. 
modus—the genitives go with modus 
—“a limit” and lasso—“tired of” or 
“having had enough of”. This is an 
extension of the partitive genitive. 
Line 10. pellitis ovibus Gallaesi—the Gallaesus 
was a river near Tarrentum whose 
rich pastures supported sheep whose 
wool was so valuable that they were 
“covered with skins” (pellitis) to pro- 
tect it from injury. 
Line 11. regnata Phalantho—“ruled over by 
Phalanthus”—see note on line 5 for 
case. 


Line 7. 


Line 14. angulus terrarum—signifies not mere- 
ly a corner of the world but a place 
for retirement. 
non Hymetto mella decedunt—‘The 
honey does not give way before (that 
of) Hvymettus”. This idiom which 
omits the pronoun is called compara- 
tio compendiaria—(taking a short 
eut). Compare baca Venafro in line 
16. 

Line 16. haca—the berry of the olive. 

Line 22. Calentem—It was customary to 
svrinkle the ashes with perfumes and 
wine as they were removed from the 
pvre to the urn. Hence “the homage 
of a tear.” 
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STATE AID—Continued from page 14 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING STATE AID 


While the principal purpose of this discus- 
sion is to present facts relative to the several 
proposals for extricating the public schools of 
the state from the financial difficulties with 
which they have been struggling for the last 
few years, and not to advance arguments for 
or against any proposal, failure to point ont 
the implications of the facts presented prob- 
ably would be reprehensible. Consequently. an 
evaluation of these proposals will be under- 
taken in the light of pertinent facts and the 
basie principles of state aid. 

The courts have reneatedly held that educa- 
tion in the United States is a state function, 
but that fact does not necessarily imply state 
support, since a state may pronerly delegate 
powers to local communities. If in any state 
all wealth were represented by tangible prop- 
erty, and that property were evenly distributed 
among the several communities of the state, 
then complete local support of schools would 
be justifiable. But such conditions do not 
now exist anywhere in this country. Much 
of the wealth in every state is represented by 
something besides tangible property, and all 
classes of wealth are unevenly distributed 
among local communities. By reason of the 
diversified forms in which wealth now exists, 
it is no longer desirable to make the owners 
of tangible property bear the entire burden 
of taxation for any purpose. Furthermore, 
community taxation of anything except tang- 
ible property is not generally feasible. Conse- 
quently, the state must contribute to school 
support in order to remove part of the burden 
from the owners of tangible property and 
equalize to some extent the ability of com- 
munities to support schools. Hence, the two 
basic principles of state aid, the equalization 
principle and the equitable tax principle. 


The equalization principle requires that the 
state give to relatively poor communities 
enough aid to enable them to maintain schools 
comparable in some degree to the schools 
wealthier communities can maintain with- 
out state aid, on the assumption that both 
classes of communities levy the same local tax 
for school support. Equalization aid is justi- 
fied on the ground that the entire state is in- 
terested in the education of children living in 
every community. Wealthy communities main- 
tain their population only by drawing con- 
stantly from the surplus in poorer communi- 
ties. Population statistics prove that the 
birth rate in large urban centers, which are 
the principal centers of wealth, is never high 
enough to maintain existing population levels, 
while the birth rate in relatively poor and 
more sparsely settled communities is more 
than sufficient to maintain existing population 
levels. Hence, for their own protection, urban 
centers of wealth must contribute to school 
support in rural communities where wealth is 
scant. Because of its importance to society 


in general, the equalization principle probably 
should always take precedence over the equita- 


= tax principle in the distribution of state | 
aid. 

The equitable tax principles requires that 
a part of the funds for public school sup- 
port come from some other source than a 
tax on tangible property. Since taxation by 
local communities of anything except tangible 
property is not generally feasible, the only 
way to apply the princivle is through the pay- 
ment of state aid with money not derived 
from a tax on tangible property. For the 
reason that most of the money going into the 
school moneys fund has come from sources | 
other than a tax on tangible property, all state 
aid in Missouri conforms, in some degree, to 
the equitable tax principle. In a strict sense, | 
however, the application of the principle re- | 
quires the granting of state aid in amounts 
sufficient, not merely to supplement maximum 
local taxes to the point where schools can be 
maintained, but to bring about a reduction 
from the maximum in local tax levies. 

For equalization purposes only, a smaller 
amount of money is required than is necessary 
if heed is to be given to the equitable tax 
principle also. However, for purely equaliza- 
tion purposes in Missouri under present con- 
dit‘ons, a considerably larger sum would be 
required than is now available in the school 
moneys fund, assuming a reasonable tax rate 
and an adequate teaching unit guarantee. 
Close adherence to both of the principles that 
have been mentioned certainly would require 
an amount no less than the amount necessary 
to finance in full the 1931 law in its present 
form. The policy of extending state aid to 
the point where the equitable tax principle is 
operative to a considerable degree is one that 
should be given careful consideration at a 
time when the tax burden weighs heavily on 
the owners of tangible property. 

EVALUATION OF PROPOSALS 
1. Full Payment Under the 1931 Law 

In entering upon a further discussion of 
the four proposals that already have been 
given some consideration, it seems advisable 
to consider first the suggestion for full pay- 
ment of the guarantees under the 1931 law. 
In the framing of that law, consideration was 
given primarily to the two basic principles of 
state aid, the equalization principle and the 
equitable tax principle. Consequently, on the 
basis of the apportionments made for the cur- 
rent school year, all high school districts in the 
state, except ten, and all rural districts, ex- 
cept 922, would have the same amount per 
teaching unit with which to maintain schools, 
on the basis of a 20 cent local school tax, if 
the state paid the apportionments in full. The 
ten high school districts and most of the 922 
rural districts would have more per teaching 
unit than the other districts, for the reason 
that the yield of a 20 cent tax, plus the 
amounts received from other sources than 
state aid, would exceed the amount per teach- 
ing unit guaranteed the other districts. In 
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the case of a few rural districts this may not 
be true, since they may have failed to qualify 
for equalization aid because of low average 
daily attendance of pupils or their failure to 
levy a tax of at least 20 cents per $100 for 
school support. The high school districts to 
which the equalization principles does not ex- 
tend include St. Louis, Kansas City, Univer- 
sity City, Clayton, North Kansas City, and 
five small communities, in all of which per 
capita wealth is relatively great. The rural 
districts likewise are, for the most part, rel- 
atively wealthy. To all of these districts 
aid is given on the basis of the number of 
teachers employed and the number of pupils 
in average daily attendance, in accordance with 
the equitable tax principle. Consequently, if 
the state were paying its guarantees in full, 
the schools of the state would be financed in 
strict accordance with the basic principles of 
state aid. 

A partial payment of the state’s obligation 
under the 1931 law, however, renders the 
equalization principle entirely inoperative, 
since districts that qualify for equalization 
quotas may be left with radically different 
amounts with which to maintain their schools. 
A comparison of two districts that maintain 
one-room schools will make the point clear. 
District No. 25 in Audrain County was this 
year given an equalization apportionment of 
$168, while District No. 56 in St. Clair County 
was given an equalization apportionment of 
$620. If both apportionments were paid in 
full, each district would have $750 with which 
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to maintain a school, including the yield of a 
20 cent tax. If sixty per cent of the appor- 
tionment to each district remains unpaid, and 
that seems likely to be the case, then the 
Audrain County district loses $100.80, while 
the St. Clair County district loses $372. The 
Audrain County district has $641.20 with 
which to maintain a school, and the St. Clair 
County District has $378, on the assumption 
that neither increases its local levy above 20 
cents. Even if the St. Clair County district 
increases its levy to the constitutional limit, 
65 cents on the $100, it can raise only an ad- 
ditional $135.27. It then has only $507.27 with 
which to pay for its school. The equalization 
principle is evidently not operating here. 
2. Old Aid Laws at Variance with Equalization 
Principle 

A return to the aid laws in force prior to 
1931 would be no more in accord with the 
equalization principle than partial payment 
of guarantees under the 1931 law. Under the 
old rural aid law any district maintaining a 
one-room rural school, and having an assessed 
valuation of $75,000 or less, could, by levying 
a 65 cent tax for school support and meeting 
other requirements, qualify for state aid up 
to $300. Consequently a district with an as- 
sessed valuation of $75,000 could make avail- 
able for school purposes a total of $827.50, 
since it was permitted to pay its teacher a 
maximum of $640 and use the yield of a 25 
cent tax for incidental purposes. Such a tax 
would yield $187.50, and this added to $640 
gives the $827.50. A district with an assessed 
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STATE AID—Continued from page 14 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING STATE AID 


While the principal purpose of this discus- 
sion is to present facts relative to the several 
proposals for extricating the public schools of 
the state from the financial difficulties with 
which they have been struggling for the last 
few years, and not to advance arguments for 
or against any proposal, failure to point ont 
the implications of the facts presented prob- 
ably would be reprehensible. Consequently. an 
evaluation of these proposals will be under- 
taken in the light of pertinent facts and the 
basie principles of state aid. 

The courts have reneatedly held that educa- 
tion in the United States is a state function, 
but that fact does not necessarily imply state 
support, since a state may pronerly delegate 
powers to local communities. If in any state 
all wealth were represented by tangible prop- 
erty, and that property were evenly distributed 
among the several communities of the state, 
then complete local support of schools would 
be justifiable. But such conditions do not 
now exist anywhere in this country. Much 
of the wealth in every state is represented by 
something besides tangible property, and all 
classes of wealth are unevenly distributed 
among local communities. By reason of the 
diversified forms in which wealth now exists, 
it is no longer desirable to make the owners 
of tangible property bear the entire burden 
of taxation for any purpose. Furthermore, 
community taxation of anything except tang- 
ible property is not generally feasible. Conse- 
quently, the state must contribute to school 
support in order to remove part of the burden 
from the owners of tangible property and 
equalize to some extent the ability of com- 
munities to support schools. Hence, the two 
basic principles of state aid, the equalization 
principle and the equitable tax principle. 


The equalization principle requires that the 
state give to relatively poor communities 
enough aid to enable them to maintain schools 
comparable in some degree to the schools 
wealthier communities can maintain with- 
out state aid, on the assumption that both 
classes of communities levy the same local tax 
for school support. Equalization aid is justi- 
fied on the ground that the entire state is in- 
terested in the education of children living in 
every community. Wealthy communities main- 
tain their population only by drawing con- 
stantly from the surplus in poorer communi- 
ties. Population statistics prove that the 
birth rate in large urban centers, which are 
the principal centers of wealth, is never high 
enough to maintain existing population levels, 
while the birth rate in relatively poor and 
more sparsely settled communities is more 
than sufficient to maintain existing population 
levels. Hence, for their own protection, urban 
centers of wealth must contribute to school 
support in rural communities where wealth is 
scant. Because of its importance to society 


in general, the equalization principle probably 
should always take precedence over the equita- 


= tax principle in the distribution of state | 
aid. 

The equitable tax principles requires that 
a part of the funds for public school sup- 
port come from some other source than a 
tax on tangible property. Since taxation by 
local communities of anything except tangible 
property is not generally feasible, the only 
way to apply the princivle is through the pay- 
ment of state aid with money not derived 
from a tax on tangible property. For the 
reason that most of the money going into the 
school moneys fund has come from sources | 
other than a tax on tangible property, all state 
aid in Missouri conforms, in some degree, to 
the equitable tax principle. In a strict sense, | 
however, the application of the principle re- | 
quires the granting of state aid in amounts 
sufficient, not merely to supplement maximum 
local taxes to the point where schools can be 
maintained, but to bring about a reduction 
from the maximum in local tax levies. 

For equalization purposes only, a smaller 
amount of money is required than is necessary 
if heed is to be given to the equitable tax 
principle also. However, for purely equaliza- 
tion purposes in Missouri under present con- 
dit‘ons, a considerably larger sum would be 
required than is now available in the school 
moneys fund, assuming a reasonable tax rate 
and an adequate teaching unit guarantee. 
Close adherence to both of the principles that 
have been mentioned certainly would require 
an amount no less than the amount necessary 
to finance in full the 1931 law in its present 
form. The policy of extending state aid to 
the point where the equitable tax principle is 
operative to a considerable degree is one that 
should be given careful consideration at a 
time when the tax burden weighs heavily on 
the owners of tangible property. 

EVALUATION OF PROPOSALS 
1. Full Payment Under the 1931 Law 

In entering upon a further discussion of 
the four proposals that already have been 
given some consideration, it seems advisable 
to consider first the suggestion for full pay- 
ment of the guarantees under the 1931 law. 
In the framing of that law, consideration was 
given primarily to the two basic principles of 
state aid, the equalization principle and the 
equitable tax principle. Consequently, on the 
basis of the apportionments made for the cur- 
rent school year, all high school districts in the 
state, except ten, and all rural districts, ex- 
cept 922, would have the same amount per 
teaching unit with which to maintain schools, 
on the basis of a 20 cent local school tax, if 
the state paid the apportionments in full. The 
ten high school districts and most of the 922 
rural districts would have more per teaching 
unit than the other districts, for the reason 
that the yield of a 20 cent tax, plus the 
amounts received from other sources than 
state aid, would exceed the amount per teach- 
ing unit guaranteed the other districts. In 
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the case of a few rural districts this may not 
be true, since they may have failed to qualify 
for equalization aid because of low average 
daily attendance of pupils or their failure to 
levy a tax of at least 20 cents per $100 for 
school support. The high school districts to 
which the equalization principles does not ex- 
tend include St. Louis, Kansas City, Univer- 
sity City, Clayton, North Kansas City, and 
five small communities, in all of which per 
capita wealth is relatively great. The rural 
districts likewise are, for the most part, rel- 
atively wealthy. To all of these districts 
aid is given on the basis of the number of 
teachers employed and the number of pupils 
in average daily attendance, in accordance with 
the equitable tax principle. Consequently, if 
the state were paying its guarantees in full, 
the schools of the state would be financed in 
strict accordance with the basic principles of 
state aid. 

A partial payment of the state’s obligation 
under the 1931 law, however, renders the 
equalization principle entirely inoperative, 
since districts that qualify for equalization 
quotas may be left with radically different 
amounts with which to maintain their schools. 
A comparison of two districts that maintain 
one-room schools will make the point clear. 
District No. 25 in Audrain County was this 
year given an equalization apportionment of 
$168, while District No. 56 in St. Clair County 
was given an equalization apportionment of 
$620. If both apportionments were paid in 
full, each district would have $750 with which 
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to maintain a school, including the yield of a 
20 cent tax. If sixty per cent of the appor- 
tionment to each district remains unpaid, and 
that seems likely to be the case, then the 
Audrain County district loses $100.80, while 
the St. Clair County district loses $372. The 
Audrain County district has $641.20 with 
which to maintain a school, and the St. Clair 
County District has $378, on the assumption 
that neither increases its local levy above 20 
cents. Even if the St. Clair County district 
increases its levy to the constitutional limit, 
65 cents on the $100, it can raise only an ad- 
ditional $135.27. It then has only $507.27 with 
which to pay for its school. The equalization 
principle is evidently not operating here. 
2. Old Aid Laws at Variance with Equalization 
Principle 

A return to the aid laws in force prior to 
1931 would be no more in accord with the 
equalization principle than partial payment 
of guarantees under the 1931 law. Under the 
old rural aid law any district maintaining a 
one-room rural school, and having an assessed 
valuation of $75,000 or less, could, by levying 
a 65 cent tax for school support and meeting 
other requirements, qualify for state aid up 
to $300. Consequently a district with an as- 
sessed valuation of $75,000 could make avail- 
able for school purposes a total of $827.50, 
since it was permitted to pay its teacher a 
maximum of $640 and use the yield of a 25 
cent tax for incidental purposes. Such a tax 
would yield $187.50, and this added to $640 
gives the $827.50. A district with an assessed 
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valuation of $76,000, however, could not qualify 
for special rural aid. All it could qualify for 
was a teacher quota of $50 and a small at- 
tendance quota. A 65 cent tax in this dis- 
trict would produce $494. This, plus the $50 
teacher quota, gives $544. It might get as 
much as $50 additional from the tax on utilities 
and the income from the county and town- 
ship school funds, but it would still have 
$233.50 less than the amount available in the 
other district on the basis of the same tax levy. 
Aid on the attendance basis would not affect 
the difference, since both districts had the 
same right to such aid. 

The special aid given to consolidated dis- 
tricts under the old laws tended to produce 
similar inequalities among high school dis- 
tricts, since many of them could not meet the 
requirements for consolidation. It seems un- 
necessary to go into detail in this connection, 
however, since enough has already been said 
to show what a return to the old laws would 
mean. 

3. The 40 Cent Tax Proposal in Relation to the 
Basic Principles of State Aid 

If full payment of the apportionments under 
the plan could be absolutely assured, a change 
to the 40 cent tax base would be preferable 
to a continuation of present conditions, despite 
the fact that the change would go counter to 
the equalization principle to a considerable 
degree. The apportionments to districts that 
qualify for either teacher and attendance 
quotas or special consolidated aid under the 20 
cent plan would not be affected by a change 
to the 40 cent plan. Consequently, the dis- 
tricts qualifying for such apportionments 
would receive the same amount of money 
through full payment of all apportionments 
under the 40 cent plan as they would receive 
through full payment of all apportionments 
under the 20 cent plan, while the districts 
qualifying for equalization quotas would re- 
ceive considerably less. The evils inherent in 
fractional payments, however, would be re- 
moved; and for that reason, the change would 
be generally advantageous. The danger lurk- 
ing in the proposed change is that apportion- 
ments might not be paid in full, in which case 
the evils resulting from fractional payments 
would still persist. Moreover, money would be 
taken from the communities of moderate 
wealth and given to the communities of great 
wealth, as is shown in Table 3. 

From the standpoint of equalization only, 
most of the objections to this plan would be 
removed if the change in the tax base were 
accompanied by changes in the provisions for 
aid to consolidated districts and districts re- 
ceiving aid on the teacher and attendance 
basis, so that their apportionments would be 
reduced in approximately the same degree as 
apportionments to districts qualifying for 
equalization aid, and by such a change in the 
provisions, for the payment of high school 
tuition as would equalize the tuition burden 
of the sending districts. From the equitable 


tax standpoint, however, the plan would still 
be less desirable than the plan it would re- 


place, since the possibilities for local tax re. 
ductions would be lessened greatly. 
4. The Emergency Fund Proposal 

Regardless of the plan that may be adopted 
as a permanent policy, the proposal} that 
suggests the creation of an emergency fund 
to be used in extending special aid to those 
districts that are handicapped most by the 
state’s failure to meet in full its obligations 
under the 1931 law is a necessary measure for 
meeting immediate needs. Under this plan 
no district would receive less money than it 
is now receiving, nor would any district re- 
ceive more money except for a valid reason, 
since the emergency fund would come from 
some other source than the school moneys fund, 


Furthermore, this plan would insure to eve ry}? 


district in the state enough money to maintain 
school for the required length of term, but 
at a much lower cost level than that provided 
for in the 1931 law. This cannot be said of 
any of the other proposed plans, except on the 
assumption that the state’s obligations would 
be paid in full under either the 20 cent tax 
plan or the 40 cent tax plan. 

The fact should be emphasized, however, 
that the emergency fund proposal was _ not 
suggested as a substitute for any other pro- 
posal, but merely as a temporary supplement 
to the proposal for full payment of the state’s 
obligation under the plan now in use or what- 
ever plan may replace it. As such it has 
merit; as a permanent plan, it is open to 
serious objections. 

CONCLUSION 

In the light of pertinent facts and the basic 
principles of state aid, the three proposals dis- 
cussed as permanent plans for improving the 
present financial status of the public schools 
of Missouri seem to rank in the following 
order: 

1. Full payment of the State’s obligation 
under the 1931 school law in practically its 
present form. 

2. A change from the present 20 cent tax 
to a 40 cent tax as the basis for equalization, 
this change to be accompanied by such change 
in the provisions for aid to consolidated dis- 
tricts and districts qualifying for aid on the 
teacher and attendance basis as will make re- 
ductions in their apportionments comparable 
to the reductions the change in the tax base 
would make in the apportionments to dis- 
tricts receiving equalization aid, and by 4 
change in the provision for payment of high 
school tuition, designed to equalize the tuition 
burden of sending districts and reduce the 
state’s obligation in that respect. 

3. A reversion to the aid laws the 1931 law 
replaced. 

The adoption of this last proposal is as in- 
conceivable and as undesirable as a continua: 
tion of the present dilemma. Consequently, the 
other two proposals are the only ones dis- 
cussed that are deserving of serious con- 
sideration. The adoption of either of these 
proposals, however, would not remove the 
necessity for the emergency relief propcsal, 
at least for the current school year. 
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Playthings 
SOMETIMES my mother lets me take 
A quilt she’s going to throw away; 
It’s awful nice to have, to make 
A tent where we can play. 


And then sometimes we find a skirt 
My mother thinks is all worn out, 
And we can drag it in the dirt 
And walk like ladies all about. 


We children have a lot of fun 
With things the grownups throw away; 
We find a use for every one 
And like them for our play. 
Myrtle G. Burger, 
Washington, Mo. 





That Sorry Spot Inside 


WHEN I am bad I always have 
A sorry spot inside, 

That makes me sick so I can’t eat, 
And takes away my pride. 


I’d like to cry and cry and cry, 
Just like girls always do, 

But folks would call me “sissy” then, 
Tho it would not be true. 


So I just hunt up mother dear, 
And tell her I was wrong. 
Then all at once I’m happy ’cause 
That sorry spot is gone. 
Alphabelle Daily, 
Kirksville, Mo. 


Of Course There Are Fairies— 


ONE SANDMAN never could throw all that 
sand 
To send so many children’s eyes to dreamland. 
Who else could make Baby Brothers grow 
In cabbage plants that live in a row? 
And after a shower just quick as an eye 
Fairies make a Rainbow-Bridge across the sky. 
Just only Fairy-folk could ever squeeze 
Inside a red watermelon to put in the seeds. 
Fairies must have measured me from my toe 
to my cap 
Because I exactly fit in my own Mother’s lap. 
Mary A. Hart, 
Valley Park, Mo. 








When You Grow Little and I Grow Big— 


I CAN’T climb trees— 
Because it looks like rain. 


I can’t eat candy 
It will give me a pain. 


Can’t go to school 
I’m not quite six. 


Won’t play with dolls 
They’re too hard to fix. 


Just sit in a chair 
And look at the sky— 


Don’t spose you’d care 
If I’d even die! 


When you grow little 
And I grow big 


I’ll ’muse my child 

And not be a prig. 
Mary Hart, 
Valley Park, Mo. 


My Book Shop 


I’M GOING to have a book shop 
Some day—lI am indeed. 

With cosy corners where the kids 
Can sit around and read. 


There won’t be any gogerfies 
Or histories so dry. 

I’ll fill my shop with fairy tales, 
The best that one can buy. 


And there won’t be a sign that reads: 
“You must not make a noise,” 

Because my little book shop will 
Be for the girls and boys. 


And when they tire of reading I 
Will serve them cakes and tea. 
Now won’t you be one of my guests? 
Drop in and call on me. 

Alphabelle Daily, 
Kirksville, Mo. 
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valuation of $76,000, however, could not qualify 
for special rural aid. All it could qualify for 
was a teacher quota of $50 and a small at- 
tendance quota. A 65 cent tax in this dis- 
trict would produce $494. This, plus the $50 
teacher quota, gives $544. It might get as 
much as $50 additional from the tax on utilities 
and the income from the county and town- 
ship school funds, but it would still have 
$233.50 less than the amount available in the 
other district on the basis of the same tax levy. 
Aid on the attendance basis would not affect 
the difference, since both districts had the 
same right to such aid. 

The special aid given to consolidated dis- 
tricts under the old laws tended to produce 
similar inequalities among high school dis- 
tricts, since many of them could not meet the 
requirements for consolidation. It seems un- 
necessary to go into detail in this connection, 
however, since enough has already been said 
to show what a return to the old laws would 
mean. 

3. The 40 Cent Tax Proposal in Relation to the 
Basic Principles of State Aid 

If full payment of the apportionments under 
the plan could be absolutely assured, a change 
to the 40 cent tax base would be preferable 
to a continuation of present conditions, despite 
the fact that the change would go counter to 
the equalization principle to a considerable 
degree. The apportionments to districts that 
qualify for either teacher and attendance 
quotas or special consolidated aid under the 20 
cent plan would not be affected by a change 
to the 40 cent plan. Consequently, the dis- 
tricts qualifying for such apportionments 
would receive the same amount of money 
through full payment of all apportionments 
under the 40 cent plan as they would receive 
through full payment of all apportionments 
under the 20 cent plan, while the districts 
qualifying for equalization quotas would re- 
ceive considerably less. The evils inherent in 
fractional payments, however, would be re- 
moved; and for that reason, the change would 
be generally advantageous. The danger lurk- 
ing in the proposed change is that apportion- 
ments might not be paid in full, in which case 
the evils resulting from fractional payments 
would still persist. Moreover, money would be 
taken from the communities of moderate 
wealth and given to the communities of great 
wealth, as is shown in Table 3. 

From the standpoint of equalization only, 
most of the objections to this plan would be 
removed if the change in the tax base were 
accompanied by changes in the provisions for 
aid to consolidated districts and districts re- 
ceiving aid on the teacher and attendance 
basis, so that their apportionments would be 
reduced in approximately the same degree as 
apportionments to districts qualifying for 
equalization aid, and by such a change in the 
provisions, for the payment of high school 
tuition as would equalize the tuition burden 
of the sending districts. From the equitable 


tax standpoint, however, the plan would still 
be less desirable than the plan it would re- 


place, since the possibilities for local tax re. 
ductions would be lessened greatly. 
4. The Emergency Fund Proposal 

Regardless of the plan that may be adopted 
as a permanent policy, the proposal} that 
suggests the creation of an emergency fund 
to be used in extending special aid to those 
districts that are handicapped most by the 
state’s failure to meet in full its obligations 
under the 1931 law is a necessary measure for 
meeting immediate needs. Under this plan 
no district would receive less money than it 
is now receiving, nor would any district re- 
ceive more money except for a valid reason, 
since the emergency fund would come from 
some other source than the school moneys fund, 


Furthermore, this plan would insure to eve ry}? 


district in the state enough money to maintain 
school for the required length of term, but 
at a much lower cost level than that provided 
for in the 1931 law. This cannot be said of 
any of the other proposed plans, except on the 
assumption that the state’s obligations would 
be paid in full under either the 20 cent tax 
plan or the 40 cent tax plan. 

The fact should be emphasized, however, 
that the emergency fund proposal was _ not 
suggested as a substitute for any other pro- 
posal, but merely as a temporary supplement 
to the proposal for full payment of the state’s 
obligation under the plan now in use or what- 
ever plan may replace it. As such it has 
merit; as a permanent plan, it is open to 
serious objections. 

CONCLUSION 

In the light of pertinent facts and the basic 
principles of state aid, the three proposals dis- 
cussed as permanent plans for improving the 
present financial status of the public schools 
of Missouri seem to rank in the following 
order: 

1. Full payment of the State’s obligation 
under the 1931 school law in practically its 
present form. 

2. A change from the present 20 cent tax 
to a 40 cent tax as the basis for equalization, 
this change to be accompanied by such change 
in the provisions for aid to consolidated dis- 
tricts and districts qualifying for aid on the 
teacher and attendance basis as will make re- 
ductions in their apportionments comparable 
to the reductions the change in the tax base 
would make in the apportionments to dis- 
tricts receiving equalization aid, and by 4 
change in the provision for payment of high 
school tuition, designed to equalize the tuition 
burden of sending districts and reduce the 
state’s obligation in that respect. 

3. A reversion to the aid laws the 1931 law 
replaced. 

The adoption of this last proposal is as in- 
conceivable and as undesirable as a continua: 
tion of the present dilemma. Consequently, the 
other two proposals are the only ones dis- 
cussed that are deserving of serious con- 
sideration. The adoption of either of these 
proposals, however, would not remove the 
necessity for the emergency relief propcsal, 
at least for the current school year. 
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Playthings 
SOMETIMES my mother lets me take 
A quilt she’s going to throw away; 
It’s awful nice to have, to make 
A tent where we can play. 


And then sometimes we find a skirt 
My mother thinks is all worn out, 
And we can drag it in the dirt 
And walk like ladies all about. 


We children have a lot of fun 
With things the grownups throw away; 
We find a use for every one 
And like them for our play. 
Myrtle G. Burger, 
Washington, Mo. 





That Sorry Spot Inside 


WHEN I am bad I always have 
A sorry spot inside, 

That makes me sick so I can’t eat, 
And takes away my pride. 


I’d like to cry and cry and cry, 
Just like girls always do, 

But folks would call me “sissy” then, 
Tho it would not be true. 


So I just hunt up mother dear, 
And tell her I was wrong. 
Then all at once I’m happy ’cause 
That sorry spot is gone. 
Alphabelle Daily, 
Kirksville, Mo. 


Of Course There Are Fairies— 


ONE SANDMAN never could throw all that 
sand 
To send so many children’s eyes to dreamland. 
Who else could make Baby Brothers grow 
In cabbage plants that live in a row? 
And after a shower just quick as an eye 
Fairies make a Rainbow-Bridge across the sky. 
Just only Fairy-folk could ever squeeze 
Inside a red watermelon to put in the seeds. 
Fairies must have measured me from my toe 
to my cap 
Because I exactly fit in my own Mother’s lap. 
Mary A. Hart, 
Valley Park, Mo. 








When You Grow Little and I Grow Big— 


I CAN’T climb trees— 
Because it looks like rain. 


I can’t eat candy 
It will give me a pain. 


Can’t go to school 
I’m not quite six. 


Won’t play with dolls 
They’re too hard to fix. 


Just sit in a chair 
And look at the sky— 


Don’t spose you’d care 
If I’d even die! 


When you grow little 
And I grow big 


I’ll ’muse my child 

And not be a prig. 
Mary Hart, 
Valley Park, Mo. 


My Book Shop 


I’M GOING to have a book shop 
Some day—lI am indeed. 

With cosy corners where the kids 
Can sit around and read. 


There won’t be any gogerfies 
Or histories so dry. 

I’ll fill my shop with fairy tales, 
The best that one can buy. 


And there won’t be a sign that reads: 
“You must not make a noise,” 

Because my little book shop will 
Be for the girls and boys. 


And when they tire of reading I 
Will serve them cakes and tea. 
Now won’t you be one of my guests? 
Drop in and call on me. 

Alphabelle Daily, 
Kirksville, Mo. 
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Snowman 
MY SNOWMAN is so very bold 
He seems to like the stinging cold 
The cracking wind and biting frost 
Only make this queer man laugh. 


But when the sun came up that day, 
And quietly round my snowman played 
He looked so very full of fear, 

And turned at last to drops of tears. 


So when the kind sun shone again, 
My snowman turned to drops of rain, 
And when I went out with him to play 
Into the gully he ran away. 
Florence Soden, 
Maplewood, Mo. 
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For Boys and Girls 


AH ME, the winter time is here, 

And with it come the days so drear, 

The grass has turned all sere and brown, 

And from the chimneys round the town 
The blue smoke curls. 


Then sparkling snow begins to fall, 
And very soon it covers all, 
And then the gray just goes away, 
And it’s a lovely winter day 
For boys and girls. 
Alphabelle Daily, 
Kirksville, Mo. 
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A TRIBUTE 


By O. J. Mathias 


OR THE PAST twelve years it has been 

our good fortune to have been closely as- 

sociated with Dr. Tate. Daily we have 
heeded his wise council in the management of 
an institution which he loved and to which he 
gave his service for the past 27 years as a 
member and officer of its Board of Education, 
The Hancock Place Public Schools. 

During these twelve years there has grad- 
ually wound about our heart the golden 
threads of a true friendship. Today there is 
a void there and if there could be such a void 
in the heart of a friend how much deeper must 
be the wound in the heart of his bereaved 
family. But we have this consolation, It Was 
Thy Will, therefore It Must Be Well. 


Dr. Tate served his community for many 
years. His traits of character are marked by 
a sympathy and tenderness at the bed side 
of the sick; an ever extended hand to the 
unfortunate and a matchless public spirit 
which prompted his efforts in any movement 
directed for the betterment or enrichment of 
his community. 


Those priceless precepts set forth by his il- 
lustrious name sake, Benjamin Franklin, as a 
guide to men, were exemplified in his daily 
life. He was slow to anger, wise in council, 
deliberate in decision, of untiring industry, fru- 
gal,*honest, devoted to his family and loyal to 
his friends. 

He walked A Prince Among Men, 

His clay feet touched the earth but his soul 
towered above the clouds of baseness, selfish- 
ness and hypocracy. 

He watched the processions of men go by 
with their joys and vicissitudes. 

“He —" a house by the side of the 

roa 


And was a friend of man.” 

Doctor, Thou hath been faithful over a few 
things and now the Great Architect of All 
Destiny has called thee to be master over many 
things in that Great Magnitude of Infinity. 

Farewell, Thou friend of children, 

Fare-thee-well, my friend. 





MEETING JANUARY 13, STATE BAND 
AND ORCHESTRA DIRECTORS 
ORGANIZE 


Last November twenty-fifth a temporary 
state organization of Band and Orchestra Di- 
rectors was made. The temporary officers 
elected were: Clarence J. Best of Webster 
Groves, President; T. Frank Coulter of Jop- 
lin, lst Vice-President; L. S. Davis of Monett, 
2nd Vice-President; James P. Robinson of 
Springfield, Sec.-Treas. These officers met in 
Joplin December twenty-sixth, and drew up 4 
constitution. This constitution is to be pre- 
sented to the group at a meeting to be held 
January thirteenth, in Jefferson City, at which 
time the permanent organization is to be per- 
fected. ; 

Kepresentatives were appointed from eight 
districts of the state. These districts repre- 
sent the sections wherein each of the state 
teachers colleges is located; and also from St. 
Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph districts. 
These representatives are meeting with the 
directors of their districts and plan to help 
make the permanent organization a success. 

If any director in the state has ideas that 
he would like to have incorporated in the con- 
stitution it would be wise for him to send them 
to the President (Clarence J. Best, High School, 
Webster Groves, Missouri). Send them as soon 
as possible and by all means be in Jefferson 
City, Sunday, January thirteenth, 1935, at one 
o’clock. 
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NEW FOREST FILMS 

The service rendered mankind by the forest 
is discussed in a new one-reel talking picture, 
The Forest Serves Man, recently released by 
the Division of Motion Pictures, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for the Forest Service. 

Scenes illustrating the importance of the 
forest to mankind in the production of timber, 
the prevention of erosion, and as a haven to 
both man and beast form the background for 
the lecture delivered by H. N. Wheeler of the 
Forest Service, who explains how proper treat- 
ment and care of the forest may insure its 
perpetuation. 

Another new film (silent) sponsored by the 
Forest Service deals with the regulation of 
surplus deer in the Pisgah National Game Pre- 
serve to prevent destruction of future timber 
supply through over-grazing. Regulated Deer 
Hunting includes scenes showing fawns being 
reared by artificial means before transfer to 
understocked areas, older deer being trapped 
for transfer, and a seauence showing in detail 
a regulated deer hunt held for the removal of 
deer from congested areas. 

Copies of these films can be obtained in both 
15 and 35 mm. size upon application to the 
Division of Motion Pictures, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. No rental 
charge is made but the borrower must be re- 
sponsible for transportation charges. 





CCC BATTLE AGAINST EROSION 
SHOWN IN NEW TALKING PICTURE 


What the Civilian Conservation Corps is do- 
ing to control erosion under the joint direction 
of the Forest Service and the Soil Erosion 
Service of the Department of the Interior, is 
graphically shown in the one-reel talking pic- 
ture The Civilian Conservation Corps at Work; 
Erosion Control, produced by the Division of 
Motion Pictures, United States Department of 
Agriculture. The lecture accompanving the 
pictures is by C. M. Granger, who is in charge 
of Emergency Conservation Work, in the For- 
est Service. 


How 35 million acres of land have been laid 
waste in the United States by the ravages of 
uncontrolled erosion is emphasized by striking 
scenes of eroded hillsides, fantastic gullies and 
sand-covered fields. The work of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps on erosion control is illus- 
trated by many interesting shots of crews of 
CCC boys in action. A sequence on dynamit- 
ing a large gully in Mississippi to slope its 
banks and supply suitable soil for starting a 
healing cover of young forest trees, grasses 
and shrubs is included. The methods of work 
by which the CCC men have constructed hun- 
dreds of thousands of check dams and planted 
50,000,000 black locust trees on erosion con- 
trol projects are shown in scenes from their 
daily life. 

Led by foresters and engineers, the CCC 
men in this battle of the ditches are seen en- 
trenching, embanking and revegetating the 
land to resist erosion and starting young for- 
est stands to hold back the run-off and pre- 
_ flooding and silting of rich lands at Jower 
evels, 





Protect this 
I mportant Report 


Credit Reports are of vital importance 
to all teachers. Successful progress in 
teaching goes beyond ability in the class 
room. Advancement is usually won by 
those who show unquestionable integrity 
in their outside affairs. 


If you have outstanding bills that 
should be taken care of, you can avoid 
worry and unnecessary credit risks by 
taking advantage of our Teachers’ Loan 
Plan. You can borrow from us on your 
own signature and repay the amount in 
convenient monthly installments. The 
only cost is the lawful interest rate al- 
lowed by Missouri law, 214% per month 
on unpaid balance. 


Write us today. The entire transaction 
may be handled by mail ..... Quickly 
and in the strictest confidence. Protect 
your credit by paying up those old bills. 
Use the coupon below. 


FULTON LOAN SERVICE, INC. 


230 Paul Brown Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
424 Professional Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Without cost or obligation to me, you may send detailed informa- 
tion about your Teachers’ Loan Plan to 


Name 





Street 





City State 





Amount I wish to borrow $ 





I teacn at 
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Snowman 
MY SNOWMAN is so very bold 
He seems to like the stinging cold 
The cracking wind and biting frost 
Only make this queer man laugh. 


But when the sun came up that day, 
And quietly round my snowman played 
He looked so very full of fear, 

And turned at last to drops of tears. 


So when the kind sun shone again, 
My snowman turned to drops of rain, 
And when I went out with him to play 
Into the gully he ran away. 
Florence Soden, 
Maplewood, Mo. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


For Boys and Girls 


AH ME, the winter time is here, 

And with it come the days so drear, 

The grass has turned all sere and brown, 

And from the chimneys round the town 
The blue smoke curls. 


Then sparkling snow begins to fall, 
And very soon it covers all, 
And then the gray just goes away, 
And it’s a lovely winter day 
For boys and girls. 
Alphabelle Daily, 
Kirksville, Mo. 
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A TRIBUTE 


By O. J. Mathias 


OR THE PAST twelve years it has been 

our good fortune to have been closely as- 

sociated with Dr. Tate. Daily we have 
heeded his wise council in the management of 
an institution which he loved and to which he 
gave his service for the past 27 years as a 
member and officer of its Board of Education, 
The Hancock Place Public Schools. 

During these twelve years there has grad- 
ually wound about our heart the golden 
threads of a true friendship. Today there is 
a void there and if there could be such a void 
in the heart of a friend how much deeper must 
be the wound in the heart of his bereaved 
family. But we have this consolation, It Was 
Thy Will, therefore It Must Be Well. 


Dr. Tate served his community for many 
years. His traits of character are marked by 
a sympathy and tenderness at the bed side 
of the sick; an ever extended hand to the 
unfortunate and a matchless public spirit 
which prompted his efforts in any movement 
directed for the betterment or enrichment of 
his community. 


Those priceless precepts set forth by his il- 
lustrious name sake, Benjamin Franklin, as a 
guide to men, were exemplified in his daily 
life. He was slow to anger, wise in council, 
deliberate in decision, of untiring industry, fru- 
gal,*honest, devoted to his family and loyal to 
his friends. 

He walked A Prince Among Men, 

His clay feet touched the earth but his soul 
towered above the clouds of baseness, selfish- 
ness and hypocracy. 

He watched the processions of men go by 
with their joys and vicissitudes. 

“He —" a house by the side of the 

roa 


And was a friend of man.” 

Doctor, Thou hath been faithful over a few 
things and now the Great Architect of All 
Destiny has called thee to be master over many 
things in that Great Magnitude of Infinity. 

Farewell, Thou friend of children, 

Fare-thee-well, my friend. 





MEETING JANUARY 13, STATE BAND 
AND ORCHESTRA DIRECTORS 
ORGANIZE 


Last November twenty-fifth a temporary 
state organization of Band and Orchestra Di- 
rectors was made. The temporary officers 
elected were: Clarence J. Best of Webster 
Groves, President; T. Frank Coulter of Jop- 
lin, lst Vice-President; L. S. Davis of Monett, 
2nd Vice-President; James P. Robinson of 
Springfield, Sec.-Treas. These officers met in 
Joplin December twenty-sixth, and drew up 4 
constitution. This constitution is to be pre- 
sented to the group at a meeting to be held 
January thirteenth, in Jefferson City, at which 
time the permanent organization is to be per- 
fected. ; 

Kepresentatives were appointed from eight 
districts of the state. These districts repre- 
sent the sections wherein each of the state 
teachers colleges is located; and also from St. 
Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph districts. 
These representatives are meeting with the 
directors of their districts and plan to help 
make the permanent organization a success. 

If any director in the state has ideas that 
he would like to have incorporated in the con- 
stitution it would be wise for him to send them 
to the President (Clarence J. Best, High School, 
Webster Groves, Missouri). Send them as soon 
as possible and by all means be in Jefferson 
City, Sunday, January thirteenth, 1935, at one 
o’clock. 
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NEW FOREST FILMS 

The service rendered mankind by the forest 
is discussed in a new one-reel talking picture, 
The Forest Serves Man, recently released by 
the Division of Motion Pictures, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for the Forest Service. 

Scenes illustrating the importance of the 
forest to mankind in the production of timber, 
the prevention of erosion, and as a haven to 
both man and beast form the background for 
the lecture delivered by H. N. Wheeler of the 
Forest Service, who explains how proper treat- 
ment and care of the forest may insure its 
perpetuation. 

Another new film (silent) sponsored by the 
Forest Service deals with the regulation of 
surplus deer in the Pisgah National Game Pre- 
serve to prevent destruction of future timber 
supply through over-grazing. Regulated Deer 
Hunting includes scenes showing fawns being 
reared by artificial means before transfer to 
understocked areas, older deer being trapped 
for transfer, and a seauence showing in detail 
a regulated deer hunt held for the removal of 
deer from congested areas. 

Copies of these films can be obtained in both 
15 and 35 mm. size upon application to the 
Division of Motion Pictures, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. No rental 
charge is made but the borrower must be re- 
sponsible for transportation charges. 





CCC BATTLE AGAINST EROSION 
SHOWN IN NEW TALKING PICTURE 


What the Civilian Conservation Corps is do- 
ing to control erosion under the joint direction 
of the Forest Service and the Soil Erosion 
Service of the Department of the Interior, is 
graphically shown in the one-reel talking pic- 
ture The Civilian Conservation Corps at Work; 
Erosion Control, produced by the Division of 
Motion Pictures, United States Department of 
Agriculture. The lecture accompanving the 
pictures is by C. M. Granger, who is in charge 
of Emergency Conservation Work, in the For- 
est Service. 
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waste in the United States by the ravages of 
uncontrolled erosion is emphasized by striking 
scenes of eroded hillsides, fantastic gullies and 
sand-covered fields. The work of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps on erosion control is illus- 
trated by many interesting shots of crews of 
CCC boys in action. A sequence on dynamit- 
ing a large gully in Mississippi to slope its 
banks and supply suitable soil for starting a 
healing cover of young forest trees, grasses 
and shrubs is included. The methods of work 
by which the CCC men have constructed hun- 
dreds of thousands of check dams and planted 
50,000,000 black locust trees on erosion con- 
trol projects are shown in scenes from their 
daily life. 

Led by foresters and engineers, the CCC 
men in this battle of the ditches are seen en- 
trenching, embanking and revegetating the 
land to resist erosion and starting young for- 
est stands to hold back the run-off and pre- 
_ flooding and silting of rich lands at Jower 
evels, 





Protect this 
I mportant Report 


Credit Reports are of vital importance 
to all teachers. Successful progress in 
teaching goes beyond ability in the class 
room. Advancement is usually won by 
those who show unquestionable integrity 
in their outside affairs. 


If you have outstanding bills that 
should be taken care of, you can avoid 
worry and unnecessary credit risks by 
taking advantage of our Teachers’ Loan 
Plan. You can borrow from us on your 
own signature and repay the amount in 
convenient monthly installments. The 
only cost is the lawful interest rate al- 
lowed by Missouri law, 214% per month 
on unpaid balance. 


Write us today. The entire transaction 
may be handled by mail ..... Quickly 
and in the strictest confidence. Protect 
your credit by paying up those old bills. 
Use the coupon below. 


FULTON LOAN SERVICE, INC. 


230 Paul Brown Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
424 Professional Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Without cost or obligation to me, you may send detailed informa- 
tion about your Teachers’ Loan Plan to 


Name 





Street 





City State 





Amount I wish to borrow $ 





I teacn at 
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GETTING BACK 
ON A 


CASH 
BASIS 


@ No one prefers to remain in debt . . . everyone 
bt like to be able to face the world on a ‘“‘cash 
asis’’. 

Many teachers are taking advantage of the 
Household Plan to settle all their old bills at one 
time. Ineffect, they are puttingthemselves backona 
cash basis again. A Household Loan of $30 to $300 
enables them to settle numerous small debts. And 
the repayment of the loan is so conveniently 
arranged that the amounts are paid on a budget 
plan out of salary. 

‘This sensible Household Plan has helped 
thousands of teachers over temporary financial 
difficulties. 

Your teaching contract is the only reference 
you need. 

You may take up to twenty months to repay a 
Household Loan. Monthly charges are figured 
only for the actual number of days you keep each 
dollar. The sooner your loan is repaid the less the 
total cost. 

To apply for a loan or to get more information, 
write the nearest Household office, using the cou- 
pon below. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


MISSOURI OFFICES 
KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 
2nd Floor, Shank- 19th Floor, Railway 
man Building, Exchange Bldg., Olive 
3119 Troost Ave. St., between 6th and 7th. 
4th Floor, The Dierks 4th Floor Missouri 
Building Theatre Bldg. 
1006 Grand Ave. 634 No. Grand Blvd. 
ST. JOSEPH, 4th Floor, Tootle Building 
Household charges the low monthly rate set by the 
Missouri law, 2%:% on unpaid balances only 


SPOTS SOS SESS ES EHEEEESEEEEESEE SEES ESSE SESE EE SEE SESE ESOS ESES 


This coupon brings you information without obligation 
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Amount I wish to borrow $_.......................My salary is $0... 


This inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or put me to any 
expense 
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HAVE YOU 
THE NEWEST 
COFFEE CHART? 


---- it’s free! 


A brand new world map by Rand McNally on 10-inch 
hemispheres showing all new political boundaries is the 
basis of this chart. Around this has been built a fas- 
cinating story of coffee as it is grown all around the 
world, 


If you have enjoyed using the previous classroom ma- 
terial of the Bureau of Coffee Information you will cer- 
tainly want this new wall chart. One will be sent to 
you free upon request. 


Copies of the new trip through coffeeland booklet ‘“The 
Coffee Growing Countries of North America” are also 
available. 


__] COFFEE AROUND THE WORLD—A 22 x 32” hemi- 
sphere map of the world showing coffee production. 


(One to a teacher) 
cer 
‘| AMERICAN jj; 


Cc) THE COFFEE GROWING 
COUNTRIES OF NORTH 
AMERICA—Illustrated book- 
let written as a trip through 


these countries. (Enough 2 
copies for classroom refer- MEDICAL 
ence use) late b=) P 


Check the material you wish 
sent to you and fill in the 
coupon below. 
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Bureau of Coffee Information 
230 Park Ave., New York City 
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This film can be borrowed in 35 mm. size 
upon application to the Division of Motion Pic- 
tures, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The borrower must be respon- 
sible for the transportation charges. 

PROGRESS OF CERTIFICATION OF 

LIBRARIANS IN MISSOURI 
By Ada M. Elliott, President, Missouri 
Library Association 
HE RESPONSE from the applications 
for librarian’s certificates which were 
sent out by the Certification Board of the 
Missouri Library Asosciation has been most 
gratifying. There are now 377 librarians in 
Missouri who have qualified for certificates 
under this plan. 

The Board at its meetings twice a year, in 
April and October, has taken up for consider- 
ation the applications sent in by the librarians 
from all parts of the state and has to date 
granted certificates as follows: 

Librarian’s graduate librarv~ school life 
DONE Sri c cnc eresennen 1 
Librarian’s professional life certificate ---229 
Librarian’s professional five-year certificate 85 
Librarian’s professional three-year certifi- 
GD cities smseeceeserneces 43 
Library workers one-year certificate ------ 19 








Total 377 
| In view of the fact that this number of li- 
lhrarians in Missouri has qualified for certif- 
icates, the vacancies in the future no doubt 
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BUSINESS LEADERS 
ARE READERS 
of Gregg Publications 


OVER 600 TITLES 


Gregg publications cover every branch 
of commercial education and include over 
600 titles in the subjects of Gregg Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Business English and 
Correspondence, Business Mathematics, 
Bookkeeping, Accounting, Commercial 
Law, General Business Science, Salesman- 
ship, Advertising, Office Practice, Secre- 
tarial Practice, Economics, and allied 
subjects. 


There is an up-to-date, authoritative 
text for every commercial education need. 


Write our nearest office for catalog and 
examination copies. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


San Francisco Boston 


London Sydney 


New York Chicago 
Toronto 




















UNITS COMPLETED 


[) First Grade—The Home 
-] Second Grade—The Community 


| Fifth and Sixth—Medieval Life 
-| Seventh and Eighth—Expansion 
of the United States 
() First to Eighth—Health 
Check Units Wanted and Mail at 


Once. (This Service is FREE) 
Exclusive Distributors, Mid. West. States 





Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, 


History Reference Edition 





9,220 Pages 14,000 Illustrations 


“) Third and Fourth—Indians a 


THE FAMOUS NEW WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


UNIT MATERIAL FREE TO TEACHERS 
AND SCHOOLS 
COMPLYING WITH THE STATE COURSE OF STUDY 


7 
~ = 
= 


ui et ff 


* 
Y 
Aisi 





1934 Edition 





Send Free Material to: 





If interested in Attractive Sales Position check here (1) 


ROACH-FOWLER COMPANY, 
1020 McGee Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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This film can be borrowed in 35 mm. size 
upon application to the Division of Motion Pic- 
tures, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The borrower must be respon- 
sible for the transportation charges. 
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HE RESPONSE from the applications 
for librarian’s certificates which were 
sent out by the Certification Board of the 
Missouri Library Asosciation has been most 
gratifying. There are now 377 librarians in 
Missouri who have qualified for certificates 
under this plan. 

The Board at its meetings twice a year, in 
April and October, has taken up for consider- 
ation the applications sent in by the librarians 
from all parts of the state and has to date 
granted certificates as follows: 
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will be filled by persons who have library cer- 
tificates or by those who will be able to qualify 
for the proper grade certificate in a reason- 
able time. 

The American Library Association has rec- 
ommended that every state should have a law 
requiring certification of librarians, as a 
means of improving library service through 
raising the standards of library personnel and 
preventing the appointment of unqualified per- 
sons. 

The State Library Planning Committee has 
recommended to the State Planning Board 
that a law be enacted recuiring all librarians 
employed in public and institutional librarie- 
supported by taxation to obtain certificates of 
qualification. 





N. E. A. DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

The Department of Secondary Education of 
the National Education Association is now be- 
ginning its fourth year’s active work since its 
reorganization at the convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association at Los Angeles 
in 1931. The 1934 meeting of the department 
in Washington, D. C., was devoted to the gen- 
eral theme, The High School and The Com- 
munity. In addition to the two general ses- 
sions there were round table conferences in 
the following subjectmatter fields: ancient 
languages, art, business education, English, 
health and physical education, industrial edu- 
cation, mathematics, modern languages, music, 
science instruction and social studies. Each 
of these conferences discussed the contribution 
of the respective subjectmatter fields to the 
life of the community. 

A comprehensive report of this entire: meet- 
ing has been vublished in the September issue 
of Secondary Education which goes to all mem- 
bers of the department. 

Membership in the Department of Secondary 
Education is open to all teachers in junior 
and senior high schools and junior colleges. 
The membershin fee is one dollar per year. 
The bulletin, Secondary Education, is pub- 
lished five times a year, each issue consisting 
of approximately forty pages. Sinele conies 
of the bulletin may be secured at 25c¢ each. 

Secondary school teachers are invited to 
write for complete information to the Denart- 
ment of Secondary Education of the National 
Fducation Association. Room 1901, 130 W. 
42nd Street, New York City. 
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Two Favorites of Young Readers 


A LITTLE JOURNEY THROUGH ALASKA 
by R. Leslie Gordon 

A delightful expedition via the printed route 
through that magnificent pioneer country, Alaska. 
Discusses history, geography, climate, civilization, 
resources, cities, industries, and points of interest. 
144 pages. Photographic illustrations. 76 cents 
postpaid. 

















EXCELLENT | Stronc Clots 
Qua.ity BINDING 
PAPER DurRaB_e 
WELL AnD 
ILLUSTRATED ATTRACTIVE 











JIMMY SHOESTRING 
by Marion LeBron 
A charming story for youngest readers, about a 

little stray puppy dog, Jimmy Shoestring, and a 
little boy, Tom Tiddle. The strong attachment of 
this boy and dog makes a theme of appealing 
interest, and children will appreciate the patient 
kindness Tom displayed in teaching Jimmy to per- 
form tricks. Tom tried to teach Jimmy to read, too, 
but that was the one thing Jimmy could not learn. 
Illustrated in colors. 96 pages. 64 cents postpaid. 

Published by 
ORDER 4. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
NOW > oe St., Chicago, Ill. 

Vrite for our catalog describing many 
FROM other splendid supplementary readers. 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Cotumesia, Mo. 














WANTED 
A salesman to carry our complete, up-to- 
date line of school forms as a side line 
over Missouri. 
SCHOOL SPECIALTY SUPPLY 
Salina, Kansas 




















TEACHERS AGENCY 


APPLICATION PHOTOS 
25 for $1.00—21,x314 


Send original photo, without mount if possible, 


together with dollar bill. Original returned 
intact with reprints. 


TWIN CITY PHOTO MILL 


Box 2077, Minneapolis, Minn. 





OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 

Teacher placement this past year showed a marked 
improvement. In the elementary school field, there 
is a great demand for excellent teachers with de- 
grees. Many High Schools are asking for teachers 
with Master’s Degrees. Enroll early. When writ- 


ing, mention this magazine. Address 1200 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 








ALBERT 49th Year—Large and alert Placement Bureau for 
Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors, Critics, High 

School, Elementary, and Special Teachers. Business up 

TEACHERS AGENCY over 100%. Folder free. “Correspondent” Agencies: 
25 EE. JACKSON BLVD., E. T. Duffield, 535-5th Ave., New York; Alta B. Collier, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane. 
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HELP 


the institution you work for and the organ- 
ization that works for you by getting your 
library books and supplies from the 


PUPILS READING CIRCLE 


of the 


Missouri State Teachers Association 


Thus you will 
Save money for your school 
and 
help your own organization 
to 
continue its work 
for 
better schools 
where 
better teachers 
train 
better citizens 
for 
a better Missouri. 


Your own Association 
Can supply every library need 


Write fo 


E. M. CARTER, 


Teachers Building, Columbia, Missouri 
fer Order blank Catalog. 
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means of improving library service through 
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that a law be enacted recuiring all librarians 
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the National Education Association is now be- 
ginning its fourth year’s active work since its 
reorganization at the convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association at Los Angeles 
in 1931. The 1934 meeting of the department 
in Washington, D. C., was devoted to the gen- 
eral theme, The High School and The Com- 
munity. In addition to the two general ses- 
sions there were round table conferences in 
the following subjectmatter fields: ancient 
languages, art, business education, English, 
health and physical education, industrial edu- 
cation, mathematics, modern languages, music, 
science instruction and social studies. Each 
of these conferences discussed the contribution 
of the respective subjectmatter fields to the 
life of the community. 

A comprehensive report of this entire: meet- 
ing has been vublished in the September issue 
of Secondary Education which goes to all mem- 
bers of the department. 

Membership in the Department of Secondary 
Education is open to all teachers in junior 
and senior high schools and junior colleges. 
The membershin fee is one dollar per year. 
The bulletin, Secondary Education, is pub- 
lished five times a year, each issue consisting 
of approximately forty pages. Sinele conies 
of the bulletin may be secured at 25c¢ each. 

Secondary school teachers are invited to 
write for complete information to the Denart- 
ment of Secondary Education of the National 
Fducation Association. Room 1901, 130 W. 
42nd Street, New York City. 
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Two Favorites of Young Readers 


A LITTLE JOURNEY THROUGH ALASKA 
by R. Leslie Gordon 

A delightful expedition via the printed route 
through that magnificent pioneer country, Alaska. 
Discusses history, geography, climate, civilization, 
resources, cities, industries, and points of interest. 
144 pages. Photographic illustrations. 76 cents 
postpaid. 
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JIMMY SHOESTRING 
by Marion LeBron 
A charming story for youngest readers, about a 

little stray puppy dog, Jimmy Shoestring, and a 
little boy, Tom Tiddle. The strong attachment of 
this boy and dog makes a theme of appealing 
interest, and children will appreciate the patient 
kindness Tom displayed in teaching Jimmy to per- 
form tricks. Tom tried to teach Jimmy to read, too, 
but that was the one thing Jimmy could not learn. 
Illustrated in colors. 96 pages. 64 cents postpaid. 

Published by 
ORDER 4. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
NOW > oe St., Chicago, Ill. 

Vrite for our catalog describing many 
FROM other splendid supplementary readers. 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Cotumesia, Mo. 














WANTED 
A salesman to carry our complete, up-to- 
date line of school forms as a side line 
over Missouri. 
SCHOOL SPECIALTY SUPPLY 
Salina, Kansas 




















TEACHERS AGENCY 


APPLICATION PHOTOS 
25 for $1.00—21,x314 


Send original photo, without mount if possible, 


together with dollar bill. Original returned 
intact with reprints. 


TWIN CITY PHOTO MILL 


Box 2077, Minneapolis, Minn. 





OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 

Teacher placement this past year showed a marked 
improvement. In the elementary school field, there 
is a great demand for excellent teachers with de- 
grees. Many High Schools are asking for teachers 
with Master’s Degrees. Enroll early. When writ- 


ing, mention this magazine. Address 1200 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 








ALBERT 49th Year—Large and alert Placement Bureau for 
Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors, Critics, High 

School, Elementary, and Special Teachers. Business up 

TEACHERS AGENCY over 100%. Folder free. “Correspondent” Agencies: 
25 EE. JACKSON BLVD., E. T. Duffield, 535-5th Ave., New York; Alta B. Collier, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane. 
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HELP 


the institution you work for and the organ- 
ization that works for you by getting your 
library books and supplies from the 


PUPILS READING CIRCLE 


of the 


Missouri State Teachers Association 


Thus you will 
Save money for your school 
and 
help your own organization 
to 
continue its work 
for 
better schools 
where 
better teachers 
train 
better citizens 
for 
a better Missouri. 


Your own Association 
Can supply every library need 


Write fo 


E. M. CARTER, 


Teachers Building, Columbia, Missouri 
fer Order blank Catalog. 


| 





















































NEW COMPLETE SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 
Teachers College, Columbia University State Teachers College, Montclair 


Newness Interest Attractiveness 
The books open a new era for progressive teachers of geography. 


Old fashions, even when camouflaged by new editions, are being dis- 
carded for the modern ideals of this new series. 


In the field of geography for the first time in years, Newness in sub- 
stance as well as in dress is an accomplished fact, for the series is new in 
every sense. 


Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature of Our World Today. 
Every page shows the skill of two teachers who know from experience how 
to make geography interesting to children. 


And the series is attractive beyond comparison. Sight-saving typog- 
raphy, skillful selection and arrangement of pictures, superior maps set new 
standards in line with latest authority. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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OUR WORLD TODAY 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 
Teachers College, Columbia University State Teachers College, Montclair 


Newness Interest Attractiveness 
The books open a new era for progressive teachers of geography. 


Old fashions, even when camouflaged by new editions, are being dis- 
carded for the modern ideals of this new series. 


In the field of geography for the first time in years, Newness in sub- 
stance as well as in dress is an accomplished fact, for the series is new in 
every sense. 


Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature of Our World Today. 
Every page shows the skill of two teachers who know from experience how 
to make geography interesting to children. 


And the series is attractive beyond comparison. Sight-saving typog- 
raphy, skillful selection and arrangement of pictures, superior maps set new 
standards in line with latest authority. 
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